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Tt  is  a  national  reproach  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years  we  arc  still  without  a  critical  and  illustra¬ 
tive  edition  of  Chaucer’s  poetical  works.  Excepting  Shak- 

speare,  no  English  poet  so  thoroughly  requires  and  deserves 
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careful  editing  as  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  essential  characteristics 
(»f  his  genius,  no  English  poet  comes  nearer  to  Shakspeare. 
In  breadth  of  dramatic  insiglit,  jwwer  of  individual  portraiture, 
fertility  of  invention,  and  command  over  the  resources  of  pathos 
and  humour,  Chaucer  is  essentially  Shaksjjearian.  He  has, 
moreover,  the  intense  love  of  nature,  the  delicacy  and  truth 
of  observation,  and  the  vivid  descriptive  power  which  appear 
so  conspicuously  in  Shakspeare's  early  poems.  Above  all,  he 
has  the  same  wide  human  interest,  the  large  toleration,  and  the 
inexhaustible  sympathy  with  life  in  every  form.  His  pictures 
of  contemporary  society,  though  rich  in  local  colouring,  arc 
thus  still  richer  in  dramatic  iK)wcr.  The  ‘  Canterbury  Talcs,’ 
M’hilc  presenting  us  with  graphic  pictures  of  mcdiicval  costume 
and  manners,  contain  delineations  of  humours  and  passions  that 
reappear  in  every  age,  and  are  of  universal  interest.  Xo  doubt 
Chaucer  lacks  the  higher  qualities  of  Shakspeare,  his  depth 
of  passion,  subtile  and  profound  reflectiveness,  and  peerless 
creative  imagination.  Yet  Cbaucer’s  poetical  genius  is  not  only 
dramatic,  but  broadly  and  variously  dramatic,  including  a  wide 
range  of  keen  observation,  truthful  portraiture,  and  effective 
incident.  The  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  are  in  substance,  if  not  in 
form,  a  diversified,  though  unfinished  drama.  The  descriptions 
of  the  Monk  and  Prioress,  the  Keeve  and  Franklin,  the  Friar 
and  Pardoner,  of  Dame  Alison  and  the  AVife  of  Bath,  are 
well-known  masterpieces.  Some  of  the  lighter  tales,  such  as 
those  of  the  Alillcr  and  the  Keeve,  are  short  comedies  full  of 
genuine  humour  ;  while  others,  such  as  those  of  the  Xun  Priest 
and  the  Alanciplc,  abound  with  well-directed  strokes  of  incisive 
irony,  and  keen  but  quiet  satire.  Again,  the  picture  of  the 
Avave-tossed  Constance  ‘  mazed  in  the  sea,’  and,  after  a  brief 
gleam  of  happiness,  committed  again  Avith  her  Aveeping  infant 
to  its  cruel  mercies,  and  that  of  the  much-enduring  (iriselda’s 
parting  and  reunion  Avith  her  children,  may  rank  as  ])athetic 
images  Avith  those  of  the  Avildcred  Ophelia  distributing  her 
floral  gifts,  and  the  footsore  heart-Avearied  Imogen  passing 
dream-like  through  the  Avild  in  the  one  thought  of  her  absent 
lord. 

Next  to  his  command  over  the  fountains  of  laughter  and 
teal's  comes  Chaucer’s  rare  poAver  of  felicitous  expression.  His 
style  in  his  later  Avritiiigs,  Avhilc  easy  and  flexible,  is  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  jiointcd,  baving  rarely  a  sentence  or 
CA  en  a  Avord  of  rc|)etitlon  or  needless  amplification.  At  a  time 
Avhen  inordinate  difliiscness  and  jirolixity  AA-as  the  vice  of  English 
versification,  he  gave  an  example  of  artistic  concentration,  of 
terse  and  vigorous  clearness  in  narrative,  description,  and  dia- 
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logue,  that  was  of  the  highest  service  to  the  future  of  English 
poetry.  There  is  another  characteristic  of  his  writing  which 
marks  liim  out  as  a  poet  and  dramatist  of  Nature’s  own  crea¬ 
tion.  In  the  crisis  of  a  hitter  trial  or  an  agonising  struggle, 
when  the  situation  itself  speaks  with  overwhelming  force  to  the 
heart,  his  language  is  perfectly  simple  and  direct.  When 
Virginius,  for  example,  crushed  by  the  unrighteous  doom  just 
pronounced  against  his  only  child,  meets  her  on  his  return  with 
‘  a  face  dead  as  ashen  cold,’  and  utters  his  bleeding  heart  in 
the  lines  beginning  ‘  There  been  two  ways,  cither  death  or 
‘  shame,’  the  perfect  plainness  of  those  words  touches  the  deepest 
springs  of  pity,  and  may  well  recall  the  scene,  in  some  respects 
so  similar,  between  Claudio  and  Isabella.  Then,  again, 
Chaucer  may  be  said  to  have  first  revealed  the  capabilities  of 
the  language  as  a  vehicle  for  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry.  The 
music  of  English  numbers  was,  in  fact,  clearly  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  the  sweet  and  flexible  cadences  of  his  harmonious 
lines.  Some  of  the  poems  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  have,  indeed,  considerable  litei’ary  merit. 
For  delicacy  of  ol)scrvali(»n  and  descriptive  })0wcr,  there  are 
passages  in  the  ‘  Pearl,’  for  example,  that,  as  Sir  F.  Madden 
has  said,  may  compare  with  similar  jiassagcs  in  Douglas  and 
Spenser.  But  even  the  best  of  these  poems  are  strikingly 
deficient  in  the  higher  metrical  qualities.  Hardly  a  note  of 
real  music  is  to  be  heard  in  their  rude  and  monotonous  alli¬ 
terative  lines.  While  poetical  in  substance,  they  are  in  form 
little  better  than  the  extravagant  ‘rim  ram  ruff’  romances 
which  Chaucer  satirises  in  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Parson’s  Tale.’ 
Chaucer  had,  however,  a  delicate  ear  for  melody,  and  the 
structure  of  his  verse  is  not  only  always  rhythmical,  but  marked 
by  the  highest  metrical  qualities. 

These  excellences  have  justly  made  Chaucer  not  only  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  the  greatest  of  our  dramatists  before 
the  rise  of  the  regular  drama,  but  one  of  the  most  delightfid 
and  habitually  read  of  all  English  jmets.  The  many  eulogistic 
1  references  to  him  by  later  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
doAvn  to  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  show  how  constantly 
he  was  studied  during  the  two  centuries  after  his  death.  In 
the  first  century  we  have  repeated  and  emphatic  testimony  to 
his  pre-eminent  merit  by  such  poets  as  Lidgatc,  Occlcve,  and 
Douglas.  And  in  the  Elizabethan  age  there  is  a  consensus  of 
enthusiastic  appreciation  amongst  almost  all  its  more  distin¬ 
guished  critics,  poets,  and  historians.  The  list  includes  amongst 
eminent  i)rose  writers  the  names  of  Wilson,  Puttenham, 
Ascham,  Fox,  and  Camden  ;  and  of  jwicts  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
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ranks  Chaucer  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio ;  while 
Spenser  avowedly  adopted  him  as  a  master,  and  commenced 
his  j)oetic  career  by  direct  imitations  of  his  style.  The  Avell- 
known  reference  to 

‘  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Carabuscan  bold,’ 

and  the  quotations  from  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  in  Milton’s 
})rose  writings,  show  that  Chaucer  was  not  forgotten  amidst 
the  distractions  of  the  Parliamentary  conflict  and  the  civil  war. 
Dryden,  again,  did  his  utmost  to  popularise  the  more  striking 
of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  and  has  left,  perhaps,  the  best 
critical  estimate  of  their  author  we  possess.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  there  were  several  elaborate  attempts  to 
make  English  readers  better  acquainted  with  Chaucer,  whose 
language  had  by  that  time  become  too  archaic  for  the  effortless 
enjoyment  of  ordinary  readers.  And  in  our  own  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  obstacles  interposed  by  a  grammar  and  vocabulary 
partially  obsolete,  Cliaucer  has  reappeared  in  a  greater  number 
of  forms,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  read  and  studied, 
than  any  of  the  great  Elizabethan  poets  except  Shakspeare. 

These  circumstances  render  it  the  more  surprising,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  more  discreditable  to  our  national  scholarship, 
that  no  complete  critical  edition  of  Chaucer’s  poetical  works 
should  yet  have  been  produced.  The  reproach  is  one  of  old 
standing,  and  many  suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  with  the  view  of  wiping  it  away.  Dr.  Johnson,  amongst 
others,  for  example,  projected  a  new  and  complete  edition  of 
Chaucer,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  description,  he  formed  a 
very  just  estimate  of  what  such  a  work  ought  to  be  both  as  to 
text  and  commentary.  He  says : — ‘  Chaucer  ;  a  new  edition 
‘  of  him  from  manuscripts  and  old  editions,  with  various 
‘  readings,  conjectures,  remarks  on  his  language,  and  the 
‘  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  age, 
‘  and  from  his  to  the  present ;  with  notes  explanatory  of 
‘  customs,  &c.,  and  references  to  Boccaccio  and  other  authors 
‘  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  ;  with  an  account  of  the  liberties 
‘  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  his  life ;  and  an  exact 
‘  etymological  glossary.’  This  project  was  not,  however,  cai’ried 
into  effect ;  and  Godwin,  in  his  voluminous  Life  of  Chaucer,  had 
still  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  neglected  work.  His  words 
are: — ‘There  is  nothing  more  ardently  to  be  wished  by  the 
‘  admirers  of  Chaucer  than  that  a  correct  and  elaborate  edition 
‘  should  be  made  of  his  works ;  and  that  some  of  the  same 
‘  exertions  should  be  spent  upon  illustrating  them  which  have 
‘  of  late  years  been  so  liberally  employed  upon  the  productions 
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‘  of  Shakspeare  and  ^Milton.  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  indeed,  has  taken 
‘  much  pains,  and  in  many  instances  to  excellent  purposes,  with 
‘  the  “  Canterbury  Tales;”  but  nothing  can  be  more  miserable 
‘  than  the  condition  of  the  principal  copies  of  the  rest  of  our 
‘  author’s  works.’  And  nearly  thirty  years  later  Dr.  Todd, 
'who  had  himself  recently  edited  both  Spenser  and  Milton,  in 
noticing  Tyrwhitt’s  edition  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  says, 
‘  With  the  text  of  the  remaining  poems  we  must  be  content 
‘  till  an  elaborate  and  correct  edition  of  the  j)oct’s  works, 
‘  which  we  greatly  "want,  be  given.’  The  truth  is,  that  until  the 
last  few  years  the  greater  part  of  Chaucer’s  poetical  works 
have  never,  strictly  speaking,  been  edited  at  all.  ‘  Troilus 
‘  and  Cressid,’  a  story  nearly  as  long  as  the  ‘  JEneid,’  the 
‘  Roinaunt  of  the  liose,’  the  ‘  House  of  Fame,’ the  ‘Legend 
‘  of  Good  Women,’  and  the  minor  poems,  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  together  for  the  first  time  by  Thynne  in  1532,  were 
j)rintcd  from  defective  and  imperfect  manuscripts  without  any 
critical  oversight  or  correction ;  and  from  that  time  to  our 
own  day  they  have  been  rejwinted  from  the  black-letter  folios 
without  any  attempt  at  systematic  critical  revision.  The 
‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  have,  indeed,  hired  somewhat  better, 
having  been  more  than  once  carefully  edited  by  critics  in 
many  respects  well  qualified  for  the  task.  But  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  text  of  Chaucer’s  greatest  work; 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  for  the  adequate  explanation  of  its 
language  and  allusions.  We  have  as  yet  no  satisfactoiy  and 
authoritative  text  even  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales ;  ’  and  the 
best  published  text,  that  recently  revised  by  Mr.  Morris,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  in  detail,  is  ivithout  note  or 
comment  of  any  kind.  The  work  which  Johnson  projected, 
and  which  a  succession  of  eminent  scholars  and  critics  have  so 
earnestly  desiderated,  still  remains,  therefore,  to  be  done. 

In  these  circumstances  the  formation  of  a  Chaucer  Society, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  best  existing  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  poet’s  works,  ought  to  be  matter  of  hearty  con¬ 
gratulation  to  all  lovers  of  English  literature.  Our  public 
and  private  libraries  are  rich  in  Chaucer  manuscripts,  and  the 
best  of  these  must  be  available  for  critical  use  before  an  autho¬ 
ritative  complete  and  satisfactory  text  of  Chaucer  can  be 
produced.  But  the  only  way  of  placing  these  manuscripts 
within  the  reach  of  English  scholars  is  by  printing  them ; 
and,  if  done  at  all,  this  must  obviously  be  the  work  of  a  special 
Society.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Chaucer  Society  ivas 
accordingly  founded  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  united  in  this 
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effort  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  honour  the  memory  of  its 
first  great  poet  and  dramatist.  The  Society  was  set  on  foot  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  to  whose  philological  zeal  and  literary 
industry  students  of  early  English  are  already  so  much 
indebted.  But,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  it  was  established  very 
much  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  the  outset  of  the  temporary  preface  to  the  six- 
text  edition  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  now  publishing  by  the 
Society,  Mr.  Furnivall  says: — ‘  But  before  entering  into  other 
‘  details  let  me  state  that  the  publication  of  these  texts,  and 
‘  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  are  due  mainly  to  the  accom- 
‘  plished  American  scholar,  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  who  called 
‘  forth  the  publication  of  the  Percy  folio  manuscript.’  In  the 
words  of  the  original  prospectus  the  Society  w.as  founded  ‘  to 
‘  do  honour  to  Chaucer,  and  to  let  the  lovers  and  students  of 
‘  his  works  see  how  far  the  best  unpublished  manuscripts  differ 
‘  from  the  jirinted  texts.’ 

‘  It  will  deal  with  the  works  of  no  other  man — except  so  fiir  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  Chaucer — and  will  dissolve 
as  soon  as  all  the  good  manuscripts  of  the  poet’s  works,  and  all  matter 
wanted  for  their  illustration,  are  in  type.  It  is  not  intended  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  edition  of  Chaucer’s  works  past  or  future,  but  to 
supplement  them  all,  and  afford  material  for  the  improvement  of  his 
text.  Eight  or  ten  years  will  suffice,  if  the  Society  be  well  supported, 
to  finish  its  work.  .  .  .  There  are  many  (juestions  of  metre,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  orthography,  and  etymology  yet  to  be  settled,  for  which  more 
prints  of  manuscripts  are  wanted,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  s.ay  that 
every  line  of  Chaucer  contains  points  that  need  reconsideration.  The 
proposal,  then,  is  to  begin  with  “  Tlie  Canterbury  Tales,”  and  give  of 
them  (in  parallel  columns  in  royal  4 to.)  six  of  the  best  unprinted 
manuscripts  known,  and  to  add  in  another  quarto  the  next  best  manu¬ 
scripts  if  300  subscribers  join  the  Society.’ 

This  excellent  plan  has  so  far  been  carried  out  with  commend¬ 
able  diligence  and  fidelity.  Early  in  1869,  the  first  part  of  the 
six-text  edition,  containing  the  ‘  Prologue  ’  and  the  ‘  Knight’s 
‘  Tale,’  w’as  issued  in  the  two  forms  of  separate  octavo  texts, 
and  of  all  the  texts  together  in  a  six-columned  oblong  folio. 
All  the  texts  are  handsomely  printed,  and,  as  we  can  testify 
from  experience,  the  oblong  folio  is  extremely  convenient  for 
collocation  and  reference.  Great  care  moreover  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  printing  the  texts  so  as  to  render  them  as 
accurate  transcripts  of  the  manuscript  as  possible. 

The  Society  very  properly,  hoAvever,  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  text  of  Chaucer,  but  is  anxious  to  collect  and  publish 
the  most  valuable  literary  and  philological  materials  required 
for  the  fuller  illustration  of  his  poetic^  works.  Tliis  illustra- 
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tive  matter  includes  the  foreign  originals  on  which  some  of 
his  longer  narrative,  descriptive,  and  allegorical  poems  are 
founded ;  a  critical  examination  of  the  use  he  made  of  these 
materials,  and  separate  disquisitions  on  points  of  special  in¬ 
terest  connected  with  Chaucer’s  language,  style,  allusions,  and 
versification.  The  publications  of  the  first  year  belonging  to 
this  part  of  the  Society’s  work  are  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
early  English  pronunciation,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Child’s  exhaustive  ])apers  on  the  use  of  the  final  e  by 
Chaucer ;  a  translation  of  Professor  Ebert’s  ‘  Review  of 
‘  Sandras’s  fjtude  snr  Chaucer;'  ft  ‘Thirteenth  Century 
‘  Latin  Treatise  on  the  Chilindre ;  ’  and  the  temporary  pre¬ 
face  by  !Mr.  Furnivall,  Avhich  seeks  for  the  first  time  to  esta¬ 
blish  on  definite  grounds  of  evidence  the  right  order  of  the 
Tales,  with  the  days  and  stages  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage. 
The  issues  of  the  Society,  during  the  second  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  comprise  works  quite  as  important,  and  in  some  respects 
even  more  interesting,  than  those  of  the  first.  In  the  text 
series  of  issues  are  three  additional  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’ — 
those  of  the  ^liller,  the  Reeve,  and  the  Cook ;  and  in  the 
Commentary  series  the  original  of  the  ‘  Tale  of  Constance  ’ 
edited  with  a  translation  from  an  old  French  chronicle,  while 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  ‘  Knight’s  Tale  ’  with  the  Teseide, 
and  of  the  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressid  ’  with  the  Filostrato  of  Boc¬ 
caccio,  are  in  active  jweparation.  It  is  impossible  to  look  into 
these  works  without  feeling  what  very  valuable  materials  they 
supply  to  all  students  of  Cliaucer,  and  especially  to  the  future 
editors  of  his  works.  And  if  the  Society  is  able  to  carry  on 
and  comidete  its  scheme  of  publications,  the  long  national  re- 
j>roach  of  neglecting  ‘  the  Morning  Star  of  Song  ’  will  be 
effectually  removed.  AV^e  learn,  however,  with  astonishment 
and  regret  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Society,  that  although 
an  American  Professor  munificently  sent  over  fifty  guineas  to 
start  it,  only  seventy  subscribers  of  two  guineas  each  have 
been  found  in  England,  and  thirty  in  the  United  States,  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  list  contains  very  few  indeed  of  the 
names  of  the  great  collectors  and  patrons  of  literature,  which 
we  should  have  expected  to  see  in  connexion  with  so  meri¬ 
torious  an  undertaking,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  this 
article  to  promote  the  work,  which  must  have  been  abandoned 
but  for  Mr.  Furnivall’s  indomitable  and  disinterested  ex¬ 
ertions.* 

*  The  Publishers  of  the  Chaucer  Society  are  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co., 
Paternoster  Kow,  by  whom  subscriptions  are  received. 
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From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  publications 
of  the  Chaucer  Society  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  complete 
edition  of  Chaucer’s  works  in  the  twofold  direction  of  text  and 
commentary.  The  requirements  of  such  an  edition  are  an  au¬ 
thoritative  text  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  best  manuscripts, 
and  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  com¬ 
mentary  of  Chaucer’s  learning  and  literary  studies,  his  allu¬ 
sions,  language,  and  versification.  The  first  j)oint  is  the  text; 
and,  in  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  w'ork  the  Chaucer  Society 
is  doing  in  this  respect,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  ])rintcd  texts  down  to  the  present  time.  Caxton  printed 
the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  twice,  the  first  time  from  a  very  cor- 
ru))t  manuscript,  and  the  second  time  from  a  much  better  one. 

‘  Troilus  and  Cressid,’  ‘  The  House  of  Fame,’  ‘  The  As- 
‘  sembly  of  Fowls,’  and  some  minor  pieces,  were  printed  by 
Caxton’s  coadjutors  and  successors,  Wyken  de  Worde  and 
Pynson.  The  first  edition  of  Chaucer’s  poetical  works  was 
that  published  in  1532,  and  edited  by  W.  Thynne.  In  his 
curious  dedication  to  Henry  VIII.,  Thynne  claims  to  have 
corrected,  by  comparison  with  the  manuscripts,  those  parts  of 
the  poet’s  works  already  printed,  and  to  have  published  the 
rest  for  the  first  time.  He  says : — 

‘  And  as  Bokes  of  dy vers  Impryntes  came  unto  my  Ilandes,  I  easely, 
and  withoute  prete  Study  niyglit  and  have  deprehended  in  them 
many  Errours,  Falsyties,  and  Dejiravacions,  Avliiche  evydently  appered 
by  the  Contrarieties  and  Alteracions  ibimde  by  Collacyon  of  the  one 
with  the  other,  wlierby  I  was  moved  and  styred  to  make  dilygent 
Serche  where  I  might  fynde  or  recover  anye  trewe  Copies  or  Ex- 
emplaries  of  the  sayde  Bookes,  wherunto  in  Processe  of  Tyme,  nat 
without  Coste  and  Payne,  I  attayned ;  and  nat  onely  unto  such  as 
seme  to  be  very  trewe  Copes  of  tliosc  Workes  of  Geflfray  Chaucei', 
whychc  before  had  ben  put  in  Prynte,  but  also  to  dyvers  other 
neuer  tyll  nowe  imprinted,  but  remaynynge  almoste  unknowen  and 
in  Oblyvion.’ 

As  may  be  surmised  from  this  extract,  Chaucer  did  not  benefit 
much  from  Thynne’s  supervision,  his  text  of  the  ‘  Canterbury 
‘  Tales  ’  being  in  some  respects  inferior  to  that  of  Caxton’s 
second  reprint,  while  the  minor  poems  are  crowded  with  verbal 
corruptions.  Stowe,  the  next  editor,  added  little  to  Thynne's 
work,  except  some  miscellaneous  poems,  ‘  now’  imprinted  I’or 
‘  the  first  time,’  which  fill  twenty  pages  of  his  massive  folio. 
These  poems  are  of  doubtful  authority,  being  more  in  Lid- 
gate’s  manner  than  Chaucer’s  ;  but  the  longest  of  them,  ‘  The 
‘  Court  of  Love,’  has  kept  its  place  in  the  subsequent  editions 
of  the  poet’s  works.  The  third  chief  edition  published  during 
the  sixteenth  century  is  that  edited  by  Speight,  and  in  many 
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respects  he  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  editor,  strictly 
so  called,  of  Chaucer.  Thynne  and  Stowe  paid  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  text ;  and  neither  of  them  attempted  anything  in 
the  way  of  illustration  or  commentary.  Speight  attended  in  a 
manner  to  both  these  departments  of  an  editor’s  duty ;  and, 
though  his  alterations  in  the  text  arc  com})arativcly  few  and 
unimportant,  they  are  still  in  the  main  improvements.  But  his 
claims  as  an  editor  rest  inaiidy  on  his  explanations  of  Chaucer’s 
language.  He  is  the  first  that  attempted  any  detailed  expla¬ 
nation  of  archaic  words  and  phrases ;  and  his  glossary,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  entitles  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  Chaucer  students.  This  gratitude  would  have  becu  still 
stronger  had  Speight  told  the  whole  story  of  ‘  Wade  and  his 
‘  bote  called  Guingclot,  as  also  his  straungc  exploits  in  the 
*  same,’  instead  of  simply  passing  it  over  ‘  as  being  long  and 
‘  fabulous.’  The  story  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
northern  mythology,  and  abounded  in  marvellous  incident. 
And  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literary  history  that 
a  stoi'y  of  this  nature,  so  well-known  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  an  editor,  in  noticing  Chaucer’s  allu¬ 
sions  to  it,  thinks  even  an  outline  needless,  should  noAV  have  so 
completely  ])erished  that  no  fragment  of  it  can  be  recovered. 
Possibly,  however,  some  detailed  reference  to  the  story  may 

f'^et  be  found  in  some  early  English  manuscrij)t  hitherto  unpub- 
ished,  or  perhaps  in  the  broken-down  form  of  chap-book  stories 
which  have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  collectors.  Speight's 
compact  folio,  first  published  in  1598,  again  in  1602,  with  some 
improvements,  and  a  third  time  in  1687,  with  a  few  trifling 
additions,  continued  to  be  the  standard  edition  of  Chaucer 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  the  collected 
works  of  our  more  celebrated  poets  generally  appeared  in 
the  folio  forai,  and  the  folio  belongs  to  the  pre- critical  period 
of  our  literary  history.  Urry’s  ambitious  work,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1721  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  tallest  of 
all  the  Chaucer  folios,  is  certainly  no  exception.  The  licen¬ 
tious  alterations  of  the  text,  in  which  Urry  habitually  in¬ 
dulged,  have  simply  made  it  perversely  corrupt  in  every  part. 
The  truth  is  that  Urry,  though  in  some  respects  an  accom¬ 
plished  man  and  a  lover  of  our  early  literatiu’e,  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  Chaucei’’s  language  and  versification ;  and  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  alterations  by  which  he  claims  to  have  ‘  in  a  great 
‘  measure  restored  and  perfected  the  text,’  have  in  numberless 
lines  destroyed  both  the  grammar  and  the  metre,  and  in  many 
the  sense  as  well. 
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The  first  editor  of  any  part  of  Chaucer’s  Avorks  Avho  dis¬ 
played  anything  like  the  spirit  and  power  of  genuine  eriticism 
was  undoubtedly  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  best  remembered  perhaps 
by  his  learned  ‘  Thesaurus,’  which  long  held  its  place  as  a 
standard  lexicon  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  has  been  referred  to 
by  recent  scholars  as  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  research. 
Dr.  ^lorcll  was  however  an  English  as  Avell  as  a  classical 
scholar,  having  edited  Spenser,  and  commenced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  on  a  thoroughly  complete  and 
satisfactory  plan.  The  only  matter  of  regret  is  that  he  did 
not  carry  out  his  admirable  scheme  and  finish  the  work  he  had 
so  well  begun.  The  first  volume  of  the  projected  Avork,  and 
Ave  believe  the  only  one  ever  issued,  apjjeared  in  1737,  and 
Avas  entitled  ‘  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  in  the  ori- 
‘  ginal,  from  the  most  authentic  manuscripts,  Avith  references 
‘  to  authors  ancient  and  modern,  various  readings,  and  expla- 
‘  natory  notes.’  This  volume  contains  the  ‘  Prologue  ’  and  the 
‘  Knight’s  Tale,’  a  modern  version  of  each  being  appended  to 
the  original  text.  TyrAvhitt  refers  to  it  in  terms  of  high  but 
just  praise;  and  it  appears  from  his  reference  to  have  been  the 
oidy  part  of  the  Avork  that  had  been  j)ublished.  INIr.  Kobert 
Hell,  hoAvcver,  in  his  introduction  to  the  edition  of  Chaucer  in 
the  Annotated  Engllsli  Poets,  says  that  ‘  the  “  Canterbury 
‘  Tales  ”  Avere  published  in  1740  by  Dr.  T.  Morell and  that 
‘  this  is  the  edition  to  Avhich  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  gives  the  date  of 
‘  1737.’  The  last  j)art  of  the  statement  is  certainly  inaccu¬ 
rate,  as  the  volume  of  1737  lies  before  us,  and  is  evidently  that 
to  Avhich  Tyrwhitt  refers,  and  Avhich  he  used  in  pi-cparing  his 
own  edition  for  the  jwess.  And  Ave  feel  convinced  that  the 
first  part  ol’  Mr.  Bell’s  statement  is  also  inaccurate,  and  that 
tlie  volume  (»f  1737  is  the  only  part  of  Dr.  ^lorell’s  pi-ojected 
work  that  ever  appeared.  This  part  is,  liowcver,  (|uite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shoAV  that  in  undertaking  to  edit  Chaucer  Dr.  Moi’ell 
took  a  just  aud  comprehensive  vicAv  of  the  AA'ork  to  be  done, 
and  that  he  ])osscssed  many  of  the  higher  qualities  essential  to 
its  successful  execution.  His  plan  includes  minute  attention 
both  to  text  and  commentary ;  and  in  dealing  Avith  the  text 
‘  he  set  out,’  says  TyrAvhitt,  ‘  upon  the  only  rational  plan,  that 
‘  of  collating  the  best  manuscripts  and  selecting  from  them  the 
‘  genuine  readings.’  For  this  purpose  he  examined  no  feAver 
than  fifteen  manuscripts  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales ;  ’  and, 
Avhile  adopting  the  best  and  most  authoritative  readings  in  the 
text,  he  gave  all  the  more  important  manuscript  variations  in 
the  shape  of  a  separate  textual  appendix.  This  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  exhibition  of  various  readings  gives  indeed  to  Dr.  Morell’s 
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work  a  more  scholarly  character  and  a  higher  critical  value 
than  belongs  to  any  other  edition  of  the  ‘  Prologue  ’  and 
‘  Knight’s  Tale.’  And  so  great  is  his  respect  for  the  authority 
of  the  best  manuscripts,  that  he  sometimes  gives  a  reading 
from  them,  even  although  he  does  not  fully  understand  it. 
Thus  in  the  description  of  the  knight  he  was  the  first  to  adopt 
the  manuscript  reading  of  the  line  — 

‘  In  Lettowe  haddc  he  ret/sed  and  in  Ruce.’ 

The  previous  editions  had  ridden,  but  Dr.  Morell,  while 
mistaking  its  meaning,  restored  reysed  (journeyed,  travelled) 
on  the  authority  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors. 
Though  the  noun  reyse  is  found,  this  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
known  example  of  the  verb  in  our  literature,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  is  thus  of  some  etymological  interest.  Dr.  Morell  had 
also  studied  with  care  Chaucer’s  language  and  versification, 
and  his  knowledge  of  both  enabled  him  to  point  out  whole 
classes  of  blunders  vitiating  innumerable  lines  in  UiTy’s  adul¬ 
terated  text.  Two  remarks  of  his  on  Chaucer’s  versification 
are  worth  quoting,  not  oidy  as  acute  in  themselves  and  of  per¬ 
manent  value,  but  as  anticij>ating  the  special  criticism  of  later 
Chaucerian  metrists.  In  rejdy  to  Urry’s  claim  that  Chaucer’s 
lines  are  marked  by  perfect  syllabic  regularity.  Dr.  Morell 
])oints  out  that  his  verses,  while  always  musical,  have  some¬ 
times  a  syllabic  too  much,  and  sometimes  a  syllable  too  little  : 

‘  Ilis  imnibers,  however,’  he  says,  ‘  are  by  no  means  so  rough  and 
inharmonious  as  some  people  imagine  ;  there  is  a  charming  simplicity 
in  tlnan,  and  they  are  always  musical  whether  they  want  or  exceed 
their  complement ;  the  former  case,  I  have  observed,  wlnm  it  happens, 
is  generally  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  when  a  pause  is  to  be  made, 
or  rather  two  times  to  be  given  to  the  first  syllable,  as  v.  3C8  : 

“  Not  in  Purgatory,  but  in  Hell.” 

Mr,  Urry,  to  make  out  his  ten  syllables,  reads  it,  riylit  in  hell, 
which  right,  though  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  a  pun,  is  wrong,  as  it 
renders  the  verse  very  harsh  and  dissonant.  But  this  is  only  one  verse 
among  hundreds  that  are  false  accented  in  Mr.  Urry’s  edition,  as  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  that  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consult  the  various 
readings  annexed  to  this.’ 

This  passage  anticipates  one  of  the  most  important  points 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Skeat  in  his  excellent  supplement  to 
Tyrwhitt’s  Essay  on  Chaucer’s  versification.  Again,  in  notic¬ 
ing  Chaucer’s  metrical  use  of  the  final  e,  Dr.  Morell  says : — 

‘  But  give  me  leave  to  observe  that  he  has  never  used  it  in  any  even 
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place,  except  tlic  2in1,  where  it  is  allowable,  especially  if  the  accent  bn 
strong  upon  the  4th. 

“  Whanne  that  Apiyl,”  v.  1. 

“  Thatte  no  Drop,”  v.  131. 

‘  I  siiy  that  the  final  c  (and  I  believe  I  might  say  the  .sjiine  of  the  plural 
cn  or  especially  of  monosyllables,  v.  174,  elc.)  is  never  used  in  the 
4tli,  (>th,  8th,  or  last  syllabic  of  the  verse,  which  is  a  fault  that  most 
injudiciously  runs  through  Mr.  Urry’s  edition.’ 

This  statement  is  iiuleed  virtually  combated  by  Mr.  Ellis  iu 
bis  elaborate  Avork  on  ‘  Early  English  Pi-onunciation.’  lie 
jioints  out  that  in  French  poetry  the  Aveak  or  final  c  may 
oceujiy  almost  any  of  the  even  or  strong  places  of  the  verse ; 
and  he  gives  examples  of  its  use  in  others  besides  the  second, 
tidding  that  if  the  text  is  correct  avc  find  the  same  use  in 
(diauccr.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  textual  corruption, 
the  three  examples  ISIr.  Ellis  gives  are  at  most  but  occasional 
exceptions  to  an  important  rule  of  Chaucer’s  verse  first  gene¬ 
ralised  by  Dr.  Morell. 

AVe  can  only  glance  at  Dr.  Morell’s  scheme  of  illustration, 
Avhich  is  as  judicious  and  complete  as  his  method  of  dealing 
Avith  the  text.  It  includes  brief  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
explaining  archaic  AA'ords,  phrases,  and  allusions,  and  often 
containing  parallel  passages  from  the  jmets  ancient  and  modern, 
and  a  commentary  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix  explaining  at 
greater  length  the  historical  allusions  of  the  text,  as  Avell  as 
its  references  to  contempoi*ary  life  and  manners.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  oKsolete  AV'ords  is  sometimes  inaccurate,  and  the 
etymology  often  erroneous ;  but  considering  the  Ioav  state  of 
English  philology  at  the  time,  this  pai*t  of  the  Avork  is  Avell 
done,  and  generally,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  the 
volume  is  Avell  entitled  to  TyrAvhitt’s  praise  of ‘being  infinitely 
‘  preferable  to  any  of  those  that  preceded  it.’  It  may  indeed 
even  yet  be  favourably  compared  Avith  some  that  ha\'e  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  and  that  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  better 
knoAvn. 

TyrAvhltt  comes  next  as  an  editor  of  Chaucer,  and  his  edition 
of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales’  is  so  well  knoAvn  that  it  is  needless 
to  specify  its  merits  and  defects  in  detail.  In  our  judgment, 
the  merits  of  the  AAork  far  outAveigh  its  defects,  although  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knoAvledge  the  text  must  no  doubt  be 
regarded  as  seriously  defective.  Still  on  the  Avhole  Tyrwhitt 
has  done  more  for  Chaucer  than  any  other  single  editor.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  he  Avas  unacquainted  Avith  the  niceties  of 
Chaucer’s  grammar,  and  their  intimate  connexion  A;^ith  the 
mechanism  of  his  verse;  and  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  introduction 
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to  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  has  ein|)hasized  these 
deficiencies  in  somewhat  sweeping  terms.  But  Tyrwhitt  was 
a  sagacious  critic,  possessing  great  literary  knowledge,  taste, 
and  industry ;  and  he  brought  all  his  powers  and  acquirements 
to  the  illustration  of  his  favourite  author,  often  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  results.  Though  his  paleographical  knowledge  was  not 
of  a  very  critical  kind,  he  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  in  general  wherever  the  sense  or  poetical  expres¬ 
siveness  of  the  verse  is  concerned,  his  selection  of  readings 
shows  not  only  sound  judgment,  but  cultivated  feeling  and 
ajipreciation.  And  in  these  respects  the  readings  of  Tyrwhitt’s 
edition  are  often,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  better  than  those 
of  the  Haxdeian  text  which  has  now  taken  its  place. 

Tlie  next  step  in  the  history  of  Chaucer  texts  is  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  manuscript — the  Harleian — by  Mr.  Wright  in 
1847.  This  publication  represents  something  like  a  revolution 
in  the  [>lan  of  editing  Chaucer,  and  at  once  raises  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  text.  At 
first  sight  Mr.  Wright  seems  to  make  out  a  strong  case  for  his 
own  plan.  After  noticing  that  the  grammatical  forms  of  the 
fourteenth  century  underwent  a  considerable  change  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth,  and  that  copyists  of  this  date  usually 
employed  the  language  of  the  time  rather  than  of  the  author 
they  are  copying,  he  contends  that  the  only  satisfactory  plan 
of  editing  Chaucer  is  to  select  the  oldest  and  best  manuscript, 
ami  to  adhere  to  it  faithfully  throughout.  The  opposite  plan, 
which  had  hitherto  been  usually  followed,  he  condemns  indeed 
in  no  very  measured  terms  : — 

‘  It  is  evident,  therefore,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  plan  of  forming  the  text 
of  any  work  of  the  periods  of  which  we  are  speaking  from  a  number  of 
dilFerent  manuscripts,  written  at  different  times  and  different  places,  is 
the  most  absurd  plan  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Yet  this  was 
the  method  professedly  followed  by  Tyrwhitt  in  forming  a  text  of  the 
“  Canterbury  Tales  ”  of  Chaucer.’ 

And  after  jiointing  out  Tyrwhitt’s  special  disqualifications 
as  a  student  of  manuscripts,  he  adds : — 

‘  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  to  form  a  satisfactory 
text  of  Chaucer,  we  must  give  up  the  printed  editions,  and  fall  back 
upon  the  manuscripts ;  and  that  instead  of  bundling  them  altogethei-, 
we  must  pick  out  one  best  manuscript  which  also  is  one  of  those  nearest 
to  Chaucer’s  time.  The  latter  circumstance  is  absolutely  necessjirj',  if 
we  would  reproduce  the  language  and  versification  of  the  author.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  earliest  manu¬ 
script  ^might  possibly  be  very  incorrect  and  incomplete,  from  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  scribe  who  copied  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Tales.”  The 
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Ilarleiiin  mannscript,  No.  7334,  is  by  far  the  liest  niannscript  of 
t^iaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Talcs  ”  that  I  have  yet  cxatnineci,  in  regard 
both  to  antiquity  and  correctness.  The  handwriting  is  one  wliich 
would  at  first  sight  be  taken  by  an  experienced  scholar  for  that  of  the 
latter  |)jirt  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  must  have  been  written 
within  a  few  years  after  1400,  and  therefore  soon  after  Chaucer’s  death 
and  the  publication  of  the  “  Canterbury  Tales.”  Its  language  has  very 
little,  if  any,  appearance  of  local  dialect ;  and  the  text  is  in  general 
extremely  good,  the  variations  from  Tyrwhitt  being  usually  tor  the 
better.’ 

This  reasoning  seems,  as  we  have  said,  sufficiently  conclusive, 
and  it  has  very  naturally  determined  the  course  of  subsequent 
editors,  both  Mr.  Bell  and  IVIr.  Morris  having  followed  Mr. 
AVright’s  plan,  and  adopted  the  text  he  had  selected.  But  the 
publication  of  the  Chaucer  Society’s  six-text  edition  of  the 
‘  Prologue’  and  ‘  Knight’s  Tale’  has  very  much  destroyed  the 
f)rce  of  Mr.  AVright’s  plea  in  favour  of  adhering  strictly  to  a 
single  text.  A  comparison  of  the  TIarleian  text  with  the  six 
now  publishing  by  the  Society,  will  show  that  there  are  num¬ 
berless  points  of  grammar,  metre,  or  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
iin[)roved  by  careful  collation,  and  that  the  old  plan  must  still 
be  followed  before  Ave  can  hope  to  secure  a  satisfactory  and 
authoritative  text.  AA^c  pro^wsc  to  illustrate  this  necessity 
more  in  detail  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Morris’s  text — the  best 
fonn  of  the  Harleian — with  the  six  other  texts  noAV  available 
for  critical  collation.  ^Meamvhile,  to  complete  the  account  of 
texts,  Ave  must  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  edition  of  Chaucer’s 
Poetical  AA’^orks,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell  for  the  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets.  As  Ave  have  said,  Mr.  Bell  and 
his  colleague  Mr.  Jephson  adopt  the  Harleian  text,  making 
alterations  here  and  there,  Avhich  are  not  hoAvever  in  all  cases 
improvements.  They  are,  hoAvever,  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  attempted  almost  for  the  first  time  to  edit  the 
minor  ])oems,  as  Avell  as  of  having  given  throughout  a  number 
of  useful  miscellaneous  notes.  Neither  of  the  editors  was  tho¬ 
roughly  master  of  Chaucer’s  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and 
their  attempted  explanation  of  archaic  Avords  and  phrases  arc 
sometimes  ludicrously  at  fault.  In  the  folloAving  verse  from 
‘  Troilus  and  Cressid,’  a  comparatively  common  and  Avell-knoAvn 
Avord  is  misinter[)reted  Avith  j)crverse  but  curious  ingenuity  : — 

‘  This  Troylus,  Avithouten  rcetle  or  lore. 

As  man  that  hath  his  joyes  ck  forlorc. 

Was  Avaytynge  on  his  lady  everemore, 

As  she  that  AVas  sothfaste  crop,  and  moore, 

Of  al  his  lust  or  joyes  here  tolbre  : 

Rut,  Troylus,  noAv  farcAvcl  al  thy  joye  ! 

For  shalfoAV  nevere  se  hire  eft  in  Troyc.’ 
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On  this  passage  the  note  is,  ‘  Crop  moans  the  top  slioot  of  a 
‘  tree  or  other  vegetable.  “  Crop  and  root  ”  is  a  common 
‘  expression,  meaning  the  whole  of  anything,  like  our  “  root  and 
‘  “  branch.”  Perhaps  crop  and  moore,  or  more,  may  mean 
‘  the  top  and  more  than  the  toj),  by  a  violent  hyperbole.’ 
Moore  is,  however,  a  familiar  English  word  for  root,  common 
in  our  early  literature,  and  still  used  colloquially  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  the  south  and  west.  Notwith¬ 
standing  defects  of  this  kind,  the  edition  is  on  the  whole  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  convenient  for  English  readers. 

The  latest  text  of  Chaucer’s  ])oetical  works,  that  edited  by 
Mr.  IMorris,  and  substituted  for  Tyrwhitt’s  in  the  new  issue  of 
the  Aldine  Series,  is  undoubtedly  also  the  best.  Mr.  INIorris 
is  one  of  our  most  accurate  and  accomplished  early  English 
scholars,  and  no  better  editor  of  a  mediajval  text  could  possibly 
be  found.  After  examining  several  manuscripts  of  the  ‘  Can- 
‘  terbury  Talcs,’  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Wright  in  thinking  the 
Harleian  text  the  best,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  selected 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  throughout.  Clerical  errors  and 
corrupt  readings  were  corrected  by  collation  with  other  manu¬ 
scripts,  especially  the  Lansdowne,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  Mr.  Morris’s  text  will  show  how  painstaking  he  has  been  in 
this  part  of  his  work.  The  rest  of  the  poems  have  been  edited 
from  the  manuscripts  where  they  existed,  and  the  result  is  the 
best  text  of  Chaucer  that  has  yet  appeared.  Good  as  it  is, 
however,  we  hope  to  show  that  something  better  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  turning  to  full  account  the  valuable  materials  the 
Chaucer  Society  arc  providing  for  critical  use.  As  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Moms  gives  what  all  recent  editors  have  regarded 
as  the  best  manuscript  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  in  the  best 
form,  carefully  revised,  and  corrected  throughout.  The  impor¬ 
tant  question  is,  whether  a  still  better  text  may  not  be  produced 
by  the  critical  collation  of  other  manuscripls.  ^Ir.  right,  ns 
we  have  seen,  scouts  this  notion;  and  even  IMr.  Furnivall,  the 
editor  of  the  Chaucer  Society  texts,  seems  disposed  to  .answer 
it  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  manner.  At  least  he  expresses 
himself  as  disappointed  at  the  extent  of  general  agreement 
hetween  the  nuinuscripts  the  Society  has  undertaken  to 
publish. 

A  comjiarison  of  ^Ir.  Morris’s  text  of  the  ‘  Prologue  ’  and 
the  ‘  Knight's  Talc  ’  with  the  texts  of  the  Society,  has,  however, 
convinced  us  that  the  question  as  to  ])ossible  improvement 
must  be  answered  decisively  in  the  aflSrmative.  Knowing 
beforehand  the  excellence  of  the  Harleian  text,  and  the  general 
agreement  of  the  six  other  manuscripts,  we  have  been  surprised 
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indeed  at  tlio  number  of  emendations  of  greater  or  less  import¬ 
ance  they  afford.  In  the  ‘  Prologue’  alone  there  are,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  upwards  of  fifty  lines  that  may  he  improved  hy  collation 
either  in  sense  or  metre,  while  in  the  ‘  Knight’s  Tale  ’  the  better 
readings  arc  in  j)roportion  to  its  length  even  more  numerous 
and  important.  These  better  readings  affect  mainly  the  metre, 
the  meaning,  or  the  jioetical  cxpi’cssivencss  of  the  existing 
text.  Some,  again,  effect  marked  improvements  in  minutiic 
of  grammar,  emjdiasis,  and  spelling.  While  nothing  can  he 
more  arbitrary  and  unsettled  than  the  orthograjdiy  of  Chaucer’s 
day,  and  indeed  for  centuries  later,  the  spelling  of  the  llarleian 
manuscript  is  still  peculiarly  harsh  and  clumsy,  especially  in 
the  case  of  proper  names,  and  they  might  easily  be  altered 
for  the  better  on  the  authority  of  the  other  texts.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  the  metre  arc  effected  sometimes  by  the  simple 
transposition  of  words  in  the  line,  sometimes  hy  exchanging 
one  form  of  word  for  another,  and  often  in  both  ways.  Some¬ 
times  again  hy  the  omission  of  a  superfluous  word  or  syllable, 
and  at  others  hy  the  introduction  of  a  word  or  syllable  that  at 
once  fills  up  the  measure  and  com])letcs  the  sense.  The  read¬ 
ings  that  improve  the  meaning  do  so  usually  by  removing 
vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  giving  increased  clearness  and 
precision  to  the  image  or  idea  presented.  This  is  accomplished 
in  various  ways,  sometimes  hy  the  apt  use  of  defining  epithets 
and  particles,  as  this  lord  instead  of  the  lord  (172),  that  house 
instead  of  an  house  (o78),  the  chieftain  instead  of  a  chieftain 
(1697).  Sometimes  hy  a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the 
noun  or  verb,  as  shall  not  die  instead  of  should  not  (1683), 
taketh  his  Iceve  instead  of  took  his  leeve  (359),  hearkeneth,  the 
true  imperative  form,  instead  of  hearken  (985),  full  of  degrees 
instead  of  full  of  degree  (1032),  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks 
instead  of  the  nobles  (2041). 

These  details  of  more  accurate  expression  derived  from  the 
other  manuscripts  not  only  clear  up  obscurities,  hut  correct 
errors  in  the  llarleian  text,  errors  which  mar  the  sense  of  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the 
context.  In  the  ‘  Knight’s  Tale,’  for  example,  after  Palamon, 
Ihnely,  and  Arcite  have  visited  the  temples  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  ilars,  to  pray  for  help  in  the  apjn-oachlng  eontest,  there 
arises  some  dissension  among  the  Gods  which  is  ‘  stinted’ hy 
an  address  of  Saturn  to  Venus,  in  which  he  says ; — 

‘  Now  wepc  noinorc,  I  schal  do  diligence, 

TliJit  Paloinon,  that  is  thjine  owen  knight, 

Schal  have  his  lady,  as  thou  hast  him  hight.’ 

In  the  second  line  the  llarleian  text  reads,  and  Mr.  Morris 
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prints,  mine  instead  of  thine,  a  blunder  which  the  context,  it  is 
true,  corrects,  but  which  is  none  the  less  a  disfigurement  to 
the  text.  All  the  six  manuscripts  read  correctly  thine.  Again, 
in  the  ‘  Prologue,’  JMr.  Morris’s  text  spoils  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  touches  in  the  description  of  the  ‘choleric’ Reeve. 
Tic  is  rcj)rescntcd  as  a  man  of  keen  observation  and  incessant 
activity,  keej)ing  a  rigid  outlook  over  the  Avhole  of  his  lord’s 
property  with  a  minute  knowledge  and  thorough-going  super¬ 
vision  of  everything  connected  with  it — crops  and  prices,  corn 
and  cattle,  dairy  and  farmyard  produce.  He  keeps  a  sharp 
eye,  moreover,  on  the  factors,  tenants,  and  labourers  of  the 
estate,  and  invariably  ferrets  out  the  little  schemes,  the  petty 
concealments  and  evasions,  by  which  they  strive  to  secure  an 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  their  superior.  lie  does  this  with 
such  remorseless  certainty  that  they  are  in  terror  of  him : — 

‘  Syn  that  his  lord  was  twenti  yeer  of  age  ; 

Ther  couthe  nonian  bringe  him  in  arrerage. 

Ther  nas  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hyne, 

That  he  ne  knewe  his  sleight  and  his  covyne  ; 

They  were  adrad  of  him,  as  of  the  deth.’ 

‘  There  Avas  no  auditor  that  could  on  him  Avin,’  and  ‘  none 
‘  could  bring  him  in  arrearage.’  In  other  Avords,  no  one  has 
any  handle  against  him.  He  is  far  too  skilful  a  manager  to 
let  his  practices  appear.  While  he  finds  out  the  practices  of  all 
his  lord’s  tenants  and  dependents,  he  at  the  same  time  so 
effectually  conceals  his  oAvn  as  to  receive  from  his  lord  sub¬ 
stantial  rcAvards  for  his  zeal  and  faithfulness.  The  Harleian 
manuscript,  hoAvever,  destroys  this  feature  in  the  description, 
and  rcA’crses  Chaucer’s  meaning,  by  reading  in  the  fourth  line, 

‘  that  thejf  ne  kncAve  his  sleight  and  his  covyne.’  This  Avould 
represent  all  the  tenants  as  knoAving  the  Reeve’s  malpractices, 
instead  of  the  Reeve  knoAving  theirs.  Rut  if  so,  he  Avould 
have  been  in  their  poAver  instead  of  their  being  in  his ;  and 
apart  from  this,  the  reading  is  altogether  inconsistent  Avith  the 
other  part  of  the  description.  If  his  lord  is  to  be  robbed,  he 
is  evidently  determined  that  he  shall  be  robbed  by  none  but 
himself.  All  the  manuscripts  accordingly,  instead  of  they  read 
he,  AA’hich  is  undoubtedly  coiTCCt.  , 

A  considerable  number  of  the  better  readings  derived  from 
the  Society’s  texts  affect  the  expressiveness  rather  than  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  amended  lines,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  real  poetic  value,  giving  greater  strength  and  vivacity  to 
the  narrative,  increased  richness  or  delicacy  of  colouring  to 
the  description.  In  some  cases  the  emend<ation  consists  of  a 
fresh  and  appropriate  epithet  instead  of  a  merely  expletive  or 
VOL.  CXXXII.  NO.  CCLXIX.  C 
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rediiiuliint  plira.;.o.  In  others  it  is  cfVected  by  the  substitution 
of  a  verb  or  noun  of  j;reatcr  strength  or  picturesqueness,  or  in 
some  slight  additional  eireinnstance  that  heightens  the  effect  of 
the  whole  picture.  In  the  fine  comparison  of  the  mortal 
cai’iicstness  and  hate  in  the  faces  of  the  two  brothers  as  they 
prepare  in  silence  for  the  deadly  conflict : — 

‘Riglit  us  the  himters  in  tlic  regno  of  Trace, 

That  stondeth  at  the  gappe  witli  a  spere, 

Wlian  honted  is  the  lyoun  or  tlie  here, 

And  liereth  him  come  riishini/  in  the  greves, 

And  hreketh  bothc  tlic  bowes  and  the  leves, 

And  thenketh,  “  Here  coincth  my  mortel  enemy, 

Withoute  faile,  he  mot  be  deed  or  I ; 

For  eyther  I  mot  slcn  him  at  the  gappe. 

Or  he  moot  sloe  mo,  if  it  me  misliaiipc :  ” 

So  ferden  they,  in  chaungyng  of  here  hew.’ 

The  llarlcian  manuscript  has  in  the  fourth  line  com/y/y  instead 
of  rnsliinii.  the  more  forcible  reading  in  which  all  six  texts 
agree.  Again,  when  Theseus  hunting  with  his  (iucen  and 
royal  company,  discovers  the  two  brotiiers  fighting,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Avhat  follows  has,  in  the  six  texts,  some  delicate 
touches  that  arc  wanting  in  the  llarlcian.  At  first,  incensed 
at  the  outrage  of  his  authority,  Theseus  condemns  Palamon  and 
Arcite  to  immediate  death,  but  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
tlic  (^ucen,  her  sister  Emily,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  company, 
he  gradually  relents,  and  with  the  finest  art  Chaucer  lets  us 
sec  the  wdiole  process  of  thought  by  which  the  change  is 
effected.  lie  muses  with  himself,  and  after  a  brief  soliloquy 
in  which  he  recalls  the  motives  to  compassion,  his  hard  resolve 
melts,  the  frown  of  sudden  anger  passes  away,  and  with 
lightened  eyes  he  lifts  up  his  head  and  utters  a  kind  of  apos¬ 
trophe  or  invocation  to  the  God  of  Love.  The  description  of 
the  change  and  its  results  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  Ami  in  his  gcntil  hert  he  tliought  aimon. 

And  unto  himst'lf  he  scyde :  “  Fy 

Upon  .1  Lord  that  wol  liavc  no  mercy. 

But  be  a  lyoun  bothc  in  word  anti  dedc, 

To  hem  that  ben  in  repentaunce  and  drede. 

As  wel  a^  to  a  proud  dispitious  man, 

Tliat  wol  mayntcyne  that  he  first  bigan. 

'I'liat  lord  hath  litel  of  di.serccioun. 

That  in  such  cans  can  no  divisioun  ; 

But  waycth  pride  and  humblenesse  .'liter  oon," 

.Vnd  schortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  oi/on, 

He  gan  to  lohen  up  with  eyen  light. 

And  spak  these  same  wordo.s  al  in  hight. 
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“  The  god  of  love,  a  !  benedicite, 

How  mighty  and  how  gret  a  lord  is  ho  ! 

Agayns  his  might  thcr  gayncth  non  obstacles, 

Ho  may  bo  clepod  a  god  for  his  miracles.”  ’ 

This  is  the  reading  of  tlte  si.x  manuscripts,  and  it  differs  in  a 
munher  of  minute  particulars  from  that  of  the  Ilarleian  text. 
Two  of  these  are,  however,  of  special  interest,  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  cardinal  poetical  qualities  of  truth  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  description.  In  the  second  line  instead  of  ‘  softely,’ 
the  Ilarleian  manuscrij)t  reads  ‘  sothly,’ truly,  w’hich  in  this 
connexion  is  a  mere  expletive,  adding  nothing  whatever  to  the 
description,  Avhile  ‘softely,’  connected  with  the  ‘gentil  heart’  in 
the  line  above,  and  the  remonstrance  that  folloAVS,  paints  at 
once  the  melting  of  the  wrathful  mood,  and  the  relenting 
soliloquy  it  produced.  Again,  in  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of 
the  reading  ‘  loken  up,’  the  Ilarleian  text  has  ‘  loke  on  hem.’ 
liut  from  the  line  that  folloAvs,  as  well  as  from  the  Avhole  con¬ 
text  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  ‘  loken  up  ’ 
must  be  the  true  reading.  After  reasoning  Avith  himself 
against  the  obstinate  endurance  of  Avrath  and  pride,  and  on  the 
strong  motives  to  mercy  in  such  a  case,  until  the  gloAV  of 
anger  had  faded,  Theseus  at  length,  Avith  eidarged  heart  and 
lighted  countenance,  looks  iq)  and  breaks  forth  into  an  excla¬ 
mation  on  the  force  of  Ioa  c  Avhich  is  a  kind  of  indirect  apos- 
tro))he  to  the  higher  poAvers.  Such  an  apostrophe  could  not 
Avith  propriety  be  addressed  to  the  tAAo  youthful  culprits  aAvait- 
ing  his  decision,  especially  as  in  the  upAvard  appeal  he  describes 
their  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  ])OAVcr  invoked.  Then  pre¬ 
sently,  toAvards  the  close  of  the  appeal,  he  tunis  to  them  and 
says — 

‘  A  man  moot  ben  a  fool  or  young  or  oldc, 

I  Avoot  it  by  myself  ful  yoro  agon  : 

For  in  my  time  a  scrA'ant  Avaa  1  on. 

And  therefore  s>/ii  I  knoAvc  of  loves  paynr, 

And  Avot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  de.streyno. 

As  he  that  liath  ben  caught  ojt  in  his  lajc, 

I  you  forgeve  holly  thi.s  tresjiacc, 

^Vt  reciuest  of  the  queen  that  kneleth  hoerc. 

And  eek  of  Emely,  my  suster  deere.’ 

In  these  ten  lines  there  arc  no  fcAver  than  five  changes  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Society’s  texts,  Avhich  arc,  in  our  judgment, 
inq>rovcmcnts.  We  cannot  ])ause  to  comment  on  them  in  de¬ 
tail,  but  in  this  as  in  other  extracts  they  arc  printed  in  italics 
that  Chaucer  students  may  be  able  to  compare  them  Avith  the 
llarleiau  text  for  themselves. 
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"We  may,  however,  give  a  few  more  examples  of  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  and  important  class  of  emendations — those  whieh 
give  an  additional  or  a  more  expressive  word  or  phrase  that 
lieightens  tlie  descriptive  ettect  of  the  passage.  The  six  last 
lines  in  the  descrij*tion  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  are  in  Mr. 
Morris’s  text  as  follows : — 


‘  Of  studio  took  he  most  cure  and  hcedc. 

Not  oo  word  spalc  he  more  than  was  neede ; 

All  that  he  spak  it  was  of  heyo  prudence 
And  schort  and  quyk,  and  full  of  great  sentence. 

.Souninge  in  moral  manere  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche.’ 

The  reading  of  the  six  manuscripts  is: — 

‘  Of  studio  took  ho  most  cure  and  most  heede. 

Not  oo  word  spak  ho  more  than  was  neede ; 

And  that  was  seijd  in  form  and  reverence 
And  schort  and  quyk,  and  ful  of  livjh  sentence. 

Sounynge  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche.’ 

Here  the  third  line  in  the  TIarleian  adds  little  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  being  virtually  repeated  immediately  after,  while  the  line 
that  is  substituted  for  it  in  the  other  manuscripts  brings  out  a 
new  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  Clerk’s  style  of  speaking. 
While  in  the  matter  his  speech  is  of  lofty  meaning,  ‘  of  high 
‘  sentence,’  conversant  with  such  abstract  themes  as  ethics  and 
metaphysics,  the  form  is  marked  by  the  scholastic  brevity, 
precision,  and  reserve  proper  to  a  devoted  student  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  short  description  of  the  Clerk,  the  associated  texts  agree 
in  no  fewer  than  nine  changes,  all  of  which  appear  to  us 
amendments,  and  two,  at  least,  beside  those  already  noticed, 
very  decided  amendments,  both  in  metre  and  sense.  Examples 
of  apt  epithets  introduced,  or  commonplace  and  redundant 
phrases  exchanged  for  more  descriptive  ones,  are  numerous, 
in  the  dcscri[)tion  of  Venus,  for  example,  two  instances  occur 
within  half  a  dozen  lines. 

‘  The  statu  of  Venus,  glorious  for  to  see, 

V'as  naked  flctyng  in  the  large  see. 


A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  sche. 
And  on  her  heed,  ful  sem^ly  on  to  see, 

A  rose  garl.and  fresh  and  well  smcllyng, 
Above  licr  head  hir  doves  flikering. 
liiforn  hir  stood  hir  sone  Cupido, 

U  pon  his  schuldres  winges  hadde  he  two ; 
And  blynd  he,  as  it  is  often  seene, 

A  bow  he  bar  and  arwes  bright  and  kene' 
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In  the  seventh  line  of  this  extract,  the  Harleian  text  has  ‘  a 
‘  new  garland  full  sweet  and  well  smelling,’  Avherc  the  epithets 
in  italics  are  simply  redundant,  and  in  the  description  of  Cupid’s 
arrows,  ‘  fair  and  greene  ’  occurs  instead  of  the  more  aj)pro- 
priate  and  vividly  descriptive  phrase,  ‘  bright  and  keen.’  The 
more  minute  changes  derived  from  the  associated  texts  are 
indicated  by  the  italics.  In  another  description  of  Venus 
(line  1528),  the  epithet  ‘young’  is  found  in  the  associated 
texts,  instead  of  a  mere  expletive  jdirase  in  the  Harleian. 
Again,  in  the  description  of  the  tournament,  at  the  outset  the 
Harleian  reads ; — 

‘  The  licralJz  hiftcn  hero  prikyng  up  and  doun ; 

Now  ryngede  the  tromp  and  clarioun.’ 

Both  the  metre  and  expressiveness  of  the  lines  are  much 
improved  in  the  reading  of  the  associated  texts : — 

‘  The  heralds  lafte  liere  priking  up  and  doun ; 

Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun.’ 

The  same  is  true  of  a  line  in  Theseus’  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  conflict : — 

‘  Arcyte  of  Thebes  schal  have  Emelyc 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fair  ywoime.’ 

Where  the  Harleian  manuscript  reads : — 

‘  That  hath  by  his  fortune  hire  i-wonne.’ 

Again,  in  the  description  of  the  temple  of  Venus  : — 

‘  Furst  in  the  temple  of  Venus  mapst  thou  se, 

Wrought  in  the  wall  ful  piteous  to  byholde, 

The  broken  slopes,  and  the  sykes  cold ; 

The  sacred  teers,  and  the  waymentyng ; 

The  fuyry  strokes  of  the  desiryng, 

That  loves  servants  in  this  lyf  enduren, 

The  othes  that  her  covenants  assuren. 
riesance  and  hope,  desyr,  fool-hardynesse, 

Beaute  and  youthe,  baudery  richesse, 

Charmes  and  force,  lesynges,  flatery.’ 

The  Harleian  text  spoils  both  the  grammar  and  the  metre  of 
the  first  line  by  reading,  ‘  thou  may  see,’  and  injures  the  dis¬ 
criminative  fulness  of  the  ninth  by  reading,  ‘charms  and  sorcery,’ 
for  sorcery  works  by  charms,  while  passion,  to  secure  its  ends, 
employs  force  perhaps  quite  as  often  as  flattery.  Another 
example  of  the  terse  but  significant  touches  afforded  by  the 
better  reading  of  the  Society  texts  occurs  in  Emily’s  early 
visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana : — 
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‘  This  Enielye  with  lierte  debonnire 
Hir  body  wessch  with  water  of  a  well ; 

But  how  sche  dide  her  ryte  I  dar  not  telle, 

But  it  bee  eny  thing  in  general.’ 

The  phrase,  ‘  her  ryte,’  indicates  at  once  the  religions  nature 
of  the  act  as  a  preparation  for  worship,  and  the  saeredness 
attaching  to  virgin  grace  and  purity.  Jliit  the  Ilurlcian  inanii 
script  shirs  over  the  special  meaning  of  the  line  hy  reading — 

‘  But  how  sche  dide  1  no  dar  not  telle.’ 

Again,  a  considerable  number  of  different  readings  in  the 
associated  texts  are  obviously  superior  to  the  Ilarleian  mainly 
because  they  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  the  latter  in  small 
jM>ints  of  contemporary  dress,  manners,  customs,  knowledges, 
and  beliefs,  or  because  they  supply  improvements  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  subordinate  details  of  arrangement,  em])hasis,  and 
effect.  As  an  cxamiile  of  cmpliasis,  compare  the  line  in 
Palamon’s  desperate  confession  to  Thesen.«, — 

‘  Two  woful  wrccchc.s  been  we,  tiro  caytyves,’ 

with  the  Ilarleian,  which  has  simj)ly  ‘  and  ’  instead  of  the  re¬ 
duplicative  and  emi)hatic  ‘  two.’  As  examples  of  minor  inaccu¬ 
racies  coiTcctcd,  wo  h.ave  in  line  1004,  ‘  The  h/stes  shall  I 
‘  maken  in  this  place,’  instead  of  the  Ilarleian  ‘  h/ntef  which, 
though  common  enough  in  the  sense  of  a  boundary,  is  not,  we 
believe,  used  in  the  .singular  as  a  technical  term  for  the  lines 
within  Avhich  a  tournament  takes  place.  Again,  in  the  descri])- 
tion  of  the  noble  theatre  which  Theseus  built  for  the  vast 
crowd  of  spectators  at  the  great  assaidt  of  arms,  we  have  the 
following  account  of  the  pi’t)vision  made  for  their  reception  :  — 

‘  The  circuito  :i  inyle  was  about, 

Walled  of  stoon,  and  dyclied  al  witlioute. 
liound  wos  the  sebap,  in  manner  of  coniyiass. 

Fill  of  degrees,  the  height  of  sixty  paces. 

That  when  a  man  was  set  on  o  di  gre 
He  lettede  nought  his  felaw  for  to  se.’ 

That  is  to  say,  the  whole  colossal  sweep  from  the  central 
area  was  filled  with  steps  or  degrees,  with  expanded  row’s  of 
benches,  circular  seats  rising  one  above  another  like  the  stone 
gradations  of  the  Coliseum.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  the  Harleian  manuscript  reads,  instead  of  *  degrees,’ 
‘  degree,’  which  is  grammatically  as  well  as  descriptively  inaccu¬ 
rate.  Another  example  of  faulty  detail  occurs  in  the  splendid 
description  of  Lycurge,  King  of  Thrace.  lie  rides  in  a  chair 
of  state  drawn  by  four  white  bulls, — 
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‘  AnJ  as  the  gyso  was  in  his  centre, 

Fill  heye  upon  a  chare  of  gold  stood  he, 

With  foure  white  boles  in  a  trays. 

Tnstoade  of  cote  armour  over  his  harnays, 

With  nales  yclwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
i  lie  had  a  beres  skyn,  cole-blak  for  old.’ 

I  Here  the  Ilarleian  inanuscrij)t  reads  ‘  in  his  harness,’  l)ut  in 
I  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  hear  skin  must  he  worn  over  the 
1  liarness  not  iu  it,  as  one  of  its  parts  or  details.  This  was,  in 
I  fact,  the  manner  of  wearing  the  coat  armour  liere  referred  to, 
the  surcoat  being  worn  over  the  hauberk  of  metallic  rings. 

‘  Surcoats,’  says  Sir  S.  K.  ^leyrick,  ‘  seem  to  have  originated 
‘  with  the  Crusaders,  for  the  ])urpose  of  distyiguishing  the 
‘  many  ditferent  nations,  and  to  throw'  a  veil  over  the  iron 
‘  armour,  so  ajjt  to  licat  excessively  when  exposed  to  the  rays 
‘  of  the  sun.’  And  this  account  of  the  origin  and  use  of  tlie 
military  surcoat  is  illustrated  In  a  few'  lines  further  on,  in  the 
hrllllant  picture  of  the  ‘great  Demetrius  King  of  Inde,’ who 
accompanied  Arcitc  riding  on  a  hay  steed  traped  in  steel,  and 
whose  coat  armour  was  ‘  of  cloth  of  Tars.’  In  this  line  again 
the  associated  tcxt.s  are  superior  to, the  Ilai-leian,  which  reads, 

‘  of  a  cloth,’  somewhat  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  metre  and 
the  sense,  lliit  the  error  with  regard  to  the  surcoat  is  not  the 
only  one  made  by  the  llai'lcian  text  in  connexion  with  armour. 
The  fourteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  armour  and 
heraldry,  and  Chaucer's  writings  abound  with  minute  refer¬ 
ences  to  both.  Hut  the  scribe  of  the  Ilarleian  text  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  fiimiliar  with  the  details  of  these  mediieval 
arts,  at  least  he  is  not  always  exact  in  discriminating  them, 
in  describing  the  harness  of  the  various  knights  accompanying 
Halamon,  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  chief  kinds  of  body  armour 
common  at  tbc  time,  and  concludes  rvith  a  brief  reference  to 
some  of  the  more  prominent  arms  used  in  battle :  — 

‘  Some  w’ol  ben  armed  in  an  Iiabergoun, 

In  a  bright  brest-platc  and  a  gvperon  : 

And  .some  w’old  have  a  peyre  plates  large  ; 

And  some  will  have  a  Truce  selield,  or  a  large ; 

Some  wol  been  armed  on  here  legges  weel, 

And  have  an  ax,  and  some  a  maee  of  steel.’ 

Here  the  Ilarleian  manuscript  reads  ‘  and  eek  a  mace  of 
‘  steel.’  But  we  believe  the  axe  and  mace  of  steel  were  never 
carried  together,  and  the  ‘  eek  ’  would  thus  be  a  false  blazon 
in  the  living  art  of  heraldry  which  a  tournament  illustrates. 
The  associated  texts  accordingly  agree  in  the  corrector  reading 
‘  and  some  a  macc  of  steel.’  Again,  in  the  following  .account 
of  finding  the  two  princes  on  the  field  of  b.attle:  — 
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‘  And  so  byfel,  that  in  the  taas  thei  ibnnde, 

Tliongli  girt  with  many  a  grcvous  blody  woundc, 

Two  yonge  knightcs  ligging  by  and  by,  ^ 

IJoth  in  oon  annes  lernugld  ful  richcly ; 

Of  which  two  Arcita  hight  that  oon, 

And  that  other  knight  liight  Palainon. 

Nat  fully  (luyk,  ne  fully  deed  they  were, 
lint  by  here  cootc-arinnrcs,  and  by  here  gero. 

The  herandcs  knewe  hem  best  in  special. 

As  they  that  weren  of  the  blood  real.’ 

The  Ilarleian  uiaiuiscri[)t  reads  ‘  clad  full  richly,’  which  not 
only  weakens  the  description  but  destroys  its  special  meaning 
— takes  away  its  distinctive  significance.  How  they  were 
clothed  we  are  already  told  in  the  first  part  of  the  line.  They 
were  clothed  in  armour,  and  both  in  the  same  kind  of  armour. 
The  difference  between  these  young  knights  and  other  bodies 
around  also  clothed  in  armour,  lay  in  the  superior  richness, 
delicacy,  and  finish  of  the  work  upon  their  martial  dress.  And 
a  leading  feature  of  this  difference  comes  out  immediately  after 
in  the  allusion  to  the  arms  emblazoned  on  their  coats,  by  which 
the  heralds  would  at  once  recognise  their  royal  blood  and 
lineage.  This  was  in  fact  the  main  difference  between  the 
armour  of  the  squire  and  the  knight — the  squire  having  a  plain 
and  the  knight  a  richly  blazoned  surcoat.  This  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  in  the  fight,  but  enabled  their  bodies  to  bo 
easily  recovered  from  the  heaps  of  slain  on  the  field.  And  at 
a  time  when  the  wearing  of  armour  was  general,  blazoned 
coats  were  of  essential  service  in  this  respect.  An  incident 
mentioned  by  Stowe  in  his  Annals  sufficiently  illustrates  this : 
— ‘  At  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  there  was  slain  Gilbert  de 
‘  Clare,  carle  of  Gloucester,  whome  the  Scottes  would  gladly 
‘  have  kept  for  a  ransome,  if  they  had  known  him  ;  but  he  had 
‘  forgotten  to  put  on  his  coat  of  armes.’  As  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  lost  his  life  through  neglecting  this  customary 
mark  of  rank,  so  the  lives  of  tlie  young  Theban  princes  were 
saved  by  the  elaborate  blazonry  on  their  co.at  armour.  Tlic 
true  residing  of  the  line  therefore  is  that  in  which  all  the  I 
associated  manuscripts  agree,  ‘  i\Tought  full  richly'.’  | 

There  arc  minor  points  connected  with  the  science,  the 
natural  history,  and  even  the  geography  of  the  time,  in  Avhich 
the  readings  of  the  Ilarleian  text  arc  less  accurate  and  precise 
than  those  of  the  associated  texts.  In  the  descriiition  of  the 
Franklin  the  Ilarleian  reads  : — 

‘  A  Frankeleyn  ther  was  in  his  companye  ; 

Whit  Avas  his  berde,  as  is  the  dayesye. 
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Of  his  coinplexioun  he  was  sjuiguyn. 

AVeel  loved  he  in  the  morn  a  sop  of  wyn. 

To  livea  in  delite  was  al  his  wone, 

For  he  was  Epicurius  owne  son.’ 

But  the  old  arts  of  health  and  manuals  of  longevity  support 
the  better  reading  in  Avhich  the  six  texts  agree:  ‘  well  loved  he 
‘  />y  the  morn  a  soppe  in  wine.’  These  manuals  recommend, 
to  elderly  people  cs2)ecially,  a  sop  in  wine  in  order  to  comfort 
and  revive  the  stomach  and  dissipate  the  undigested  fumes  of 
sleep.  ‘  The  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,’  a  jiopular  and  au¬ 
thoritative  book  in  Chaucer’s  day,  enumerates  the  special 
advantages  of  the  i)racticc,  and  these  as  given  in  the  old  English 
metrical  version  are  as  follows  : — 

‘  Foure  special  vertucs  hath  a  sop  in  wine, 

It  niakcth  the  teeth  white,  it  cleeres  the  cyne. 

It  addes  unto  an  empty  .stomache  fulness, 

And  from  a  stomache  till’d,  it  takes  the  dulness.’ 

In  the  text  and  commentary  of  the  same  w'ork,  translated  by 
Rayncll,  and  published  in  1530,  the  advantages  of  an  early 
wine  sop  in  cleansing  the  teeth  and  sharpening  the  sight  arc 
specially  insisted  on,  and  it  is  laid  down  that  the  bread  so])ped 
in  the  wine  should  ‘  be  first  toosted  or  dried  on  imbers.’  These 
are  just  the  virtues  likely  to  recommend  a  sop  in  wine  to  one  so 
extremely  particular  about  his  person,  his  health,  his  food,  and 
his  enjoyments,  as  the  well-to-do  Franklin  described  by  Chaucer 
is  ‘  Epicurius’  own  son.’  The  taking  of  a  Avine  sop  in  the 
morning,  especially  by  elderly  j)eople,Avas  common  in  Chaucer’s 
day,  and  he  has  himself  in  the  ‘  Merchant’s  Tale’  given  us  a  good 
illustration  of  the  custom.  The  worthy  knight,  who  Avas  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  aAvakes  in  the  early  morning  AA'hen 

‘  The  day  gan  dnwe 
And  then  he  taketh  a  sop  in  fyn  clarro 
And  upright  in  his  bed  then  siteth  he.’ 

The  custom  AA'as  not  merely  a  local  or  temporary  one,  for  we 
find  in  Turriano’s  Italian  Dictionary,  under  ‘  Pdne  Lavdto,’ 

‘  toasts  of  bread  laid  in  wine  and  presently  taken  out,  and  store 
‘  of  sugar  and  cinamon  cast  upon  them,  Avhich  in  Spain  is  the 
‘  first  service  brought  in  at  their  tables,  especially  of  the  morn- 
‘  ing  meal.’  Tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  line  is,  as  the  six  manuscripts  give  it,  ‘  a  soppe 
‘  in  wine.’ 

Again  in  the  description  of  the  Shipman’s  knoAvledge  of  sea¬ 
manship, 

‘  But  of  his  craft  to  rikne  aa'cI  his  tydes, 

Ilis  stremes  .and  his  dangers  him  bisides. 
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His  hcrbergli  and  his  nione,  his  lodomonagc, 

'I'her  was  non  such  from  Ilulle  to  Carfcige. 

Hardy  lie  was,  and  wise  to  undertake  ; 

Witli  many  a  tempest  hath  his  herd  hen  schake, 

He  knew  wel  alio  the  havens,  as  thci  were. 

From  6'otland  to  the  Cape  of  Fyncstcrc.’ 

The  Ilarleian,  stran"ely  cnoiigli,  reads  Scotland  instead  of 
Gotland,  the  reading  of  the  rest.  The  change  is  an  arbitrary 
one  and  seems  to  ns  quite  inadmissible.  All  the  known 
reasons  of  the  case  are  in  favour  of  the  catholic  text.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Gotland  was  not  only  fami¬ 
liarly  employed  as  a  designation  of  the  Far  Xorth,  but  it  con¬ 
veniently  represented  an  extreme  point  in  the  great  arc  of 
European  commerce.  I’efore  the  splendid  maritime  discoveries 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sea-going  trade  of 
Europe  circulated  from  the  ^Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  The 
Hanseatic  Ckimmercial  League  was  then  in  its  glory,  and  had 
confctlerate  ports  along  the  whole  line  from  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
to  Liibcck  and  K(!nigsbcrg.  AVisby,  the  chief  town  and  port 
of  the  island  of  Gotland,  Avas  a  great  central  depot  of  the  Baltic 
trade,  and  an  accomplished  seaman  of  the  time  Avould  knmv,  not 
only  all  the  ports  and  harbours  from  Carthage  in  the  south  of 
Spain  to  Hull,  the  most  northern  British  port  he  Avould  be 
likely  to  enter,  but  from  Cajio  Finisterre,  along  the  Avhole 
sweep  of  north-eastern  coast  to  the  centre  of  the  Baltic — in 
other  words,  to  Gotland.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Avas  hardly 
any  trade  at  all  Avith  Scotland,  and  almost  the  only  British 
])ort3  Avhich  an  English  captain  dcA’oting  himself  to  foreign 
trade  Avould  be  likely  to  visit  regularly  Avcrc  those  of  Bristol, 
Blymouth,  London,  or  Hull.  The  Avhole  context  siifHciently 
shoAvs  that  the  reference  intended  is  to  the  established  coast¬ 
line  of  European  trade,  and  that  the  true  reading  must  be  ‘  from 
‘  Gotland  to  the  Cai)e  of  FinistciTc.’ 

We  have  only  space  for  another  illustration  under  the 
general  head  of  contemporary  knoAvledge,  and  this  is  derived 
from  the  references  to  the  four  elements  Avhich  occur  in  the 
'Knight’s  Tale.’  In  the  natural  science  of  the  time  as  Avell  as  in 
the  popular  mind,  the  four  so-called  elements  Avere  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  density — Earth,  AVater,  Air,  Fire. 
As  the  name  suggests,  these  elements  Avere  regarded  as  ulti¬ 
mate  principles  in  the  explanation  of  all  natural  phenomena. 
They  Avere  hoAvever  not  only  combined  in  all  living  organisms, 
in  all  material  bodies  indeed,  but  existed  aj)art  in  separate 
elementary  spheres  lying  above  and  beyond  each  othei’.  There 
was  a  central  earthly  sphere,  beyond  this  a  Avatery  zone,  above 
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these  an  airy  sphere,  and  highest  of  all  a  fiery  sphere,  and 
towards  the  points  of  contact  the  lower  or  higher  parts  of  each 
might  by  expansion  or  contraction  change  their  form  and  pass 
into  the  other.  This  order  was  so  thoroughly  well  known,  so 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind,  that  one  of  the  early  printers,  John 
Rastall,  embodies  it  pictorially  in  his  engraved  mark  or  plate. 
The  lower  part  of  the  picture  consists  of  four  arcs  ;  the  first  a 
solid  one  of  earth,  with  hills  and  towers  distinguishable  on  the 
surface,  the  second  of  flowing  billowy  waves,  a  third  of  very  bol- 
steidike  clouds,  and  the  fourth  of  ascending  tongues  of  flame, 
above  which  rises  the  planetary  sphere,  and  highest  of  all  the 
Divine  Throne.  When  a  poet  or  popular  writer  had  occasion 
to  enumerate  the  elements,  he  would  usually  do  so  in  the  re¬ 
cognised  order  of  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence,  unless 
there  was  some  special  reason  for  dejiarting  from  it.  Chaucer 
substantially  observes  this  arrangement  in  his  references  to  the 
elements  in  the  ‘  Knight’s  Tale.’  They  are  enuinei’ated  twice, 
and  on  each  occasion  from  a  different  point  of  view,  fi-om  the 
lower  and  higher  extreme,  or  in  the  ascending  and  descending 
oi’der  respectively.  But  in  both  cases  the  recognised  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  the  associated  manuscripts  agree  is  capriciously 
disturbed  in  the  Ilarleian  text.  The  first  instance  is  the  des- 
l)airing  address  of  vVreite  on  gaining  his  freedom  at  the  price  of 
banishment  from  Emily,  the  object  of  his  life’s  devotion: — 

‘  But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  harcyne 
Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  gret  despair. 

That  ther  nys  erthe,  water,  fyr,  ne  eijr, 

No  creature,  that  of  hem  maked  is, 

Tliat  may  mo  helpe  ne  condort  in  tliis.’ 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  I’eading  of  the  associated 
texts  fire  comes  before  air,  but  the  two  higher  elements  were  re¬ 
garded  not  only  as  more  ethereal,  but  as  also  more  alike  in  their 
nature,  more  closely  connected  in  their  operation,  and  as  more 
readily  passing  into  each  other,  than  the  two  lower  elements, 
which  were  distinctively  dense,  passive,  and  mundane.  Thus 
Cleopatra  in  the  grand  speech  of  her  dying  hour,  in  which  she 
renounces  everything  but  love,  says; — 

*  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me. 


Husband,  I  come : 

Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 

I  am  fire  and  air  ;  iny  other  elements 
1  give  to  baser  life.’ 

The  Ilarleian  text,  however,  reverses  the  position  of  these  lower 
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elements,  and  thus  throws  the  list  into  comjdetc  confusion.  The 
second  enumeration  of  the  elements  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
‘  Knight’s  Tale,’  in  the  speech  of  Theseus  about  the  divine 
order  and  providence  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world : — 

‘  Tlie  first  movere  of  the  Cause  above, 

When  lie  first  niade  the  fay  re  cheyne  of  love, 

(Iret  was  theffect,  and  high  was  his  entente ; 

Wei  wist  he  why',  and  what  thereof  he  inento ; 

For  with  that  faire  cheyne  of  love  he  bond 
The  ,/}/!•,  the  eyr,  the  watery  and  the  loud 
In  certayn  boundes,  that  they  may  net  flee.’ 

Here  starting  from  the  highest  point,  the  first  cause,  the 
primum  mobile,  the  poet  naturally  gives  the  elemental  spheres 
in  the  descending  order,  passing  from  the  highest  and  most 
ethereal  through  the  intennediate  spheres  to  the  lowest,  the 
solid  earth.  But  here,  as  before,  the  flarleian  text  confuses 
the  whole  arrangement  by.  placing  water  next  to  fire,  bringing 
in  the  antagonistic  element  in  fact  with  the  promptitude  and 
zeal,  though  without  the  discretion,  of  au  amateur  fireman. 
The  point,  it  is  true,  is  of  no  very  great  consequence,  but 
mlnutia;  of  this  kind  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  supe¬ 
rior  accuracy  of  the  catholic  readings,  as  compared  with  the 
llarleian  text. 

Ill  most  of  the  emeudatlons  already  noticed,  the  six  manu¬ 
scripts  agree,  and  their  better  readings  are  therefore  supported 
by  authority  as  well  as  by  the  reason  of  the  case.  But  in  a 
number  of  passages,  some  of  them  important,  the  manuscripts 
differ  amongst  themselves,  and  here  there  is  of  course  full  scope 
for  critical  examination  and  choice.  Curiously  enough,  in  some 
of  the  more  striking  instances  of  difference,  the  balance  of 
authority  is  equal,  or  nearly  so  —half  the  manuscripts  giving 
one  reading  and  half  another.  In  such  a  case  any  slight  a£ 
vantage  in  point  of  metre  and  sense  would  suffice  to  turn  the 
scale  ;  and  if  one  reading  has  a  decided  superiority  over  another 
in  these  respects,  especially  if  it  adds  to  the  clearness  of  the 
picture,  or  to  the  strength  and  vividness  of  the  expression,  it 
might  fairly  be  adopted  on  the  authority  of  a  couple  of  good 
manuscripts.  Tyrwhitt,  indeed,  carries  this  principle  so  far  as 
to  adopt  a  reading  he  preferred  from  a  single  text,  and  that  of 
no  authority,  against  the  reading  of  all  the  best  manuscripts. 
AVithout  going  to  this  extreme,  however,  we  think  the  Har- 
leian  text  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  various  readings  of 
some  of  the  associated  texts.  In  the  account,  for  example,  of 
the  finding  of  the  Theban  piinces  amongst  the  heaps  of  slain 
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on  the  battle-field,  an  unusual  word  for  a  pile  or  heap  occurs 
three  times.  In  three  of  the  manuscripts  the  word  is  taas,  and 
in  three  others  cans — the  latter  being  also  the  reading  of  the 
Harleian.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  taas  is  decidedly  the  pre¬ 
ferable  reading.  It  was  a  common  w'ord  for  a  mound,  a  pile, 
or  a  heap,  both  in  mediajval  L.atin  and  in  Norman-French. 
Both  noun  and  verb,  moreover,  were  habitually  employed  in 
the  same  sense  in  Chaucer’s  day,  and  by  contempoi’ary  English 
poets.  In  the  metrical  romance  of  ‘  Arthur  and  Merlin,’  for 
instance,  it  is  applied  in  the  same  way  to  the  dead  on  the 
battle-field : — 


‘  Ther  lay  of  paiens  mani  tasse 
Wide  and  side,  more  and  lasse.’ 


The  word  is  used  elsewhere  by  Chaucer  himself  in  the  same 
sense,  and  by  Gower  in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  A  poure  man  which  Bardus  hyght, 

Come  forth  walkende  with  his  asse, 

And  had  gathered  hym  a  tasse 
Of  grene  stykes  and  of  drye 
To  selle,  whom  that  wolde  hem  bye.’ 

In  the  prose  romance  of  ‘  Merlin,’  again,  the  noun  entassement 
occurs  used  in  a  similar  connexion — to  denote,  that  is,  the  heap¬ 
ing  of  men  and  horse  together,  in  hurrying  from  the  field  after 
defeat :  ‘  Ther  was  grete  entassement  of  men  and  of  horse  upon 
‘  hepes ;  and  grete  and  huge  was  the  dustc  that  a-roos,  that 
‘  troubled  sore  theire  sightes.’  The  verb  entasser  is  still  in 
common  use  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  in  the  same 
sense.  And  though  in  modern  English  we  have  lost  the  ori¬ 
ginal  noun,  we  still  retain  its  diminutive  in  tassel,  a  small  knot, 
hunch,  or  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  caas,  if  ever  used  in  a 
similar  sense,  is  certainly  of  rare  occurrence  and  less  authority. 

Again,  in  the  grand  description  of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  a 
line  occurs  which  has  given  the  editors  and  commentators  con- 
1  siderable  trouble.  The  passage  in  four  of  the  manuscripts  is 
as  follow’s : — 

‘  There  stood  the  tempnl  of  Mars  armypotent, 

Wrought  al  of  burned  steel,  of  which  the  entre 
I  Was  long  and  streyt,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

And  therout  came  a  rage  and  suche  a  vese, 

I  That  it  maad  al  the  gates  for  to  rese.' 

I  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  rhyming  words  of  the  last  two  lines. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  reading  we  have  given  from  the 
I  majority  of  the  manuscripts  is  not  only  perfectly  intelligible 
I  and  correct,  but  peculiarly  expressive.  The  w'ord  vese,  which 
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has  been  the  eliief  perplexity,  is  "losscd  in  two  of  the  best 
manuscripts  by  impetus,  the  meaning  which  the  context  re- 
(piircs  and  which  tlic  word  expi'csses.  Vese,  variously  spelt 
ceze,  feese,  feaze,  is  used  iu  the  same  sense  as  hir,  hire,  beer,  for 
any  sudden  rush,  but  cs})ecially  for  the  force  of  rising  winds 
and  rushing  waves.  It  was  also  used  proverbially,  or  at  least 
in  common  phrase,  for  the  impetus  gained  by  a  short  run 
before  taking  a  flying  leap,  lii  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Hol¬ 
land’s  translation  of  IMarccllinus : — ‘  Against  which  without 
‘  forth  arc  the  Symplegades,  two  rockes  reaching  up  oii  every 
‘  side  into  high  and  steepe  heads,  and  were  wont  in  old  time  tt) 
encounter  and  meet,  yea  and  with  a  terrible  noise  to  run  and 
‘  beat  one  upon  another  with  all  their  hugenesse,  and  giving 
‘  way  backward,  fetch  their  feese  or  heire  again,  and  with  a 
‘  fierce  charge  and  assault  to  returne  full  butt  upon  the  same 
‘  that  they  had  knocked  and  beaten  before’  (cedentesque  rc- 
trorsus  acri  adsultu  ad  ea  reverti  quic  pulsarcnt).  None  of  the 
editors  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  word  in  this 
sense,  and  hence  the  difiiculty.  Dr.  IMorcll,  in  noticing  the 
reading,  explains  it,  ‘  veze  or  vise,  i.c.  voice  or  noise.’  When 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  luidcrstood  there  is,  however, 
no  difficulty  in  the  line,  the  reading  Avhich  Ims  the  highest 
authority  being  in  fact  the  most  ap[)ropriate  and  descriptive. 
The  same  holds  true  Avith  regard  to  the  last  word  in  the  ex¬ 
tract.  Rese,  both  noun  and  verb,  is  used  iu  the  sense  of  excite¬ 
ment,  commotion,  or  disturbance,  and  is  aj)plicd  to  any  quiver 
or  shock,  moral  or  physical.  The  meaning  of  the  lines  is, 
therefore,  that  the  furious  blast  issuing  from  the  temple  shook 
its  ponderous  gates  of  adamant  and  steel.  In  Mr.  Morris’s 
text  the  passage  stands  as  follows.  We  quote  it  in  full  because 
there  are  other  minute  variations  that  serve  to  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  the  associated  texts : — 

‘  Tlier  stood  tlie  tcinpul  of  Marc  .'vrmypotcnt 
Wrought  all  of  burned  steel,  ol'  which  tlientrc 
Was  long  and  stroyt,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

And  therout  came  a  rage  o/'such  u  prise, 

That  it  inaad  al  the  gates  for  to  ?  m.’ 

This,  the  Ilarleian  reading  of  the  last  two  lines,  must  be  either 
unusually  corrupt  or  a  daring  ex.ample  of  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion.  AVdiat  the  substituted  word  prise  means  it  tvoidd  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say,  as  ]\lr.  Bell,  one  of  Ihc  editors  Avho  adopted  the  I 
Ilarleian  text,  fraidily  confesses,  lie  says  in  a  note,  ‘  The! 
‘  meaning  of  the  reading  of  the  text  is  not  obvious,  and  yet  itj 
‘  a}»pears  to  be  the  best;  prise  {)robably  signifies  press,  crowd,! 
‘  tumult.’  But  in  the  mind  of  the  scribe  who  introduced  it,j 
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the  M'ord  was  more  ))rol)ably  connected  witli  tlic  verb  prise,  to 
Ibrce  up  or  open,  and  this  again  Avas  in  all  likelihood  suggested 
by  the  mistaken  intcr[)retation  of  rese  as  ?  Avhich  makes  non¬ 
sense  of  the  passage.  » 

Again,  in  the  animated  description  of  the  i)reparations  for 
the  great  tournament,  so  like  in  many  respects  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  deseription  in  Henry  V.  of  the  preparations  for  the 
battle  of  Aginconrt,  a  verb  is  used  in  the  l)cst  manuscripts 
Avliich  the  editors  have  1‘onnd  it  impossible  to  interpret,  and 
Avhich  the  majority  have  accordingly  rejected: — 

‘  Thcr  mayst  thou  see  ilevysyng  of  hcrncys 
So  uncouth  and  so  riche  and  Avrought  so  aacI 
Of  goldsinithry,  of  biouding,  and  of  steel ; 

Tlie  schcldes  bright,  testers,  and  trapimrcs ; 

(fokl-bctcn  hchnes,  hauberks,  cote-arniurc;; ; 

Lords  in  paremonts  on  her  coursers, 

Knightes  of  retenu,  and  cek  scpiyers, 

XitiUiKj  the  spcrcs,  and  helnies  bokelyng, 

CiijijitKj  of  schceldes,  Avith  layners  lasyng  ; 

Tlicr  as  need  is,  they  AA'cre  nothing  ydel ; 

The  fonicii  steedes,  on  the  golden  bridcl 
( 1  naAvyng,  and  fastc  arnmrers  also 
With  lyle  and  hamcr  prikyng  to  and  fro.’ 

Tlic  perj)lcxing  Avord  is  fiigijiiig,  Avhich  occurs  in  three  of  the 
best  manuscripts,  Avhilc  of  the  seven  good  tc.\ts  that  arc  avail¬ 
able  for  comparison,  no  tAvo  agree  in  any  other  reading.  Tyr- 
Avhitt  Avas  so  puzzled  by  the  Avord,  that  he  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  taking  a  doubtful  reading  from  the 
Avorst  manuscript  he  consulted,  in  opposition  to  the  best  texts. 
Dr.  jMorell,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  f/hj^iiK/  in  deference  to 
authority ;  and  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  fidelity'  to  the 
best  texts  even  Avhcu  he  did  not  fully  understand  their  mean¬ 
ing.  .M  tcr  Speight,  he  explains  it  as  ‘  soundinfj,'  and  this 
erroneous  interpretation  is  expanded  in  Urry's  Glossary  as 
folloAvs : — '  (iiipihuj,  sounding,  Sp.  Perhaps  from  the  Fi\ 
‘  ^  iiHisical  instrument.’  The  Ilarleian 

text,  in  harmony  Avith  the  tendency  it  occasionally  displays  to 
get  over  a  dilHculty  by  specious  emendation,  reads  r/irdiitp. 
This  though  ])lausiblc  is  Avholly  inappropriate,  pirdlc  and  fjird- 
itKj  being  applied  not  to  straps  slung  across  the  shoidder,  but  to 
bands  fiistcned  round  the  Avaist.  The  technical  difference  betAveen 
a  girdle  and  a  belt  is  indeed  very  much  that  the  one  buckles 
tightly  round  the  Avaist,  the  other  slopes  across  the  hips.  The 
obnoxious  Avord  •i'>(j<jiup,  in  Avhich  the  best  manuscripts  agree, 
api)ears  to  us  to  be  undoubtedly  correct,  and  this  on  the 
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ground  that  it  is  precisely  the  most  specific  and  appropriate 
term  that  could  be  used  to  designate  the  action  described.  The 
critics  and  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  the 
term  for  the  leather  straj)  or  belt  by  which  the  shield  of  a 
knight  was  slung  across  the  shoulders,  and  in  some  cases  I’ound 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  is  variously  spelt  f/ithfriiu,  (jiya, 

and  ylfje.  In  describing  an  efiigy  in  tiloucester  Cathedral, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Robert  Curthose,  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick 
says  : — ‘  The  surcoat  is  kept  close  to  the  body  just  above  the 
‘  hip  by  the  sword-belt,  which  is  fastened  by  a  buckle  in  the 
‘  front  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  under  the  left  arm  passes 
‘  the  guiffe  or  belt  for  the  shield,  which  was  either  hung  at  the 
‘  back  or  the  left  hip,  the  latter  being  more  particularly  the 
‘  fashion  in  France.’  And  in  a  bas-relief  of  St.  George  in 
Nuremberg,  of  which  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick  also  gives  an  account, 

‘  the  shield  is  suspended  round  the  neck  by  a  broad  belt  or 
‘  guige.'  The  word  must  have  been  well  known  to  Chaucer,  as  it 
occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  Norman-French  romances  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  ‘  Gigging  of  shields’  would  thus  be  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  leather  straps  or  belts,  while  the  latter  part  of 
the  line  describes  the  process  by  which  the  shield  is  fastened  to 
the  belt,  laced  on  Avith  thongs.*  In  the  previous  line  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts  Avhich  Ave  have  given 
is  also  superior  to  that  of  the  Harleian — ‘  rayhyng  the  spears.’ 
Nailing  is  a  precise  and  appropriate  term  for  fixing  on  the 
iron  heads  of  the  spears,  Avhile  rayhyng  is  at  least  a  vague, 
and  in  such  a  connexion  a  comparatively  unmeaning  term. 

These  examples  ])oint  to  a  Avell-knoAvn  hiAv  of  poetical,  and 
indeed  of  all  effective  description — that  in  describing  objects 
and  CA’cnts  the  terms  employed  should  be  special  and  con¬ 
crete  rather  than  .abstract  and  gcncr.al,  and  this  of  course  on 
the  ground  that  such  terms  present  distinct  and  vivid  images, 
instead  of  v.aguc  and  confused  ones.  On  this  principle  a 
number  of  other  readings  in  Avhich  the  associated  texts  agree, 
arc  better  than  the  Harleian.  Towards  the  close  of  the  I 
‘  Prologue,’  Avhen  the  host  after  supper  proposes  his  ])lan  to  the 
company,  he  grounds  it  on  the  usual  j)ractice  of  pilgrims  to  1 
beguile  tlie  Avay  by  stories  and  jests.  He  simply  proposes,  as  I 
temporary  manager,  to  reduce  the  customary  ])ractice  to  method  I 
and  rule  by  prescribing  that  each  i)ilgrim  should  tell  a  story  | 

*  We  find  that  in  the  second  A’olume  of  his  Avork  on  ‘Ancient! 
Armour,’  Sir  S.  K.  Meyrick,  in  noticing  this  passage  from  the  ‘  Knight's! 
Tale,’  gh'cs  a  brief  explanation  of  ‘  gigging  ’  similar  to  that  in  the  text  I 
This  Av.ns,  hoAvever, unknoAvn  tons  at  the  time  ofAvriting  the  paper, and f 
it  seems  to  have  also  escaped  the  observation  of  the  editors  of  Chaucer,  r  ^ 
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going  and  returning.  Alluding  to  the  well-knoim  custom,  he 
says 

‘  Yc  goon  to  Canterbury  ;  God  you  spccde, 

The  blisful  niartir  quyte  you  youre  meedc  ! 

And  ivel  I  ivot,  as  yo  gon  by  tlie  ivcyo, 

Ye  schapen  you  to  iolen  and  to  pleye.’ 

Here  the  Harleiun  reads  ‘  to  talhcn  and  to  i>lay,’  which 
misses  the  special  significance  of  the  allusion.  They  were  ac¬ 
customed  not  only  to  talk,  but  to  tell  stories ;  and  the  verb 
tolen,  common  in  Chaucer’s  day,  and  used  in  the  same  way  by 
Gower,  exactly  expresses  this.  Again,  at  the  outset  of  the 
‘  Knight’s  Tale,’  the  eldest  of  the  princesses,  in  telling  Theseus 
the  pitiful  story  of  their  calamity,  says : — 


int, 
b  or 
is  it 
vith 


‘  And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  array, 

And  niaken  alle  this  laniontacioim  ! 

W e  losten  alle  our  housbondes  at  the  toun 
While  that  the  sege  ther  aboute  lay.’ 


pro- 
.rtof 
edto 
s  de- 
riven 
ears.’ 
n  the 
ague, 


Here  the  Ilarleian  reads  leften,  which  in  describing  such  over¬ 
whelming  desolation  is  weak  and  poor  compared  with  losten. 
Did  space  allow,  many  additional  instances  of  the  superiority 
of  the  associated  texts  in  distinctive  and  appropriate  terms  and 
phrases  might  easily  be  given.  There  are  lines,  moreover,  in 
which  some  special  subtilty  of  allusion,  some  reserved  grace  of 
feeling,  or  latent  gleam  of  irony,  vanishes  amidst  the  common- 
])lace  expletives  of  the  llai'leian  text.  But  we  have  no  room 
for  multiplied  examples,  and  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
without  further  illustration.  'What  we  have  said  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  improvements  that  may  be  made  in  the  best  ex¬ 
isting  text  by  the  critical  use  of  the  manuscripts  the  Chaucer 
Society  arc  now  publishing. 

Quite  as  much  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  illustration  as 
for  the  text  of  Chaucer’s  poetical  works.  There  are  in  his 
writings  almost  innumerable  points  of  philological,  literary,  or 
historical  interest  that  require  to  be  elucidated.  Chaucer  was 
uot  only  familiar  with  every  phase  of  contemporary  life,  but 
profoundly  read  in  all  existing  literature.  He  knew  by  inti¬ 
mate  personal  experience  the  tastes  and  habits,  the  pursuits 
and  recreations,  the  superstitions  and  beliefs,  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  amongst  his  own  countrymen  ;  and  his  public  employ- 
Ancient  I  ments  had  enlarged  the  field  of  his  observation  so  as  to  include 
Knight’s  i  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  He  had  seen  active  military’ 
n  the  text.  I  service  abroad,  and  had  taken  part  in  splendid  public  cere¬ 
monials  at  home ;  had  lived  habitually  in  courts,  camps,  and 
^eat  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  congenm  retirement  of  country 
VOL.  CXXXII.  NO.  CCLXIX.  D 
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life.  The  whole  world  of  nature  and  human  experience  was  in 
this  Avay  mirrored  in  his  sunny  intellect,  while  the  higher  in- 
tluences  of  both  had  melted  serenely  into  the  quiet  depths  of 
his  curiously  meditative  and  observant  mind.  As  a  natural 
result  there  is  a  mellowed  fulness  in  his  maturer  delineations ; 
a  joyous  animation,  a  living  truth,  a  variety  and  completeness 
of  detail  in  his  pictures  of  life  that  obscure  at  first  the  purely 
literary  or  academical  accomplishments  of  his  mind  ;  or  rather, 
j)erhaps,  it  Avould  be  more  correct  to  say  that  in  his  later  works 
the  learning  and  knowledge  of  life  arc  so  fused  by  imaginative 
sympathy  into  a  new'  poetical  Avhole,  that  there  is  at  first  no 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  separate  elements.  The  appre¬ 
ciative  reader  of  Chaucer  is  so  enchanted  by  his  descriptive 
power  and  constructive  art — so  carried  on  and  absorbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  w'ork  as  a  whole — that  he  does  not  })ausc  to 
notice  the  felicity  of  allusive  detail,  the  golden  threads 
derived  from  elder  looms,  that  are  Avrought  Avith  exquisite 
skill  into  the  texture,  and  help  to  give  richness  and  bril¬ 
liancy  to  the  new  fabric.  On  closer  examination,  hoAvever, 
the  range  and  minuteness  of  Chaucer’s  learning  becomes 
clearly  a})parent.  lie  cmjdoycd  materials  derived  from  all 
existing  literatures  home  and  foreign ;  not  only  the  early 
Engllsli  chronicles  and  stories,  the  Norman-Frciich  romances 
and  fables,  the  ncAV  cj)ic  and  lyrical  ])oetry  of  Italy,  and  the 
Avhole  range  of  Latin  literature,  including  not  oidy  the  classics 
proper,  as  Avell  as  the  science  and  art,  the  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  time,  but  also  llyzantine  legends  and  brilliant  frag¬ 
ments  of  Eastern  romance,  that  had  ])assed  into  Europe  in  the 
Avake  of  the  returning  Crusaders.  The  adequate  illustration 
of  Chaucer  thus  requires,  in  addition  to  a  minute  acquaintance 
Avlth  the  state  of  the  language  nn  his  day,  a  full  knoAvledgc  of 
contemporary  literature  and  history.  No  single  editor  has 
as  yet  united  these  rcquii’emcnts.  Tyrwhitt,  Avho  studied 
AA’ith  some  care  the  literature  and  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Avas  comparatively  ignorant  of  Chaucer’s  language;  | 
Avhilc  recent  editors,  such  as  Mr.  AVright  and  Mr.  Morris,  Avho 
arc  Avcll  acquainted  Avlth  Chaucer's  language,  have  attcm])ted 
hardly  anything  in  the  Avay  of  literary  or  histoi'ical  illus¬ 
tration. 

But  the  primary  requirement  of  all  expository  criticism  of 
Chaucer  is  undoubtedly  the  full  interpretation  of  his  language. 
AVhile  extended  literary  and  historical  illustration  may  ])erhaj)S 
be  regarded  as  critical  luxuries,  the  first  and  most  essential  con-j 
dition  of  any  intelligent  study  of  his  pocti'y  is  that  its  obscuii- 1 
ties  of  phrase  and  diction  should  as  far  as  possible  be  explained.  I 
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Tliere  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  to  be  done  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  Chaucer’s  language ;  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Morris, 
who  of  living  scholars  is  in  many  respects  best  qualified  for  the 
work,  has  confined  his  labours  in  this  direction  to  a  revision  of 
previous  glossaries.  !So  far  as  it  goes,  this  part  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  carefully  done.  Mr.  Morris  has 
corrected  many  of  his  predecessors’  blunders,  and  supplied  many 
of  their  omissions ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  adopted  the  old  meagre  type  of  glossary,  a  mere  word- 
list,  giving  only  the  most  general  meaning  of  an  archaic  term, 
often  not  the  most  specific  or  appropriate,  with  one  or  more  re¬ 
ferences  to  exam])les  of  its  use.  INIorcover,  in  discharging  this 
comparatively  humble  task  Mr.  Morris  is  not  always  successful, 
Ills  Glossary  being  in  some  respects  both  erroneous  and  defec¬ 
tive.  Many  archaic  words  are  omitted,  while  the  explanation 
of  many  others  is  either  imperfect  or  altogether  mistaken.  In 
the  following  passage,  for  example,  taken  from  the  detailed 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  false  Canon,  by  pretended 
alchemy,  juggled  the  simjile-minded  priest  out  of  his  money 
and  his  goods  : — 

‘  And  in  his  sleeve,  as  yc  byibren-liond 
Herde  me  telle,  he  had  a  silver  tcyne ; 

He  sleyghly  took  it  out,  this  curseil  hci/iic, 

(Unwitynge  this  prest  ol’his  ialse  cralb). 

And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  hath  it  lal’t,’ 

Mr.  Morris  mistakes  hei/ne  for  hyne,  and  glosses  it  accordingly 
‘  fellow,’  ‘  knave.’  lleyne^  however,  has  no  connexion  w'ith 
hyne,  being  a  totally  dlfterent  Avord  both  in  origin  and  meaning. 
It  is  the  substantive  of  which  we  still  retain  the  adjective 
heinous,  and  means,  in  harmony  with  the  other  strong  epithets 
ajiplied  to  the  false  Canon,  that  pitiful  swindler,  that  hateful 
wretch.  Other  opprobrious  terms  applied  to  the  Canon  are 
‘fox,’  ‘thief,’  ‘root  of  treachery;’  and  in  such  a  connexion 
there  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  hain,  as  it  Avas  specially 
employed  to  designate  the  covetous  and  grasping,  those  Avho 
clutch  at  ill-gotten  gains.  The  Avord  continued  to  be  used  for 
two  centuries  after  Chaucer’s  day  in  the  same  sense.  Thus 
Udall,  in  his  anecdotes  of  Demosthenes,  says : — ‘  Certain 
‘  persones  cstemyng  and  saiyrig  that  Demades  had  noAv  geven 
‘  over  to  bee  suche  an  haine,  as  he  had  been  in  tyme  past. 
‘  Yea  marie,  quoth  Demosthenes,  for  noAv  yc  see  him  ful 
‘  paunched,  as  lyons  arc.  For  Demades  Avas  covetous  and 
,  ‘  gredie  of  money,  and  in  deede  the  lyons  arc  more  gentle 
1  ‘  Avhen  their  bealyes  arc  avcII  filled.’  The  Avoid  huin,  used  not 
unfrcqucutly  by  Udall  in  the  same  sense,  is  of  some  interest, 
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as  it  has,  wc  bcHcve,  escaped  the  notice  not  only  of  all  Chaucer 
editors  and  eoininentators,  but  of  all  our  English  lexico- 
gra])hers. 

.Vgain,  ^Ir.  INIorris  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  verl)  liamel,  in  the  following  stanza  from  ‘  Troilus  and 
‘  Cressid  ’ : — 

‘  For  thus  forfortli  I  have  thy  wovko  bigonne, 

Fro  day  to  day,  til  this  day  by  the  inorwo, 
llii’e  love  of  frendship  have  I  to  the  wonne, 

And  also  hath  slie  layd  hire  faith  to  borwe  ; 

Algato  a  foot  is  hameleil  of  thi  sorwe ; 

AVhut  should  I  longer  sermon  of  it  holde  ? 

As  ye  have  horde  bifore,  al  he  him  tolde.’ 

!Mr.  ^Morris  glosses  hnmeled,  ‘  eut  off,’  but  the  verb  hamel 
never  at  any  time  had  this  meaning.  It  signifies  to  cripple, 
hamper,  impede,  and  tvas  primarily  applied  to  the  partial 
laming  of  mastiffs  kept  by  foresters,  or  within  the  precincts  of 
a  royal  forest,  to  prevent  their  ehasing  the  deer.  The  hameling 
was  effected  in  various  ways,  often  by  cutting  the  ball  of  the 
dog’s  foot,  sometimes  by  removing  three  of  the  claws  ;  and  in 
early  times,  especially,  by  partially  hamstringing  them.  The 
result  was,  that  though  still  able  to  go  about  and  follow  their 
master,  and  retaining  all  their  formidable  power  of  jaw,  the  dogs 
lost  their  native  swiftness  of  foot,  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
chase  the  venison  in  the  royal  forests.  From  this  technical 
use  the  verb  came  to  be  aj)plied  generally  to  any  kind  of  n.a- 
tural  or  artificial  crippling,  to  the  tethering,  clogging,  and  hob¬ 
bling  of  animals  to  prevent  their  wandering ;  and,  finally,  to 
fastening  by  the  ankle,  one  of  the  most  usual  means  by  which 
resti’aint  of  this  sort  was  effected.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
Langland  to  describe  the  luxurious  Fi’ancisean  friars  who  had 
evaded  the  severer  precci)ts  of  their  master  by  w’earing  hosen 
and  shoes  instead  of  going  barefoot: — 

‘  Fraunceys  bad  his  brethren 
liar-foot  to  wenden ; 

Now  have  they  biicledo  shone,  | 

For  blenyng  of  her  helcs,  | 

And  hosen  in  harde  weder 
Y-lumehd  by  the  ancle.’ 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  its  technical  sense,  and  the  meta¬ 
phor  it  embodies  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  Troilus’s  soitow.  . 
the  bitterness  of  agonizing  doubt,  the  sickening  pain  of  hope  ^ 
deferred,  is  represented  as  pursuing  him  with  relentless  cruelty, 
persecuting  him  night  and  day,  following  close  on  his  heels,  and  ^ 
ready  every  instant  to  seize  and  rend  him  afresh.  The  moment 
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the  company  had  left,  Troilus  with  aching  heart  turns  eagerly 
to  Pandarus,  asking,  ‘  Is  there  any  new  ground  of  hope  or 
‘  comfort?’  Pandarus,  after  torturing  him  witli  the  injunction 
to  go  quietly  to  rest,  relieves  his  pain  by  assuring  him  that  he 
had  done  something,  that  at  any  rate  his  sorrow  Avas  partially 
crippled,  and  Avould  no  longer  pursue  him  Avith  such  a  SAvift 
and  eager  foot — 

‘  Algatc  a  foot  is  hameled  of  tlii  sorwe.’ 

The  force  and  significance  uf  the  metaphor  is  hoAvever  lost 
in  Mr.  Morris’s  gloss,  the  hupi>y  allusion  being  reduced  to  a 
piece  of  figurative  but  unmeaning  butchery.  Again,  Mr. 
Morris  is  surely  Avrong  in  explaining  pigsnie  to  mean  ‘  a 
‘  pansy.’  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  considerable  discussion 
about  the  origin  of  the  Avord,  and  some  as  to  its  real  meaning, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  constant  use  as  a  term  of 
affection,  a  diminutive  of  endearment.  It  Avas  employed  in  the 
sense  of  pet  or  darling,  applied  espeeially  to  young  children 
and  maidens,  from  Chaucer’s  time  almost  to  our  OAvn,  and  is 
still  used  provincially  in  much  the  same  Avay.  The  Avord  is 
thus  Avcll  knoAvn ;  and  Avhy  Mr.  Morris  should  have  glossed 
it  in  this  })eculiar  Avay,  excejjt  from  the  accident  of  its  being 
used  in  connexion  Avith  a  fioAver,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Ajjart  from  any  Avord  of  explanation,  Ave  must  say^  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  pansy  looks  like  a  daring  and  not  very  happy 
conjecture. 

Besides  the  Avords  in  ^Ir.  Morris’s  Glossary  Avhose  interpre¬ 
tation  is  positively  erroneous,  Ave  have  marked  a  considerable 
number  so  partially  and  imperfectly  glossed  as  to  convey  at 
least  only  a  very  vague,  if  not  an  inaccurate,  notion  of  their 
real  meaning.  But  Avithout  noticing  these  Ave  must  pass  on  to 
Mr.  Morris’s  omissions — the  archaic  words  and  senses  he  has 
altogether  overlooked.  These  are  numerous,  and  in  some  cases 
of  considerable  importance.  Amongst  the  less  important  omis¬ 
sions  are  the  Avords  clergion,  seices,  reddore,  solar,  argoyle,for- 
I  crachan,  guides,  resalyar,  rouges,  grissil,  ferly,  as  a  noun,  and 
apert  as  an  adjective.  There  is  something  to  be  said  about  each 
of  these  Avords.  The  first,  c/cr7/V>M,A\  hich  means  simply  scholar, 
Avas  Avholly  mistaken  by  Mr.  Bell,  Avho  has  a  long  irrelevant 
note  designed  to  sIioav  that  the  ‘  little  clergion,’  or  schoolboy, 
was  probably,  like  Samuel,  devoted  to  the  priesthood  from  his 
mfancy.  Some  of  the  other  Avords,  too,  are  of  interest  on 
special  grounds,  and  all  ought  of  course  to  find  a  place  in  any 
glossary  of  Chaucer. 

But  some  of  Mr.  IMorris’s  more  important  omissions  ai’c  of 
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words  with  changed  meanings,  words  still  in  use,  but  in  a  sense 
wliolly  different  from  that  which  they  bore  in  Chaucer’s  day. 
Take  the  Avoid  sentence,  for  example.  It  now  refers  to  the 
order  of  Avords  grammatically  connected  into  a  proposition — in 
other  Avords,  to  the  grammatical  form  of  a  statement  or  asser¬ 
tion.  But  in  Chaucer  it  refers,  not  to  the  grammatical  form  j 

of  expression,  but  to  the  thought  or  feeling  expressed.  The  j 

‘  sentence,’  the  substance  or  meaning  of  a  st.atement,  is  indeed 
expressly  contrasted  Avith  the  varied  form  of  Avords  in  AA’hich  it 
is  conveyed.  In  the  jirologue  to  his  oAvn  tale  Chaucer  says,  I 
speaking  of  the  Evangelists —  j 

‘  As  thus  ye  Avoot  that  every  EA’angelist,  j 

That  telleth  us  the  peyne  of  Jliesu  Crist, 

Ne  saith  not  alle  thing  as  his  felaAves  dotli ;  I 

But  natheless  here  sentence  is  al  soth,  j 

And  alio  accorden  as  in  here  sentence, 

Al  he  there  in  her  tellyng  difference.’ 


And  in  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Testament  of  Love,’  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  rhetorical  style,  the  smoothness  and  charm  of  ffoAving 
jieriods,  are  condemned  as  likely  to  AvithdraAv  the  mind  from 
the  ‘  sentence  ’  of  the  treatise  or  homily.  These  mere  charms 
of  style  are  said  to  make  the  reader  less  able  ‘  to  bent  sentence,’ 
that  is,  to  seize  the  meaning.  Almost  the  only  ti-ace  remaining 
of  this  archaic  sense  of  the  AA'ord  is  in  the  proceedings  of  our 
courts  of  justice.  Again,  Chaucer  uses  the  AA'ord  sentiment  in 
a  signification  Avidely’  different  from  that  Avhich  it  noAv  bears. 
He  employs  it  to  express  sensation,  mere  bodily  feeling,  instead 
of  thought,  affection,  or  mental  emotion  of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  most  curious  terms  used  by  Chaucer  in  a  sense 
noAv  obsolete  is  tlie  familiar  Avord  hihlc,  Avhich  jMi*.  IMorris,  in 
common  Avith  most  of  his  jiredecessors,  has  altogether  over¬ 
looked.  Both  in  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  and  in  the  ‘  House 
‘  of  Fame’  the  AA-ord  occurs  not  in  the  sense  of  book  at  all,  much 
less  of  a  sacred  book,  but  in  the  early  and  peculiar  signification 
of  a  long  list  or  scroll.  In  the  one  case  for  a  roll  of  heraldic 
blazonry,  and  in  the  other  for  a  detailed  inventory  of  substances 
connected  Avith  the  transmutation  of  metals.  The  Canon’s 
yeoman,  in  the  prologue  to  his  ‘  Tale  of  False  Alchemy,’  cx- 
|X)sing  the  AAicked  craft  and  treachery  of  his  master,  after  illus¬ 
trating  at  considerable  length  the  Icanied  jargon  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  art,  concludes  as  folloAvs ; — 

‘  Yet  forgeet  I  to  make  rehersayle 
Of  AA’atres  corosif,  and  of  lyniale, 

And  of  bodyes  mollificacioun, 

And  also  of  here  enduracioun, 
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Oyles  ablucioun,  and  metal  fusible, 

To  telleu  al  wold  passen  eny  hible 
That  o  wher  is ;  wherfore,  as  for  the  best, 

Of  alle  these  names  now  wil  I  me  rest ; 

For,  as  I  trowe,  I  have  you  told  y-nowo 
To  rcyse  a  feend,  al  loke  he  never  so  rowe.’ 

Here  the  word  hihle  is  used  for  catalogue.  The  Canon’s  yeo¬ 
man  says  that  if  he  were  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  names  and 
virtues  belonging  to  the  art,  it  would  exceed  any  known  list 
or  inventory,  any  detailed  specification  of  names  and  power's 
that  exists,  adding  that  those  already  enumerated  are  enough 
to  raise  the  devil. 

Again,  in  the  ‘  House  of  Fame  ’  the  poet  sees  in  the  entrance 
to  the  temple  a  crowd  of  heralds  and  pursuivants  clothed  in 
blazoned  coats,  who  proclaim  the  rank,  fame,  and  lineage  of 
their  lords:  — 

‘  But  nought  wyl  I,  so  mote  I  thry  vc, 

Ben  aboutc  to  descryvo 

Alio  these  armes  that  thcr  weren. 

That  they  thus  on  her  cotes  beren, 

For  hyt  to  me  were  impossible  ; 
i\Ien  luighto  make  of  hem  a  hihle, 

Twenty  footc  ihykke  I  trowe. 

For  certcyn  who  so  koude  knowe 
Myght  ther  alle  the  armes  seen. 

Of  laniouse  folke  that  have  ybeen 
In  AuflHko,  Europe,  and  Asye, 

Syth  first  began  the  chovalrie.’ 

Oliaucer  here  says  that,  if  all  the  arms  blazoned  on  the  coats 
of  tlic  different  heralds  Averc  enumerated  and  described  in 
order,  the  result  Avill  he  a  portentous  heraldic  scroll — a  hible 
or  catalogue  of  quarterings  and  devices  of  almost  fabulous 
dimensions  and  extent.  The  special  reference  of  course  is  to 
the  ‘  roll  of  arms,’  the  list  of  nobles  and  their  bearings  Avhich 
heralds  Avere  accustomed  to  illuminate  on  skins  and  parchments, 
and  early  specimens  of  Avhich  are  found  in  the  Heralds’  College. 
The  Avord  hible  is  used  in  the  same  Avay,  for  a  long  list,  scroll, 
or  catalogue  in  Pier’s  ‘  PloAvman’s  Visions,’  and  it  Avas  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  a  similar  sense  for  at  least  two  centuries  later, 
Udall,  for  example,  gives  the  folloAving  explanation  of  the 
Fescenine  verses: — *  There  was  in  Campania  a  toune  called 
‘Fescenium,  the  first  inhabitauntes  Avherof  issued  from  the 
‘  Atheniens  (as  Servius  reporteth).  In  this  toune  was  first 
‘invented  the  joylitee  of  mynstrelsie  and  syngyng  merrio 
‘  songes  and  rymes  for  makyng  laughter  and  sport  at  marry^ 
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‘  ages,  even  like  as  Is  nowc  used  to  syng  songes  of  tlic  Frcrc 
‘and  the  Nunne,  with  other  scinbleable  niciTic  jests  at 
‘  weddyngs  and  other  foastyngs.  In  the  songes  or  rynies, 

‘  because  their  original  beginning  issued  out  of  Feseeniuin, 

‘  wer  called  in  late  Fescennia  Carinina.  Which  I  dooe  here 
‘  translate  aecordyng  to  our  Englyshc  ju’overb  a  ragman’s 
‘  rewe,  or  a  bihle.  For  so  dooe  we  call  a  long  geste  that 
‘  railleth  on  any  person  l)v  name  or  toncheth  a  bodyes  honesty 
‘  somewhat  near.’  There  is  a  whole  world  of  curious  history 
contained  in  the  phrase  rayman's  rewe  here  given  as  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  bihle,  but  into  this  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  raymana  rewe  was  used  like  bihle,  not  for 
a  book,  but  I'or  a  list,  roll,  catalogue,  indictment,  petition, 
charter — in  fact  for  almost  any  j)rofessional  scroll  or  document, 
especially  one  with  seals  and  signatures  attached.  In  Pier’s 
‘  Plowman’s  Visions  ’  the  phrase  is  used  for  the  Pope’s  Bull  or 
privilege — a  j)archment  scroll  with  a  number  of  seals — em¬ 
powering  an  itinerant  friar  to  sell  ])ardons  and  indulgences. 
The  word  bible  occurs  elsewhere  in  L’dall,  and  his  use  of  it  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Chaucer’s,  and  helps  to  illustrate  the 
peculiar  archaic  signification  of  the  word,  which  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  our  early  English  critics  and  lexicographers.  The 
only  explanation  of  the  word  attempted  by  editors  of  Chaucer 
is,  we  believe,  ‘  big  book  of  any  kind,’  which  is  not  only  vague, 
but  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  use  of  the  word  by 
Chaucer’s  contemporary,  Langland,  if  ])roi)Crly  considered, 
•would  have  been  sufficient  to  guard  against  this  j)artial  and 
erroneous  intcri)retation  of  its  meaning,  and  to  suggest  its 
virtual  identity  with  ‘  ragman’s  rewe,’  which  Langland  uses  in 
much  the  same  way. 

This  points  to  an  important  means  of  interpreting  Chaucer’s 
language  which  has  not  as  yet  been  turned  to  anything  like 
adequate  account.  We  refer  to  the  critical  examination  of  the 
Avritings  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors.  The 
more  carefully  the  early  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
studied,  the  more  clearly  Avill  it  appear  that  Chaucer’s  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  are  far  less  numerous 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  lie  has  been  charged  with  adul¬ 
terating  the  English  speech  of  his  time  by  the  wholesale  Im- 
j)ortation  of  foreign,  and  es[)ecially  of  Norman-French  Avords. 
In  his  early  translations  and  paraphrases  from  Norman-French 
he  occasionally,  it  is  true,  transfers  words  mainly  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  rhymes.  But  Avith  these  exceptions  his  im- 
l)ortations  are  comparatively  fcAv.  His  real  superiority  lies  in 
the  admirable  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
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his  vocabulary,  the  natural  reflex  of  his  keen  and  exquisite 
sensibility  to  the  latent  significance  of  language.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  art  lies  in  his  subtle  insight  into  the  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  and  his  jiower  of  combining  them  in  the  most 
felicitous  manner.  I  le  is  not  fond  of  verbal  novelties  for  their 
own  sake,  and  his  obscurities  of  phrase  and  diction  may  gene¬ 
rally  therefore  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  literature  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  works  of  Gower 
and  Lidgate,  especially  the  latter,  are  of  essential  service  in 
this  respect.  We  have  collected  from  the  writings  of  Lidgate 
alone  explanations  of  more  than  a  dozen  phrases  used  by 
Chaucer  that  have  been  regarded  by  the  editors  as  obscure, 
and  are  as  yet  only  partially  elucidated.  The  more  widely  the 
search  is  extended,  the  more  completely  of  course  Anil  the  re¬ 
maining  archaisms  and  obscurities  of  Chaucer’s  phraseology  be 
explained.  As  a  single  example  of  Avhat  may  be  done  in  this 
direction,  Ave  may  take  a  Avord  that  has  never  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  any  editor  or  commentator.  This  is  the  AAord  hard, 
which  occurs  early  iu  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales.’ 
In  the  admirable  description  of  the  Knight,  Chaucer  says : — 

‘  At  Alisandrc  ho  Avas  Avhan  it  Avas  Avonne, 

Fill  oftc  tyinc  lio  liaclcle  the  hard  bygonne 
Abovcii  allc  iiacioims  in  Priico. 

In  LettoAvc  hadde  reysed  and  in  liiicc 
No  cristen  man  so  ol’te  of  his  dogro. 

In  Gcrnadc  atto  siege  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algerir,  and  riden  in  Bolmaire. 

At  Lioys  Avas  he,  and  at  Satalie, 

When  they  Aveve  Avonne.’ 

In  explanation  of  the  second  line  Speight  says : — ‘  This 
‘  knight,  being  often  among  the  Knights  of  the  Dutch  Order, 
‘  called  Ordo  Tcutonicus,  in  Prussia,  AA'as,  for  his  Avorthiness, 
‘  placed  by  them  at  the  table  before  any  of  Avhat  nation  soever.’ 
And  TyrAvhitt  folloAVS : — ‘  lie  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
‘  table’,  the  usual  compliment  to  extraordinary  merit,  as  the 
‘  commentators  very  jiroperly  explain  it.  When  our  military 
‘  men  Avanted  employment  it  Avas  usual  for  them  to  go  and 
‘  serve  in  Prusc,  or  Prussia,  Avith  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
‘  Order,  avIio  Averc  in  a  state  of  constant  Avarfare  with  their 
‘  heathen  neighbours  in  (Lithuania),  (Russia),  and 

‘  elsewhere.’  This  table  interpretation  is  inconsistent  Avith 
the  context,  and,  thus  dragged  head  and  shoulders  into  an 
account  of  the  knight’s  military  expeditions,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  should  have  held  its  ])lacc  so  long.  It  is  not,  hoAvever, 
even  yet  abandoned ;  iSIr.  Monds  still  repeats  the  old  story  in 
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tlie  Notes  to  his  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  the  ‘  Prologue 
‘  and  Knight’s  Tale,’  while  the  conclusion  of  the  note,  ‘  Mr. 

‘  Marsh  suggests  that  lord  or  hourd  is  the  Low  German 
‘  buort  or  luhurt,  joust,  tournament,’  gives  the  last  result  of 
conjectural  emendation  on  the  point.  Bourd  is,  however,  a 
good  early  English  word,  not  only  for  joust  or  tournament, 
but  for  a  serious  military  conflict,  and  is  used  habitually  in 
these  senses  in  the  prose  romance  of  ‘  Merlin,’  which  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Take  the  following 
passage  for  example : — ‘  Than  Gaw’cin  turned  hym  to  the 
‘  queue  and  seide,  “  Madame  I  prey  that  ye  thinke  on  my 
*  felowes  that  leven  here  with  yow,  for  the  Knyghtes  of  the 
‘  Roiindc  Table  ne  love  not  hem  wele  in  herte.  Hut  haue  to 
‘  hem  euvyc  as  ye  knowe  well  youre  self,  and  ])arauenture 
‘  whan  I  and  my  brethern  be  gon,  thei  will  make  som  hourde 
‘  or  som  turncment  a-gein  hem,  wherefore  I  pi’aye  yow  as  my 
‘  goode  ladye  that  ye  suffre  hem  to  make  no  party.”  ’  Here  it 
Avill  be  seen  board  is  used  for  a  conflict  which,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  commencing  in  sport,  Avas  intended  to  be  a  serious  one, 
and  might  end  in  disastrous  earnest.  Again,  iu  the  folloAving 
passage  it  is  used  for  a  grand  tournament  or  royal  joust  of 
arms : — ‘  Than  the  newc  knyghtes  reised  a  quyntayne  in  the 
‘  mede  of  noiron,  and  be-gonne  the  bourdhit/e  gi'cte  and  huge, 
‘  and  many  ther  Averc  that  dide  right  Avele,  but  noon  so  Avele  as 
‘  dide  Grlsandoll,  for  so  she  lete  hir  be  cleped;  but  in  bapteme 
‘  her  name  Avas  Anablc.  This  bourdinr/e  endured  all  day  on 
‘  ende  till  eucsonge  that  thei  departed,  and  Grlsandoll  bar 
‘  a-Avey  the  pris  a-monge  alle  other.’ 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  or  Ave  should  like  to  go  over  iu 
detail  some  of  the  difficulties  in  Chaucer’s  phrases  and  allu¬ 
sions  that  still  require  to  be  cleared  up.  A  single  example 
taken  from  the  ‘  Legend  of  Good  Women  ’  must,  hoAvever, 
suffice.  In  the  ‘  Legend  of  Philomena,’  the  passage  Avhich 
details  the  silent  Aveaving  of  the  tragic  story  in  the  lonely 
castle  has  at  least  one  line  that  has  hopelessly  perplexed  the 
critics  and  commentators  : — 

‘  This  woful  lady  ylerned  had  in  youthe, 

So  that  she  Averken  and  embroAvden  kouthc, 

And  Aveven  in  stole  the  radevore, 

As  hyt  of  Avymmen  hath  be  Avoved  yore, 

And,  shortly  for  to  seyne,  she  hath  hire  fillo 
Of  mete  and  drynke,  of  clothyng  at  hire  willc, 

And  kouthe  eke  rede  wel  enough  and  endyte, 

But  Avith  a  penne  she  kouthe  nat  Avrite ; 

But  letteres  kan  she  Aveve  to  and  froo, 

So  that  by  the  yere  Avas  agoo, 
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Slie  had  woven  in  a  staines  large, 

How  she  was  broghte  from  Athenes  in  a  barge, 

And  in  a  cave  how  that  she  was  broght. 

And  al  the  thinge  that  Tereus  hath  wroght. 

She  wave  it  wel,  and  wrote  the  story  above. 

How  she  was  served  for  hire  suster  love.’ 

The  main  difficulties  here  lie  in  the  fourth  line — neither  of 
the  words  in  italics  having  as  yet  been  explained.  From  the 
context  stole  is  conjectured  to  mean  some  kind  of  stool  or 
frame;  but  this  conjecture  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  in  any  way  supported  or  conhrmed  by  evidence.  Rade~ 
vore,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hardly  received  even  a  conjectural 
explanation ;  the  far-fetched  suggestion  in  Urry’s  Glossary 
being  scarcely  entitled  to  rank  as  a  probable  conjecture. 
Another  word,  stames,  also  requires  detailed  explanation.  We 
will  take  the  first  and  last  of  these  difficulties,  stole  and  stames, 
together,  as  they  represent  respectively  the  loom  and  the  web, 
the  machinery  for  weaving,  and  the  completed  work.  As  we 
have  said,  no  explanation  of  either  word  has  yet  been  given 
beyond  the  unsupported  conjecture  that  stole  w'ould  seem  to 
mean  a  stool  or  frame,  and  that  stames  is  a  kind  of  cloth  or 
fine  worsted.  That  stole  was  an  early  English  word  for  weav¬ 
ing  frame  or  loom,  admits,  however,  of  definite  proof.  The 
‘  Promptorium  Parvulorum,’  for  example,  gives  a  slightly  diffe¬ 
rent  form  of  what  is  evidently  the  same  word,  stodul,  which  is 
glossed  by  Telarium,  a  mediaeval  word  for  loom.  Telarium  is 
explained  in  an  early  French  glossary  as,  ‘Mestier,  ou  instru- 
‘  ment  a  tixtre;’  and  Cotgrave  gives  as  the  second  meaning  of 
mestier,  ‘  a  weaver’s  frame  or  loom.’  Again,  Cooper,  in  his 
Latin  Dictionary,  explains  textris  as  ‘  a  woman  weaving  in  a 
‘  frame  or  stoole ;  ’  and  Golding,  translating  Ovid’s  description 
of  weaving,  employs  the  word  frame  in  the  same  way  for  a 
loom : — 

‘  Immediately  they  came 

And  tooke  tlier  places  severally,  and  in  a  severall  frame 

Ech  streynde  a  web,  the  warpe  whereof  was  fine.  The  web  was  tide 

Upon  a  beame.  Betweene  the  warpe  a  slay  of  reede  did  slide. 

The  woofe  ou  sharpened  pinnes  was  put  betwixt  the  warpe  and  wrought 
With  fingers,  and  as  oft  as  they  had  through  the  warpe  it  brought. 
They  struke  it  with  a  Boxen  Combe.’ 

Stames,  again,  given  by  Tyrwhitt  in  his  *  Glossary,’  as  stamin, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  same  word,  is  used  primarily  for  any¬ 
thing  fixed  and  level,  especially  for  anything  fixed  and  levelled 
in  a  frame.  In  this  way  it  is  applied  in  the  metrical  romance 
of  Morte  Arthxire,  to  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  or  possibly  a  raft. 
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and,  in  the  early  alliterative  poem  of  ‘  Cleanness,’  to  a  threshold 
or  platform.  In  a  similar  way  the  Avord  Avas  early  applied  to 
the  Aveb  fixed  or  stretched  on  the  loom,  especially  as  in  pri¬ 
mitive  times  the  Avhole  of  the  Avarp  Avas  stretched  on  the  frame, 
and  the  finished  Aveb  seen  as  a  level  sheet  or  single  piece  at 
once.  Like  stamen  in  I>atin,  and  cTyjixoiv  in  Greek,  from 
having  originally  designated  the  fixed  threads  or  Avarp,  stamin 
soon  came  to  mean  the  finished  Aveb — any  completed  piece  of 
Aveaving,  plain  or  figured,  arras,  tapestry,  or  common  cloth. 

In  earlier  times  it  A\'as  often  in  this  Avay  aj)plied  to  rough 
Avoollen  cloth,  fianncl,  baize,  or  frieze,  as  by  Chaucer  himself  I 

in  the  talc  of  jMclibcus,  and  in  the  metrical  life  of  Thonuis  a  i 

liecket ;  and  eventually  Avas  very  much  restricted  to  a  finer 
kind  of  Avoollen  cloth.  In  the  text  it  is  used  generally  for  a 
Aveb,  piece  of  Aveaving  or  looniAvork,  and  is  exactly  equi¬ 
valent  to  another  phrase  used  by  Golding  in  describing 
Minerva’s  completed  Aveb  Avheu  she  strove  Avith  Arachne  for 
the  victory  in  Aveaving.  After  detailing  the  figures  AA’Oveii  by 
the  goddess,  the  account  concludes  thus : — 

‘  She  maks  the  eartli  (the  Avhich  her  si)care  dotli  seem  to  strike)  to  send 
An  olive-tree  Avith  fruit  thereon.  And  tliat  tlie  (iods  thereat 
Did  Avonder  ;  and  Avith  victorie  she  tinisliod  up  the  j>lat'  I 

AVc  have  iioav  to  consider  the  other — the  third  Avord  or  i 
phrase  in  the  extract,  describing  the  kind  of  the  loom-Avork, 
the  general  nature  of  the  pattern  or  avovcu  fabric,  and  this 
AA'ord  is  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all.  It  mtiy,  indeed,  be  fairly 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  Avord-crux  in  Chaucer’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  next  to  hoppesters,  if  it  be  not  more  hopelessly  obscure 
than  even  that  ill-fated  term.  If  not  tAAo  separate  Avords 
according  to  the  printing  of  the  early  folios,  rade  vore  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  compound ;  and  Mr.  ISIorris  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
who  has  offered  any  rational  explanation  of  either  term  or  part 
of  the  phrase.  In  his  Glossary  he  gives  as  the  meaning  of 
rade  vore,  ‘  stx’iped  stuff,  tapestry;’  and  this,  though  unsup¬ 
ported,  is  certainly  a  pi’obable  conjecture,  for,  as  Kitson  points 
out,  reied  Avas  used  for  ‘  striped  cloth  of  divers  coloui’s.’  No 
one  has,  hoAvever,  ever  attempted  to  explain  the  other  AA'ord  or 
part  of  the  compound,  vore.  The  Avord  is,  Ave  believe,  entirely 
unknoAvn  both  to  editors  of  Chaucer  and  our  English  lexi¬ 
cographers.  Nevertheless,  though  Avholly  overlooked,  vore 
does  exist  in  the  language,  and  has  precisely  the  meaning 
Avhich  the  context  here  requires.  It  is  familiarly  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  print  or  pattern,  and  no  doubt  it  existed 
in  Chaucer’s  day  in  the  same  sense.  The  folloAving  passage 
from  Batman’s  translation  of  Glanville  aauII  illustrate  both  the 
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existence  and  meaning  of  the  word : — ‘  By  the  opinion  of  the 
‘  common  people,  the  circle  Galaxias  is  the  vore  of  the  passing 
‘  of  the  sun,  that  the  sun  Icaveth  after  him  when  he  passeth  in 
‘  that  circle.  But  Aristotle  sayth  that  this  is  false ;  for,  if 
‘  Galaxias  Averc  of  the  imprintiiKj  of  the  passage  of  the  sun, 
‘  then  must  this  jiriatinij  he  in  the  signes,  in  the  which  the 
‘  sunne  passeth  Avith  other  moveable  starres.’  Again,  the  word 
is  used  for  the  print  of  the  finger  after  the  i)ressure  has  been 
removed.  Referring  to  an  imposthume  the  Avriter  says: — ‘And 
‘  if  thou  thrustest  thy  finger  thereupon,  it  denteth  in ;  for  the 
‘  running  matter  AvithdraAveth,  and  letteth  not  the  finger  to 
‘  enter,  and  then  in  the  middle  is  a  pit,  as  it  Avere  the  vore  of 
‘  an  hole  ;  and  Avhen  the  finger  is  aAvaye,  the  matter  commeth 
‘  againe,  and  filleth  all  the  place.’  In  these  passages  it  Avill 
be  seen  that  vore  is  exactly  equivalent  to  print,  impress  or 
pattern ;  and  the  interj)retation  of  rade  vore  would  thus  be 
striped  print,  or  figured  pattern,  Avhich,  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  is  just  the  sense  required.  The  meaning  of  the  line 
Avould  thus  be  to  Aveave  in  the  loom  the  figured  pattern. 
This  interpretation  removes  a  long-standing  difficulty,  and  we 
venture  to  offer  it  as  a  slight  contribution  towards  the  com- 
])leter  Glossary  of  Chaucer’s  language,  AA’hich  AA’e  hope  some 
future  editor  or  the  Chaucer  Society  may  yet  produce. 
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TTntil  recently  the  Kussian  Baltic  Provinces  have  been 
chiefly  known  to  the  British  public  as  a  vast  granaiy  of 
corn,  and  a  storehouse  of  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tallow. 
Latterly,  however,  news  has  reached  us  from  that  quarter 
of  a  fierce  struggle,  carried  on  by  the  German  inhabitants 
against  their  Russian  masters,  who  are  trying  to  suppress  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  German  language,  customs,  and  laws 
of  these  provinces,  and  to  sup])lant  them  by  the  faith  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  the  Russian  language,  and  more  especially 
by  the  peculiar  village-tenure  of  land  which  prevails  in  Russia. 
This  struggle  represents  a  phase  of  the  larger  conflict  now 
going  on  in  that  comj)aratively  narrow  tract  of  land,  Avhich 
separates  the  Germanic  and  the  Russian  Avorld,  and  stretches 
under  the  same  longitude  from  the  AVhite  Sea  to  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Alps.  This  battle-field  of  hostile  races  consists  of  three 
distinct  territories :  one  Swedish  in  Finland  ;  another  German 
in  Curland,  Livland,  Esthland ;  and  a  third  Polish  in  Lithu¬ 
ania.  The  three  together  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  but  being  severally  as  strange  to  each 
other  as  they  are  to  the  race  which  has  incorporated  them  in 
its  dominion.  Each  of  these  territories  has  a  mother-country 
at  its  back,  on  which  it  leans  for  siq)port,  but  the  relations 
between  the  outposts  and  the  main  army  arc  not  alike  in  the 
three.  AVhile  the  intercourse  between  Finland  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  is  carried  on  with  energy,  and  Sweden  still  cherishes 
the  hope  of  regaining  her  former  province ;  while  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  wrestle  united  against  the  common  foe  ;  the  Baltic 
Provinces  stand  nearly  isolated  in  this  strife,  defending  the 
bulwark  of  their  ancient  civilisation  against  the  ever-rising 
tide  of  Panslavism.  Germany  until  lately  cared  little  for  the 
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fate  of  this  forlorn  and  distant  colony,  and  it  is  only  the 
hardships  of  the  last  few  yeai’s  which  have  re-awakened  the 
sympathies  of  the  mother-country.  Considering  the  German 
enthusiasm  which  manifested  itself  in  the  Schleswig  Holstein 
quarrel,  it  is  remarkable  how  slow  the  Germans  have  been  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  their  kinsmen  living  under  the 
dominion  of  Kussia,  and  exposed  to  pressure  infinitely  more 
severe  than  any  the  Danes  could  inflict.  The  works  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  show,  however,  that  the  question  has 
now  been  taken  u]i  with  some  vigour,  and  Dr.  Eckardt’s  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  in  English  contains  an  able  summary  of  it. 

The  Baltic  provinces  of  the  liussian  Empire,  Curland,  Liv- 
hiud,  and  Esthland  (more  commonly  called  by  us,  Livonia  and 
Esthonia),  were  colonised  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  German  merchants,  knights,  and  priests,  whose  number 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  comj)clled  to  acknowledge  these  Saxons  *  as  lords  of  the 
country,  and  to  accept  from  them  the  Christian  religion. 
Gradually  there  arose  a  federative  State,  designated  by  the 
collective  name  of  Livlaud  (liivonia),  which  owed  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  as  its  liege  lord,  and  to  the  Pope  as  its 
sjiiritual  head.  Five  bishoprics,  Biga,  Dorpat,  Ocsel,  Cur¬ 
land,  and  Lcmgallen,  sliarcd  the  dominion  of  the  land  with  the 
knightly  Order  of  the  Sword  and  the  Teutonic  Order,  whilst 
the  cities,  especially  Riga,  Reval,  and  Dorpat,  maintained  an 
Independent  position  as  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Between  these  members  of  the  confederation  continual  con¬ 
tests  went  on,  in  which  they  expended  their  best  strength. 
The  bishops  waged  war  Avith  the  Orders ;  the  cities  Avith 
knights  and  bishops ;  and  even  Avhile  Russians,  SAvedcs,  and 
Poles  threatened  to  invade  the  land,  the  rival  poAvers  of  the 
country  could  not  heal  their  differences  or  cease  their  quarrels. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  tAvo  events  happened  Avhich  caused  the 
inevitable  overthrow  of  this  complicated  structure — the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  Russian  invasion.  When  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  rapidly  spread  from  Germany  over  the  Baltic  provinces, 
the  continuance  of  this  feudal-ecclesiastic  form  of  government 
became  impossible.  At  tlu^  same  time  an  invasion  of  the 
country  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  gave  an  outAvard  shock  of  equal 
force  to  tlie  old  order  of  things.  The  devastation  Avhich  the 
mifortuuate  provinces  suffered  by  the  inroad  of  those  Tartar 
hordes  surpassed  the  miseries  Avliich  the  Thirty  Years  War 

*  The  Esthiiio  liinguage  designates  by  the  same  Avord,  Saxa,  master 
and  German. 
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brought  on  Germany ;  it  could  only  be  compared  to  those 
Mongol  inundations  which,  under  Zengis  Khan,  changed  the 
flourishing  lands  of  Central  Asia  into  a  desert,  and  scattered 
the  ruins  of  once  prosperous  cities  over  a  wilderness.  Down  to 
this  present  day  the  niunbers  of  the  population  of  Livland  have 
not  again  reached  the  height  at  which  they  stood  previous  to 
Ivan’s  invasion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  not 
a  fourth  part  of  the  cities  Avhich  once  enriched  and  adoimed  the 
provinces  were  left  in  existence.  At  the  same  time,  the  forces 
of  Sweden  and  Poland  threatened  to  take  advantage  of  the 
llussian  invasion ;  and  as  no  help  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  and  Diet  of  Germany,  the  only  question  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  confederation  was,  to  which  of  the  aggressors 
they  should  submit.  Esthland,  the  most  northern  territory, 
surrendered  to  the  King  of  Sweden;  Curland,  the  most  southern 
part,  became  a  Polish  vassal-dukedom,  whose  wise  Prince, 
Gotthard  Kettler,  formerly  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  was  able  to  protect  his  subjects  from  Polish  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  to  maintain  with  rare  skill  a  comparative  independ¬ 
ence  ;  the  country  remained  in  this  condition  more  than  tw’o 
hundred  years,  and  enjoyed  during  this  time,  at  least,  a  much 
happier  lot  than  its  sister  provinces.  Livland,  by  a  solemn 
treaty — the  famous  Privilerjium  Sif/ismundi,  which  w'as  to  gua¬ 
rantee  for  all  time  her  Lutheran  faith,  the  German  language, 
and  internal  self-government  —  acknowledged  the  King  of 
Poland  as  her  master.  Put  if  the  unfortunate  province  had 
hoped  to  buy  a  happier  fate  at  the  price  of  its  independence 
that  hope  was  cruelly  disai)pointed  ;  no  sooner  was  the  treaty 
of  l.'jfll  signed  than  it  was  violated  in  nearly  every  particidar. 
The  Jesuits,  who  were  then  all-pow'erful  at  the  Court  of  Poland, 
introduced  the  Catholic  religion, established  Catholic  bishoprics, 
and  degraded  the  privileged  Pi’otestant  faith  into  a  tolerated 
sect ;  rights  and  customs  were  trampled  to  the  earth  by  hostile 
generals  and  Polish  officials.  For  thirty  years  Livland  had  to 
endure  the  lawless  and  unjust  rule  of  Poland ;  and  that 
period  w'as  marked  by  universal  ruin  and  decay  ;  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  were  nearly  destroyed ;  the  highways  which  had  for¬ 
merly  distinguished  the  country  were  broken  up  and  infested 
by  robbers  ;  the  peasants  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  degrada¬ 
tion  of  serfdom ;  the  nobility  impoverished  and  decimated  by 
the  endless  wars ;  the  churches  and  schools  were  dilapidated. 
At  length  the  Swedo-Polish  war  of  succession  brought  about 
a  more  endurable  state  of  things  by  uniting  Livland  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  whose  supremacy  Esthland  had  already  ac¬ 
knowledged  thirty  years  before.  Under  the  humane  sceptre 
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Iof  these  Protestant  kings,  who  carefully  respected  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  new  subjects,  Livland  was  restored  to 
the  influence  of  oi’der  and  civilisation.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
re-established  the  Protestant  churches  and  schools,  inaugurated 
a  university  at  Dorpat,  remodelled  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  took  eft'ective  measures  for  limiting  the  serfdom  of 
the  peasants,  and  settling  the  amount  of  their  forced  labour 
at  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  land  they  occupied. 

Unfortunately  the  reign  of  that  gi'eat  and  good  Prince 
scarcely  lasted  long  enough  to  allow  the  country  to  recover 
from  the  state  of  utter  misery  to  which  the  Polish  rule  had 

! educed  it.  Chax-les  XI.,  in  his  financial  straits,  ventured  upon 
I,  measure  which,  under  the  pretext  of  overhauling  the  defec- 
ive  titles  of  the  nobles,  confiscated  nearly  five-sixths  of  all  the 
Livonian  estates  to  the  Swedish  exchequei*.  The  resistance 
)f  the  Livonian  nobility  against  this  arbitrary  proceeding  was 
lesperate,  and  when  oppressed  beyond  endurance,  its  chief, 
dciuhold  Patkul,  fled  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  directed  the 
Lzar’s  attention  to  the  importance  which  an  extension  of  his 
xoundaries  to  the  Baltic  would  have  for  his  new  empire.  Again 
Livland  became  the  battle-field  of  two  hostile  nations  in  the 
Treat  Northern  war,  until  at  last,  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt 
'1710'),  Sweden  yielded  this  province  and  Esthland  to  its 
more  powerful  neighbour;  but  by  that  same  treaty  Peter  re- 
iiewed  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  engagement  which  he 
liad  taken  some  years  before  by  a  formal  eapitulatiou  with  the 
Baltic  Estates,  to  acknowledge  and  respect  in  these  provinces 
the  ascendency  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  German  law  and 
language,  and  of  the  hereditary  institutions  of  the  land. 

In  spite  of  the  goodwill  which  the  Czar  manifested  towards 
his  new  German  subjects,  mistakes  and  misunderstandings 
occurred  from  ignorance  of  the  customs  and  institutions,  which 
the  provinces  prized  as  the  dearly-bought  result  of  their  long 
history  and  of  their  ancient  civilisation ;  and  more  than  one 
generation  passed  away  before  the  Russian  Government  had 
learnt  to  understand  the  claims  and  wishes  of  its  Baltic  coast 
d  for-  lands.  The  Swedish  interference  with  the  existing  tenure  of 
ifested  land  was  immediately  cancelled  by  Peter,  and  the  nobility  were 
grada-  again  acknowledged  as  jxroprietors ;  but  the  war  had  reduced 
Lted  by  the  country  to  utter  destitution,  from  which  it  slowly  emerged 
)ldated.  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Catherine  II. 
t  about  mdeavoured  to  evade  the  engagements  which  her  ancestors  had 
to  the  taken  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt,  and  to  supjxlant  the  old  con- 
,dy  ac-  stitution  by  an  autocratic  bureaucracy;  but  her  son  Paul 
sceptre  -estored  the  rights  of  the  provinces  under  that  treaty.  When, 
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after  the  final  division  of  Poland,  the  maintenance  of  the  quasi¬ 
independent  position  of  Curland  had  become  impossible,  this 
dukedom,  after  a  separation  of  231  years,  was  once  more 
reunited  to  the  two  other  provinces,  and  thus  the  old  Baltic 
Confederation,  inaugurated  by  the  restoration  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  I)oi-pat,  was  again  re-established  under  the  sceptre  of 
Alexander  I.,  with  whose  reign  a  new  and  hopeful  epoch  for  the 
Baltic  ]»rovinces  began.  Their  history  from  1795  to  1845  is 
not  marked  by  any  striking  event ;  but  during  that  long  epoch  of 
peace  the  countiy  rose  gradually  to  a  well-being  unknown  since 
the  middle  ages;  serfdom  was  abolished;  the  cities  flourished 
again  with  all  the  activity  of  commerce ;  the  clergy,  roused  by 
the  influence  of  evangelical  enthusiasm  and  subsequently  of 
rationalism,  took  up  the  cause  of  [jopular  education  ;  the  higher 
classes  ]>artici])ated  eagerly  in  the  literary  movement  of  Ger¬ 
many ;  the  university  rose  to  importance;  a  jn-ovincial  ])ress  j 
sprang  up,  and  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  age  struck  root  abun¬ 
dantly  in  so  favourable  a  soil.  Yet  nowhere  in  his  vast  dominions 
could  the  Czar  boast  of  moi’c  I’aithful  subjects,  so  long  as  the 
Bnssian  Goveniment  resj)cct('d  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
])rovinccs.  Their  nobility  furnished  the  Russian  army  and 
diplomacy  with  the  al)lest  of  their  generals  and  ambassadors. 
The  names  of  the  Lievens,  Rosens,  Pahlens,  BrunnoAvs,  Kriid- 
ners,  Budbergs,  Stackelbergs,  are  inseparable  from  modern 
Russian  history.  These  excellent  relations  behveen  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  ])Coi)le,  this  i)eaceful  development  of  the  i 
resources  of  the  country,  have  unfortunately  been  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  Panslavist  propaganda,  which  towards  the  close 
of  the  Empcr(»r  Nicolas's  reign  began  to  attack  the  ])eculiar 
institutions  of  the  Baltic  jn'ovinces  of  Finland  and  Poland. 
But  before  w'c  enter  ui)on  the  contest  Avhich  the  present  gene-  | 
ration  has  to  sustain  for  their  national  civilisation,  avc  must  try 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  country  itself.  Its  external  aj)pearance 
has  not  much  changed  since  the  graphic  description  Lady  j; 
Eastlake  gave  us  of  it  in  her  charming  ‘  Letters  from  the 
‘  Baltic,’  we  arc  afraid  to  say  how  many  years  ago.  ' 

Curland,  Livland,  and  Esthland  form,  Avith  the  islands  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  a  flat  territory  of  about  7,000  English  s(juaie 
miles,  broken  ujt  by  no  mountain  range,  but  intersected  by  ' 
immerous  little  rivers  and  tAvo  large  ones,  the  Duna  and  the 
Windau.  The  climate  is  in  the  south  that  of  North  Germany, 
in  the  north  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  Russia,  hut 
tempered  by  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests  and  by  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  sea.  The  population,  amounting  to  about 
1,850,000,  is  divided  into  throe  parts — the  Gormans  and  tAVO 
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])rimeval  races,  of  which  tlic  Esths  arc  a  Finnish  tribe,  the 
Letts  a  Lithuanian  race,M’hosc  language  has  more  affinity  with 
Sanscrit  than  any  other  spoken  in  Europe.  These  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country  Avere  in  former  times  undoubtedly 
heavily  oppressed  by  their  German  masters,  but  the  ct)mmon 
sutferings  Avhich  both  endured  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the 
voluntary  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  Avhich  the  nobles  began 
even  before  serfdom  was  extinguished  in  Germany,  did  much 
to  blond  the  various  strata  of  the  population  into  one  people. 
Everything  that  does  not  belong  to  the  j)easant  class  is  German 
in  its  character.  The  peasants,  indeed,  still  retain  their  language, 
but  the  Baltic  provinces  present  a  sti-iking  example  of  the  truth 
that  language  is  only  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  nation¬ 
ality.  In  everything  but  language  the  Letts  and  Esths  are 
Germans :  they  are  as  thorough  Lutherans  as  their  former 
ina.sters;  they  know  none  but  German  ideas  of  law;  they  regard 
the  introduction  of  the  Gennan  forms  of  cultui'e  and  improve¬ 
ment  as  the  only  track  Avhich  leads  to  a  higher  position  on  the 
social  scale.  The  well-to-do  Lettish  fanner  still  speaks  the 
provincial  language  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  sends  his  son  to 
the  German  University  of  Dorpat ;  the  former  sciUs  daughter 
passes  as  a  German  into  the  service  of  a  noble  lady  ;  the  clever 
lad  who  has  been  taught  by  his  clergyman,  and  makes  his  Avay 
in  business  as  apprentice  or  clerk,  is  essentially  German.  The 
social  gulf  Avhich  formerly  sci)aratcd  masters  and  servants  is 
thus  filled  up  day  by  day,  and  the  common  Interest  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Russification  of  the  country  offcctually  unites  both  races.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Lettish  and  Esthish  population  are  still  nume¬ 
rically  in  the  majority,  but  that  majority  is  fast  dwindling 
away,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  is  the  exact  j)ro2)ortion 
of  the  2)urc  German  jmjmlation  and  of  the  aboriginals. 

Of  the  three  provinces,  Cnrland,  the  southernmost,  is  also 
the  most  fertile  and  Avealthy,  for  it  has  suffered  less  from  AA’ars 
and  civil  disturbances  than  the  adjacent  districts.  The  tra¬ 
veller  proceeds  from  the  Prussian  frontier  to  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Duna,  through  carefully  cultivated  ])lains  ;  corn¬ 
fields  alternate  Avith  rich  meadoAvs  stocked  with  cattle  and 
sheep,  Avell-kept  roads  connect  the  manorial  seats  and  little 
niarket-toAvns ;  the  churches,  2)arsonages,  and  schools  look  com¬ 
fortable  ;  the  inns  are  clean,  the  peojde  coui'teous  and  contented, 
and  everything  seems  to  breathe  prosj)erity.  There  are  no 
villages ;  the  land  is  held  in  large  separate  fanns  which  afe 
often  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  nobility  is  a  real 
aristocracy,  generally  rich,  proud  of  their  ancient  descent,  but 
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not  so  narrowminded  and  pretentious  as  many  of  their  German 
cousins.  The  Curland  nobleman  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
yet  he  highly  prizes  intellectual  culture,  and  has  always  be¬ 
stowed  particular  care  on  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
gentry  have  supported  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  a  train¬ 
ing  or  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  lad  of  fourteen  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic  and  geography,  besides  reading,  Avriting,  and  a 
thorough  knoAvledge  of  his  Lutheran  catechism.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  of  the  country  is  the  Avant  of  an  independent  middle 
class ;  there  are  but  tAvo  cities  of  some  importance,  Mitau, 
the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  Libau.  In  the  small  market- 
toAvns  the  Jcavs  predominate,  but  the  Avhole  political  poAver  and 
influence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry ;  their  delegates  alone 
form  the  diet,  and  elect  the  judges  and  country  magistrates. 
A  state  of  things  utterly  unknoAvn  in  other  parts  of  liussia, 
and  not  common  in  Germany,  Avhere  bureaucratic  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  petty  servants  of  the  State  has  for  the  most  part 
SAvept  aAvay  the  very  springs  of  self-government. 

AVhen  the  Ddna  is  passed,  Avhich  forms  the  boundary  between 
Curland  and  Livland,  the  scene  changes ;  endless  dark  i)ine 
forests  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  going  northAvard ;  the 
farms  are  more  thinly  scattered  and  look  less  prosperous ;  the 
thatched  roof  is  becoming  general ;  Avheat,  Avhich  Avas  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Curland,  yields  the  place  to  rye  and  barley,  and 
north  of  Kiga  begin  the'  flax-fields,  Avhich  form  the  peculiar 
wealth  of  the  country.  A  general  survey  shows  at  once  that 
the  soil  is  less  productive,  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  their  southern  neighbours  by  frequent  change 
of  rule,  and  by  Avars  and  confiscations.  The  nobility  are 
much  poorer,  and  the  younger  sons  nearly  all  go  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  civil  service  of  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ave  find  here  a  poAverful  middle  class,  Avhich  from  the  middle 
ages  until  uoav  has  ever  played  a  conspicuous  j)art  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  more  independent  cities.  Riga,  the  ancient  and  the 
proud,  Avith  its  103,000  inhabitauts,  is  the  centre  of  Baltic 
commerce  and  the  seat  of  the  governor-general,  Avho  still 
iidiabits  the  old  castle  founded  by  the  grandmasters  of  the 
Order.  This  city  retains  completely  the  character  of  an  old 
German  tOAvn,  Avith  those  narroAv  angular  streets  of  gabled 
houses,  granaries,  and  brick  churches  which  Ave  meet  Avith  in 
Lubeck,  Wismar,  or  Dantzic;  Avhilst  in  the  more  modern 
suburbs,  the  dAvelling  houses  of  the  wealthier'  merchants  have 
sinung  up,  Avho  carry  on  a  lively  commerce  in  the  timber, 
flax,  hemp,  talloAv,  linseed  aud  corn,  Avhich  come  in  uever- 
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ft  ending  masses  down  the  Duna  on  huge  rafts  from  the  interior, 

i,  Riga  is  the  only  town  in  the  Baltic  provinces  which  contains  a 

>-  considerable  Russian  population,  mostly  belonging  to  the 

le  poorest  classes,  and  all  being  sectaries  of  the  old  faith,  who, 

1-  persecuted  in  the  Empire  by  tlie  Orthodox  Church,  took  shelter 
to  under  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  authorities.  The  cen¬ 
ts  stitution  of  the  city,  moulded  upon  that  of  Hamburg,  is  to  this 

a  day  strictly  aristocratic,  all  j)ower  being  in  the  hands  of  the 

is-  !  three  estates.  The  town  possesses  an  elegant  theatre,  a  splendid 
lie  I  exchange,  guildhalls,  mansion-house,  a  polytechnic  school,  a 
lu,  j  navigation  school,  and  a  particularly  fine  harbour,  which  by  a 
3t-  I  huge  mole  is  protected  against  the  quicksands  that  threatened 
nd  to  choke  up  the  Diina.  In  recent  times  Riga  has  become  the 
ine  centre  of  the  struggle  against  the  measures  taken  by  the 
es.  Russian  Government  for  the  Rnssifiention  of  the  provkiees, 
sia,  the  ‘  Rigaer  Zeitung  ’  and  the  ‘  Baltische  Monatsschrift  ’  being 
;ra-  the  principal  organs  of  the  provincial  j)ress,  which  defend  the 
•art  German  civilisaBon  of  the  inhabitants. 

Travelling  northward,  we  reach  the  Univei’sity  of  Dorpat, 
een  the  intellectual  and  scientific  centre  of  the  three  Baltic  pro- 
)ine  vinces.  Founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  soon  afterwards 
the  destroyed,  its  re-establishment  was  stij)ulated  in  the  eapitula- 
the  tion  of  1710;  but  the  country  had  been  so  impoverished  bv 
pre-  constant  wars  that  it  was  unable  to  collect  the  resources  whicK 
and  such  an  institution  required.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
ftliar  century  those  who  sought  an  academical  education  were  obliged 
that  to  go  to  Germany.  The  greater  number  of  the  physicians, 
suf-  clergy,  and  lawyers  in  the  provinces  were  immigrants,  and  it 
ange  may  be  believed  that  those  individuals  did  not  always  belong 
'  are  to  the  elite  of  their  respective  professions.  The  want  of  a 
luili-  native  seat  of  learning  was  therefore  sorely  felt,  and  when  in 
land,  1802,  the  liberality  of  Alexander  I.  at  length  filled  up  the 
liddle  gap,  the  young  establishment  speedily  rose  to  prosperity; 
prin-  henceforth  it  became  necessary  to  everybody  who  aimed  at  a 
,d  the  I  position  in  political  or  judicial  life,  in  the  clerical  or  in  the 
Saltic  t  scientific  world,  to  have  studied  at  Dorpat.  Scattered  through- 
still  !  out  the  Russian  Empire  there  are  physicians,  chemists,  and 
)f  the  j  clergymen  who  have  received  their  scientific  training  in  the 
in  old  Baltic  university :  a  Dorpat  diploma  is  the  best  recommenda- 
rabled  tion  for  a  physician  who  settles  in  a  Russian  town,  be  it  on 
ith  in  the  Volga  or  on  the  Amoor.  Most  of  the  students,  indeed, 
lodern  remain  at  home.  The  university  has  become  a  national  bond 
s  have  for  uniting  all  classes  of  the  community ;  the  sons  of  noble 
imber,  houses  mingle  freely  there  with  those  of  the  Riga  citizens  and 
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seini-CJcrman  peasants,  and  contract  friendships  which  often 
last  thi’oiigh  life. 

Passing  from  Dorpat  over  the  frontier  of  Livland  to  Esth- 
land,  the  character  of  the  landscape  becomes  more  and  more 
northern.  Swedish  names  betray  the  Scandinavian  rule,  to 
which  the  jjrovince  Avas  for  a  long  time  subjected.  The  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  of  the  climate,  the  poverty  of  the  soil, 
and  the  rivalry  of  St.  Petersburg  have  checked  the  progress  of 
the  jn'incipal  towns  —  Keval  possessing  a  fine  port  on  the 
rocky  southern  shore  of  the  (lulf  of  Finland — and  the  last 
outpost  of  Baltic  (Jennan  civilisation,  the  ancient  but  decaying 
city  of  Narva,  looking  down  on  the  Bnssian  fort  Ivangorod, 
Avhlch  ])oints  the  way  to  the  capital  of  the  (!zars. 

We  have  said  that  with  the  accessioii  of  Alexander  1.  a  more 
happy  pcriixl  began  fi»r  the  Baltic  provinces;  the  country  enjoyed 
the  long-desired  peace,  the  Emperor  respected  the  privileges  of 
the  provinces,  and  did  what  he  could  to  i)romote  their  welfare. 
A  decided  change  for  the  worse  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Nicolas.  Complete  seclusion  from  western  civilisation,  the 
prohibitive  system,  stagnation  of  intellcctnal  life,  a  brutal 
censorship,  which  laid  its  ban  upon  almost  all  the  notable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  foreign  literature,  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  stu])id 
bureaucracy  gave  to  that  period  of  Bnssian  history  a  sullen 
despondent  cliaracter,  w'hlch  was  nowhere  more  sorely  felt  than 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  system  became  the  more  intoler¬ 
able,  as  with  advancing  age  the  arrogance  and  self-will  of  the 
autocrat  rose  to  an  insnftcrable  height.  Praised  by  a  servile 
Court  and  foreign  admirers  as  the  shield  of  legitimacy  and  the 
great  bulwark  against  revolution,  elated  by  his  military  and 
})olitical  success  in  the  inglorious  contests  he  was  doomed  to 
wage  against  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress,  the  Emperor 
considered  himself  as  the  nucleus  of  conservative  interests. 
Nobody  dared  to  oppose  his  most  extravagant  opinions,  nobody 
ventured  anything  which  looked  like  a  criticism  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Eckardt  relates  that  the  censor  of  the  ‘  Northern 
Bee  ’  received  a  reprimand  because  a  paragraph  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  appear  in  that  journal  complaining  of  the  cast-iron 
garden-seats  in  the  park  of  Tzarsko-Selo ;  they  had  been  cast 
.after  a  design  approved  by  the  Emperor. 

The  Crimean  war  freed  Europe  and  Kussia  from  the  incubus 
of  this  system.  The  terrible  power  which  blighted  every 
progress  was  discovered  to  be  hollow ;  the  godlike  authority 
which  seemed  to  tower  over  all  human  frailties  suffered  a  sudden 
downfall,  and  the  sovereign  who  but  one  year  before  was  con¬ 
sidered  all-powerful,  died  defeated  and  broken-hearted. 
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After  peace  had  been  restored,  an  altered  tone  made  itself 
apparent  in  the  public  life  of  Kussia.  The  Government  indeed 
hesitated  before  entering  upon  larger  reforms,  but  the  abolition 
of  a  number  of  absurd  restrictions  which  Xicolas  had  issued 
sufficed  to  rouse  the  long-slumbering  energies  of  the  people. 
It  began  to  hope  for  a  better  future,  and  with  the  greater  liberty 
of  the  press  all  the  desires  which  had  been  suppressed  for 
generations  broke  forth.  AVhen  the  Government,  encouraged 
by  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  its  subjects,  began  to  put  its 
hand  in  earnest  to  the  woi’k  of  refomi,  more  especially  when 
the  Emperor  declared  his  intent  of  abolishing  serfdom,  the 
excitement  became  universal,  and  nothing  ajipeared  impossible. 

A  witty  llussian  remarked  at  the  time,  says  Dr.  Eckardt,  that 
if  Nicolas  had  forbidden  his  subjects  to  ajijicar  in  the  streets, 
and  if  Alexander  had  only  revoked  this  ])rohil)ition,  he  would 
have  been  immediately  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  free-minded 
monarchs  of  his  day.  Hut  the  first  measures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  greater  changes.  The 
opening  the  universities,  the  abolition  of  high  fees  on  passjun-ts, 
the  })ardon  of  the  surviving  conspirators  of  1820,  and,  above 
all,  the  concessions  made  to  the  press,  transported  the  nation 
to  a  pitch  of  ecstasy  which  carried  all  before  it  aiul  has  changed 
the  aspect  oi’llussian  society.  For  Kussia  passed,  as  it  were, 
at  one  bound  from  a  servile  obedience  to  despotic  j)ower  to  all 
the  license  of  democratic  agitation.  Indeed  the  moment  the 
jtressurc  of  the  hand  of  Nicolas  was  removed,  the  essentially 
democratic  land  tenures  of  the  Kiissian  village  system  hurrieil 
along  public  opinion  to  extremes  which  it  has  not  yet  reached 
ill  any  part  of  Western  Europe. 

Some  of  the  boundary  provinces  also  received  their  share  of 
the  blessings  of  the  new  era.  The  Emperor  restored  the  old 
Swedish  constitution  to  Finland,  and  Poland  obtained  a  pro¬ 
vincial  government  under  a  national  Minister,  the  Alan^uis 
Wielopolski.  The  Baltic  provinces  alone  seemed  to  remain 
untouched  by  this  universal  reform  movement.  If  their  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  previously  abolished  and  now  re-established, 
the  event  would  have  roused  them  from  their  torpor;  but 
according  to  the  letter  it  had  remained  in  force,  although 
Nicolas  had  violated,  it  whenever  it  suited  him.  Those  old 
institutions  had  alone  seemed  to  afford  any  shelter  against  the 
chilling  blast  of  autocracy.  The  word  ‘  reform  ’  had  been  jiro- 
scribed;  the  Baltic  gentry  knew  that  if  they  tried  to  j)ut  their 
administration  on  a  better  footing,  or  to  give  political  rights  to 
their  peasants,  the  Emperor  would  have  at  once  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  their  powers  of  self-government.  So  they  clung  tp 
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the  old  ordinances  and  privileges,  the  loss  of  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  tantamount  to  the  calamities  of  revolution. 

It  Avas,  however,  a  decided  political  mistake  that  the  leading 
men  of  tlie  country  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  appropriate 
moment  for  the  salutary  remodelling  of  their  ancient  institu¬ 
tions.  If  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander’s  reign  the  diets 
of  the  duchies  had  asked  the  Government  to  sanction  a  reform 
of  their  constitution  and  of  the  provincial  administration,  in 
conformity  Avith  the  principles  of  the  age,  the  Emperor  Avould 
not  have  been  able  to  refuse  this  demand,  and  numerous  abuses 
which  unquestionably  existed  might  have  been  redressed.  But 
the  country  had  lost  the  habit  of  political  action,  and  it  failed 
to  seize  upon  this  faA'ourable  conjuncture,  Avhich  rapidly  passed 
aAvay.  Ere  long  the  Russian  democratic  press  began  to  attack 
the  aristocratic  organisation  of  the  Baltic  communities,  the 
])onderous  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  the  knightly  assem¬ 
blies  disintegrated  into  the  several  estates.  Herzen,  Avho  at 
that  time  nded  supreme  over  public  opinion  in  Russia,  called 
upon  the  Government  to  clear  out  all  this  mcdia;val  rubbish, 
and  to  restore  to  the  original  proprietors,  the  peasants,  the  soil, 
Avhich  the  Germans  had  taken  from  them.  Intimidated  by 
these  attacks  and  frightened  by  the  difficulties  of  reform,  the 
Conservatives  remained  passive ;  and  it  Avas  not  until  the  year 
1862  that,  at  the  Livonian  diet,  formal  propositions  Avere  in¬ 
troduced  for  remodelling  the  constitution,  for  placing  the 
administration  of  justice  on  a  better  footing,  for  abolishing 
antiquated  privileges,  and  for  establishing  a  closer  union  be- 
tAveen  the  three  provinces.  But  the  propitious  moment  for 
effecting  a  reform,  at  once  liberal  and  yet  maintaining  the 
autonomy  of  the  provinces,  had  been  allowed  to  slip  aAvay. 
The  internal  difficulties  Avhich  had  to  be  overcome  Avere  great; 
the  boundaries  betAveen  mere  class  privileges  and  national  pri¬ 
vileges  Avere  often  exceedingly  aAvkward  to  determine.  Was 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  if  the  gentry  gave  up  the  right  to  elect 
the  judges,  the  State  Avould  j)ress  in  and  send  Russian  judges 
unacquainted  with  the  local  circumstances?  The  Lettish 
peasants,  the  special  favourites  of  the  Russian  democracy,  had 
made  great  progress  ;  serfdom  had  been  abolished  among  them 
more  than  a  generation  before  the  measure  was  thought  of  in 
Russia ;  but  Avere  the  loAver  classes  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
entrusted  indiscriminately  with  the  suffrage  ?  Upon  Avhat 
footing  Avas  the  reform  of  the  borough  corporations  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  ?  Avere  all  the  Russian  heterodox  handicraftsmen  to 
be  admitted  to  a  share  of  municipal  power  in  the  provinces  ? 
Was  it  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Russian 
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laws  which  were  introduced  against  the  provincial  charter,  and 
entitled  the  Orthodox  Church  alone  to  convert  to  its  creed  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  it  ?  Jfut  would  not  such  a  demand  be 
ill  received  at  St.  Petersburg  ?  These  instances  may  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  internal  and  external  difficulties  with  which 
the  Baltic  reformers  had  to  struggle.  But  before  they  had 
come  to  a  conclusion,  an  event  t(K)k  jdace  which  changetl  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  in  the  Umpire.  The  Polish  revolt,  Avhich 
broke  out  in  January  1863,  not  only  frustrated  the  only  serious 
attempt  towards  reconciling  Poland  with  the  Russian  rule 
which  had  been  made  since  1832,  but  completely  annihilated 
the  symjiathies  of  the  Russian  opposition  for  Poland.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  new  era  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  sister- 
country  was  in  decided  favour  among  young  Russia.  Both 
had  languished  under  the  old  system,  they  both  had  combated 
a  common  adversary.  But  when  the  insurrection  broke  out 
and  rapidly  spread  into  Lithuania ;  when  the  dangers  of  an  in¬ 
tervention  from  the  Western  powers  and  a  foreign  war  became 
threatening,  Russian  patriotism  awoke,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  claimed  before  all  things  to  save  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  Hitherto  the  question  had  been,  whether  more  or 
less  liberal  concessions  ought  not  to  be  made  to  the  Poles ;  the 
j)oint  now  became,  whether  Russia  would  have  to  recede  behind 
the  Vistula  and  to  give  up  not  only  the  important  frontier- 
land  which  she  had  conquered  seventy  years  ago,  but  also  the 
neighbouring  Lithuanian  provinces  ?  Whilst  Herzen,  Baku¬ 
nin,  Ogareff,  and  other  London  exiles  passionately  took  up  the 
cause  of  Polish  independence,  the  national  party,  led  by  Michael 
Katkoft’,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Moscow  Gazette,’  declared  that  the 
time  was  past  Avhen  Russia  could  j)lay  at  liberalism  and  cosmo¬ 
politanism.  In  the  presence  of  a  danger  which  menaced  to 
reduce  Russia  to  a  Grandduchy  of  Moscow,  every  patriot  had 
but  one  duty — namely,  to  save  the  State ;  freedom  without  a 
country  was  but  an  empty  phantom. 

‘  The  Russian  Empire,’  wrote  Katkoff,  ‘  is  a  reality  which  has  been 
built  up  laboriously  during  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  obtained  a 
place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  the  maintenance  of  this  State 
is  the  basis  and  the  hope  of  all  liberal  Russian  plans  for  the  futiwe.  It 
is  foolish  to  speak  of  the  future  world-wide  sway  of  a  Panslavonic 
empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  break  into  ruins  that  State  which  is 
the  sole  personification  of  Slavonic  ideas.  The  name  of  citizen  will 
henceforth  only  belong  to  him  who  acknowledges  this  reality,  who 
devotes  all  his  strength  to  it,  and  who  renomices  all  personal  predilec¬ 
tions  and  jKirty  schemes,  until  the  boundaries  of  this  Empire  are  secured.’ 

The  national  party  was  not  satisfied  with  re-establishing  the 
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status  quo  ante,  they  wanted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  event  as  a  Polish  insurrection.  They 
raised  the  cry  ‘  Russia  for  the  Russians ;  ’  they  declared  that 
the  hostile  or  lukewarm  boundary  provinces  must  be  Russian- 
ised  ;  that  their  aristocratic  organisation  ought  to  be  destroyed 
and  replaced  by  the  influx  of  Russian  democracy.  The  nation, 
they  said,  was  disgusted  with  the  varnish  of  Western  civilis.a-. 
tion  which  had  been  forced  upon  it  by  German  rulers.  The 
country  could  only  be  regenerated  by  returning  to  those  genuine 
national  institutions  which  distinguish  Russia  from  the  de¬ 
caying  states  of  the  AVest.  Germany,  France,  and  England 
had  each  in  its  time  played  a  projninent  part,  but  they  were 
old  and  had  outlived  their  fame  ;  the  times  of  the  nobility  and 
the  bt*urgeoisie  were  past;  the  future  belonged  to  Russia  and 
to  democracy.  Rut  the  foundation-stone  of  this  future  was 
the  consolidation  »)f  the  present  Empire ;  to  crush  the  foes  who 
endangered  the  national  existence  was  therefore  the  first  duty. 
The  sympathetic  analogy  which  appears  to  govern  the  destinies 
of  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  j)eople  of  the  United  States 
was  never  moi’e  manifest  than  on  this  occasion.  The  Poland 
of  the  one  was  the  Southern  States  of  the  other.  In  both  re¬ 
bellion  was  to  be  extinguished  Avith  an  unsparing  hand  because 
it  thi’eatened  the  pride  of  national  existence,  and  I'epresented 
the  decaying  influence  of  an  aristocratic  party. 

Expressed  Avith  the  energy  of  patriotic  conviction,  seconded 
by  the  orthodox  clergy,  these  vicAvs  soon  obtained  considerable 
Aveight,  and  Katkoti’  quickly  acquired  a  more  ])OAverful  sway 
over  public  opinion  than  even  Herzen  had  exercised  from  his 
abode  in  RaysAvater.  The  Government,  seriously  embarrassed 
by  the  Avide-spread  rebellion  and  the  menacing  language  of  the 
AVestern  poAvers,  saAv  immediately  Avhat  an  advantage  it  might 
reaj)  from  an  alliance  Avith  this  movement,  by  enlisting  into 
its  service  the  keenest  passions  of  the  people.  It  adopted  the 
neAV  programme  of  the  ‘  Moscoav  Gazette,’  and  invited  all 
patriots  to  take  part  in  the  national  work  of  defending  the 
menaced  independence  of  the  Empire.  The  combined  forces 
of  the  Government  and  of  KatkofTs  party  then  addressed 
themselves  to  the  pacification  of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 
These  provinces,  which  noAv  form  the  Russian  governments  of 
KoAvno,  Grodno,  and  Vilna,  had  lived  under  Russian  rule  till 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church.  They  Avere  tlien  conquered  by  Poland, 
and  the  upper  classes  became  thoroughly  Polish  and  Catholic ; 
Avhilst  the  peasantry,  reduced  to  strict  serfdom,  remained 
faithful  to  their  national  and  orthodox  traditions.  In  the  up- 
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e  rising  of  1862,  the  Lithuanian  nobility  made  common  cause 

y  with  the  Poles ;  the  streets  of  Vilna  and  Grodno  witnessed 

it  the  same  revolutionary  demonstrations  as  those  of  Warsaw. 

1-  From  that  moment  the  Russian  war-cry  became  ‘Recovery 

:d  ‘  of  the  original  Russian  character  of  the  Lithuanian  lands  ’ ; 

n,  ‘  re-establishment  of  the  Russian  peasants  in  their  rights  as 

a-  ‘  legitimate  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  disfranchisement  of  their 

lie  ‘  ojipressors,  the  Polish  nobles  who  had  re-kindled  the  fire  of 

no  ‘  rebellion.’ 

le-  AV"e  cannot  folloiv  hci'e  the  consequences  to  which  this  policy 

ud  j  led ;  we  cannot  trace  the  history  of  that  terrible  system  by 
jre  which  Muravieff  undertook  to  restore  the  Russian  character  of 
ind  the  Western  provinces,  and  hoiv  tlie  same  system  was  intro- 
Lud  duced  by  degrees  into  Poland.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  up 
vas  to  this  day  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  trampling  down  by 

vho  brute  force  a  nation  of  more  than  five  millions,  remains  un¬ 
ity.  decided.  Tlie  Polish  revolt  is  noticed  in  this  place,  as  an 

[lies  essemial  element  in  the  question  before  us,  simply  because  the 

ates  national  excitement  which  it  provoked  was  .soon  directed  against 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Raltic  provinces. 

re-  This  may  seem  strange  at  the  first  glance,  as  these  provinces 
[Wise  had  not  shown  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  Polish  rebellion, 

ated  nor  could  they  be  expected  to  do  so,  having  themselves  had 

ample  experience  of  the  evils  of  Polish  rule  in  former  times, 
nded  and  the  German  clement  in  these  provinces  being  even  more 
rable  uncongenial  than  that  of  Russia  to  the  Polish  chai’acter.  But 

sway  it  must  be  remcmbei’cd  that  the  turn  which  Russian  public 

11  his  opinion  took  under  KatkofF’s  guidance  ivas  directed  to  the 

assed  annihilation  of  all  non-Russian  institutions  in  the  Empire,  and 

>f  the  to  the  establishment  of  one  compact  Russian  peasant  State, 
night  The  Moscow  school  regards  it  as  the  task  assigned  by  Provi- 
r  into  (lence  to  Russia,  to  crush  the  aristocratic  elements  in  Lithuania 
;d  the  and  Poland  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  western  provinces. 
2d  all  j  In  the  name  of  this  principle  war  was  declared  against  the 
ig  the  I  Swedes  in  Finland  and  against  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic 
forces  I  provinces.  The  Finnish  peasants  were  to  be  the  lords  of 
ressed  I  Finland  ;  Letts  and  Esths  the  undivided  masters  of  Livland, 
lussia.  I  Esthland,  and  Ciirland.  The  original  inhabitants  of  both 
ents  of  j  countries  were  represented  as  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  land- 
jle  till  I  lord  class,  and  desiring  to  be  saved  by  the  Russian  democracy, 
ged  to  j  The  peasants  ivere  promised  a  general  division  of  land.  After 
Poland,  j  the  example  of  Lithuania,  all  the  occupiers  were  to  be  trans- 
itholic;  I  formed  into  proprietors,  and  the  estates  of  the  nobles  Avere  to 
mainedjbe  divided  among  the  tenants  and  day-labourers.  But  this 
the  up-jwas  not  all.  Individual  property  in  the  soil  itself  was  to 
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disappear,  the  equal  right  of  all  to  an  equal  share  of  the  land, 
the  communistic  system  of  tenure  which  prevails  in  Russia,  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  Avorld-redeeming  message,  destined  to 
solve  the  social  question  before  which  the  outworn  societies 
of  Western  Europe  stand  helpless  and  despairing. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Eckardt,  in  his  work  entitled 
‘  Modem  Russia,’  for  the  most  accurate  and  authentic  account 
we  possess  of  the  land  tenures  of  Russia,  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say  that  by  ancient  custom,  which  has  been  more  exten¬ 
sively  applied  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  all  the  common 
village  lands  are  periodically  distributed  every  ten  or  twelve 
years  between  the  families  constituting  the  village  community, 
in  -which  alone  the  property  is  vested.  The  tenant  or  occupier 
has  no  more  than  a  limited  temporary  right  in  the  land  he 
tills ;  the  noble  or  landlord  has  no  rights  over  these  common 
lands  at  all.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tenant  has  no 
interest  in  improving  the  land  he  occupies  in  this  manner ;  and 
as  the  village  is  collectively  responsible  for  its  dues,  the  in¬ 
dustrious  and  wealthy  pay  for  the  idle  and  the  indigent.  By 
this  Russian  rural  system  the  essential  conditions  of  property 
in  land  are  destroyed.  Neither  landlord  nor  tenant  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  since  the  abolition  of  all  forced  labour,  there  has  been 
a  frightful  deterioration  of  the  husbandry  of  the  Empire — 
the  peasants  living  on  tracts  of  ground  without  either  the 
rights  or  duties  of  property. 

But  neither  the  Finnish  nor  the  Baltic  peasants  showed  any 
desire  to  participate  in  a  system  which  seemed  to  them  fatal 
to  the  interests  at  least  of  those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 
They  had  indeed  been  serfs,  and  had  suftered  much  in  former 
times  from  their  masters  ;  but  those  times  Avere  gone,  and  they 
were  emancipated  long  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom  had 
been  proclaimed  in  Russia.  They  had  noAv  become  peasant- 
farmers  and  proprietors,  and  they  lived  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  their  former  lords.  Agriculture  was  in  a  prosperous 
state ;  the  Diets  advanced  money  for  improvements,  particularly 
for  draining  the  marshy  soil.  When  therefore  the  Moscow 
})arty  promised  them  a  new  agrarian  era,  under  a  system  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  that  to  Avhich  they  owed  their  present 
state  of  progress,  they  naturally  asked  hoAv  it  was  that  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  Avhere  personal  property  in  the  soil  prevailed, 
land  fetched  thirty  times  and  more  the  price  of  what  it  sold  for 
in  Russia,  where  agrarian  communism  was  practised  ?  They 
knew  and  saAV  that  in  the  neighbouring  Russian  provinces 
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where  the  principle  of  equal  and  periodically-renewed  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  established,  the  peasant  cannot  raise  himself 
above  the  level  of  his  fellow-brethren,  that  no  advantage  ac¬ 
crues  to  him  by  industry  and  intelligence.  Why  then  should 
they  adopt  a  tenure  nhich  seems  inevitably  to  cast  a  blight  on 
all  national  agriculture  wherever  it  exists  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  gospel  of  Russian  democracy 
found  a  favourable  reception  among  the  Lithuanian  {)easant- 
serfs,  to  whom  the  estates  of  their  former  masters  were  distri¬ 
buted  by  Muravietf ;  if  a  man  has  nothing,  he  will  not  reject  a 
doctrine  which  places  something  within  his  reach.  But  by  the 
same  reason  the  Lettish  and  Finnish  peasant  was  not  allured 
by  the  bait  offered  to  him,  and  the  Moscow  press  has  hitherto 
vainly  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Russian  system.  Their  daily  clamour  for  an  agrai'ian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Baltic  provinces  has  indeed  done  great  harm  to  the 
landed  interest,  because  the  incessant  assurances  of  the  Russian 
papers  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  about  to  act  on  their 
principles  created  numerous  perturbations  in  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  property,  particularly  after  two  unusually  bad 
harvests.  But  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  representations  of 
the  Governor-General,  Count  Albedinsky,  that  the  sweeping 
measures  advocated  by  Katkoff  and  his  disciples  would  thi’ow 
all  the  agrarian  relations  of  the  provinces  into  bottomless  con¬ 
fusion,  the  Government  remained  passive.  The  result  of  the 
communist  campaign  against  the  tenure  of  land  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  has  therefore  thus  far  been  to  connect  the  peasants 
more  closely  with  the  nobles  and  the  larger  landowners  for  the 
defence  of  their  common  interests,  and  this  state  of  feeling  will 
probably  continue,  unless  a  forcible  confiscation  takes  place. 

The  second  attack  of  the  Muscovite  press  was  directed 
against  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  German  schools  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  capitulation  of  1702,  by  which  Livland 
and  Esthland  had  become  members  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
guaranteed  to  them  the  right  of  Protestant  worship,  whilst 
in  all  the  other  provinces  tlie  Orthodox  Church  alone  was  re¬ 
cognised.  The  Russian  code,  the  Swod,  forbids  members  of 
the  Greek  Church  to  pass  over  to  any  other  religious  com¬ 
munity  ;  mixed  marriages  are  to  be  solemnised  exclusively 
according  to  the  orthodox  rite  ;  a  Lutheran  or  Catholic  priest 
who  admits  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church  into  his  community 
loses  his  benefice.  Proselytism  is  punished  by  banishment  to 
Siberia ;  the  Greek  Church  alone  has  the  right  of  converting 
to  its  creed  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Till  1838  these  intolerant  enactments  tvere  never  applied  to 
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Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  ;  but  at  that  time  they  were 
introduced  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  and  established  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  a  Greek  bishopric  was  founded  in  Kiga  for 
the  express  purpose  of  conversion.  Promises  of  every  kind 
were  held  out  to  those  who  would  pass  over  to  the  Orthodox 
Church — exemption  from  military  service,  remission  of  taxes, 
free  grants  of  land  in  Southern  Russia,  free  education  of  the 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  advantageous 
employment  in  the  jmblic  service. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  j)oorer  classes  were 
deluded  by  these  prospects,  j)articularly  as  there  had  been  a 
famine  in  1840,  and  great  destitution  prevailed  in  the  country. 
Misled  by  the  deceitful  promises  of  liussian  itinerant  preachers, 
about  100,000  of  the  poorest  Letts  and  Esths  passed  over  to 
the  ‘  Foreign  Church,’  as  they  called  it,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
better  future.  These  deluded  people  had  to  jiay  dearly  for 
their  apostasy ;  none  of  the  promises  made  to  them  were  ful¬ 
filled,  and  they  found  themselves  excluded  from  the  educational 
institutions  of  their  Lutheran  brethren.  Living  in  the  midst 
of  a  Protestant  country,  they  were  se])arated  by  their  nation¬ 
ality  from  the  Russian  people,  whose  crude  system  of  worship 
soon  became  disgusting  to  them  ;  and  the  Greek  priests  showed 
a  contemptuous  indifference  to  their  fate  when  once  they  had 
been  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  They 
had  contracted  an  obligation  which  they  soon  found  it  difficult 
to  shake  off.  Nevertheless,  a  mighty  reaction  soon  occurred, 
the  converts  poured  in  crowds  to  the  secular  and  religious 
authorities  of  the  country,  imploring  to  be  received  back  into 
the  Lutheran  Cluirch  ;  but  they  were  met  by  the  inexorable  law 
that  whoever  belonged  to  the  Orthodox  Church  could  not  leave 
it  again.  When  the  requests  and  remonstrances  of  this  con¬ 
science-troubled  multitude  met  Avith  a  Hat  refusal,  the  indignant 
proselytes  declared  that  nothing  at  least  should  ever  com|)el 
them  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Orthodox  ritual.  The 
Lutheran  clergy  being  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to 
administer  to  them  the  sacramental  rites,  they  thronged  in 
disguise  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  introduced  a  sort  of 
civil  marriage  amongst  themselves,  and  baptised  their  oAvn 
children.  The  government  resorted  in  vain  to  means  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  violence,  but  it  was  at  last  obliged  to  let  the  j 
matter  drop,  and  to  check  the  misplaced  zeal  for  conversion  I 
which  had  j)roduced  such  deplorable  results.  The  laAv  against 
mixed  marriages  remained  in  force,  however,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  representations  of  the  Russian  governors,  children  were 
torn  forcibly  from  their  i)arcnts  who  Avished  to  educate  them 
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as  Protestants.  At  last,  in  1864,  the  Government  tacitly 
allowed  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  llaltic  provinces  freedom  of  con¬ 
fession  Avith  regard  to  children  born  in  mixed  marriages.  The 
IVIoscoAv  press  attacked  this  decision  as  a  AA’ilful  injiuy  done  to 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  Kussia  and  her  Church ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  complaints  of  the  Avretched  converts,  Avho  vainly 
implored  pennissiou  to  return  to  their  original  creed,  the 
Russian  party  never  ceased  to  complain  of  the  oppression  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Livland.  The  Greek  clergy  opposed  a 
j)assive  resistance  to  every  concession,  by  refusing  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony  betAveen  persons  of  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Lutheran  faith  ;  and  in  the  folloAving  year  the  Government 
sanctioned  this  refusal  as  against  the  Lutherans.  In  1867  the 
Orthodox  Archbishop  of  Riga  j)ublicly  insulted  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  a  pastoral  letter  Avhich  put  the  Avhole  country  in 
commotion  ;  but  he  Avas  simply  translated  to  a  bishopric  in 
Southern  Russia.  But  a  Protestant  clergyman  A\’as  deposed 
from  his  office  because  many  years  before  he  had  censured  the 
Avorship  of  pictures.  In  like  manner,  the  Lutheran  Bishop  of 
Livland,  Dr.  Walter,  having  ventured  to  allude  in  a  sermon  to 
the  necessary  and  natural  Germanisation  of  the  Letts  and 
Ksths,  Avas  immediately  deposed.  The  national  party  is  con¬ 
stantly  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
demand  the  degradation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  to  the  position  of  a  tolerated  heresy,  Avhich  it  holds 
in  the  rest  of  Russia.  They  therefore  encourage  different  sects 
Avhich  have  recently  appeared,  ])articularly  the  Baptist  immi¬ 
grants,  Avho,  molested  in  Prussia,  have  come  in  considerable 
numbers  to  Curland. 

Especial  zeal  Avas  displayed  against  the  German  tendency 
and  character  of  the  Baltic  school-system.  Russian  schools 
Averc  established,  not  only  in  Riga,  but  in  other  tOAvns,  Avhere 
scarcely  any  Russian  population  exists,  and  in  all  national 
schools  instruction  in  the  Russian  language  is  rendered  obli¬ 
gatory.  The  provost  of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  Avho  is  at 
the  head  of  the  educational  department  in  the  provinces,  has 
been  couj)led  Avith  a  Russian  colleague,  specially  appointed  to 
Avatch  over  the  intei*ests  of  the  Russian  language — i.e,,  its 
extension,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  German  in  the  schools. 
The  University  itself,  as  one  of  the  strongest  buhvarks  of 
German  civilisation  and  Px-otestantism,  is  of  course  an  object 
of  pai'ticular  hatred  to  the  Moscow  i>arty.  No  pains  are 
spared  to  undermine  it,  and  to  transform  it  eventually  into  a 
1  Russian  institution.  The  natural  consequence  of  these  prin- 
j  ciplcs  is  that  the  inti’oduction  of  Russian  language  in  the 
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Courts  of  law  and  in  the  administrative  departments  is  de¬ 
manded  in  the  name  of  equality  and  progress.  The  old  law  of 
the  country,  confirmed  by  the  capitulation  of  1702,  distinctly 
established  a  purely  German  administration.  Even  a  decree 
of  1845,  regulating  the  civil  administration  of  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces,  acknowledged  that  public  affairs  were  generally  to  be 
transacted  in  German,  except  that  in  the  parish  vestries  the 
prevailing  local  idiom — i.e.  the  Esthnic  or  Lettish  language — 
was  to  be  adopted.  In  1850,  for  the  first  time,  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  prescribed  that  in  all  transactions  of  the  Government 
authorities  the  llussian  language  was  to  be  introduced.  This 
decree  remained  a  dead  letter,  because  not  one  in  fifteen  of  the 
civil  functionaries  could  speak  or  write  llussian.  In  1867  the 
edict  of  1850  was  renewed;  henceforth  only  persons  conversant 
with  the  Russian  language  were  to  be  appointed  as  officers  of 
the  Crown.  The  Governor-General  notified  that  for  the 
future  letters  written  in  Russian  would  alone  be  received  by 
the  public  authorities.  This  notification  was  sent  in  Russian 
to  the  senates  of  the  cities,  to  the  local  courts  and  justices  of 
peace,  who  in  their  turn  sent  back  these  rescripts,  because 
they  could  not  understand  them.  After  much  dispute  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far  as  to  send  a 
German  translation  with  the  original  text.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
indeed,  men  were  not  wanting,  able  to  discern  how  deeply  the 
forcible  introduction  of  a  difficult  foreign  language  must  dis¬ 
turb  all  private  and  public  interests,  and  injure  the  transaction 
of  business.  They  saw  that  it  was  imjM)ssible  to  enforce  such 
a  system  from  the  want  of  a  staft’  of  officials  who  could  speak 
and  write  the  Russian  language ;  and  they  knew  that  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  introduce  into  the  Baltic  provinces  the 
ignorant  and  corrupt  functionaries  of  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 
But  these  more  moderate  men  were  few  and  isolated,  whilst 
Katkoff’s  party  numbered  numerous  adherents  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  exercised  great  influence.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  moderates  and  the  indignant  ])rotestations  of  the  Baltic 
population  have  alike  been  overruled ;  and  thus  one  by  one 
the  intelligent  and  highly-deserving  Baltic  statesmen  have 
been  removed  from  the  higher  posts  and  replaced  by  Russians 
who  know  nothing  of  the  country.  A\’’hen  the  magistrates  and 
the  Diets  complained  of  breach  of  j)rivilegcs,  their  addresses 
were  answered  by  severe  rebukes  or  not  received  at  all.  The 
Baltic  press  was  restricted  from  any  effectual  defence  of  the 
interests  of  the  country ;  for  whilst  the  press  of  Moscow  had 
unlimited  liberty  of  athick,  the  censorship  was  maintained 
in  Riga,  Dorpat,  and  Reval.  The  provincial  newsj)apers 
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could  therefore  only  answer  their  opponents  so  far  as  the 
Russian  censor  would  allow  it,  and  whoever  resorted  to  foreij^n 
journals  was  declared  a  traitor,  conspiring  with  Count  Bismarck 
to  sever  the  provinces  from  the  Empire.  For  the  Esthnic  and 
Lettish  prints  there  is  only  one  censor  in  tlie  three  provinces, 
the  manuscripts  of  all  books,  papers,  jirayer-books,  &c.,  edited 
in  those  languages,  must  be  sent  to  Riga,  to  receive  his  im¬ 
primatur. 

How  long  the  Baltic  provinces  will  be  able  to  stand  this 
siege  of  the  democratic  ])arty,  backed  by  the  autocratic  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Czar,  nobody  can  tell.  They  have  little  to  hope 
for  from  foreign  intervention.  Sweden,  which  would  have  a 
right  to  interfere  as  a  party  to  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  by 
which  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  were  confirmed,  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  interest  to  quarrel  with  so  dangerous 
a  neighbour  for  such  a  cause.  Prussia  has  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere,  but  looks  of  course  with  pain  at  this  war  of  extermination 
against  a  German  race ;  neverthless  she  is  anxious  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Russia.  It  is  hoAvever  remarkable,  that 
Peter  the  Great,  after  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  claimed  a  vote  in 
the  German  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  because  he  had  become  sovereign 
of  a  province  which  belonged  to  the  Empire  and  had  never 
ceased  to  do  so ;  and  the  time  may  come,  ])erhaps  it  is  come 
already,  when  the  (rennans  will  seek  to  resist  this  odious  per¬ 
secution  of  the  property,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  their 
northern  brethren.  But  the  final  issue  of  this  strug'^le  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  internal  policy  of  Russia.  Whilst  rail¬ 
ways  are  ))rogrcssing,  agriculture  is  fast  retrograding  in  the 
Empire.  The  communist  tenure  of  land  and  the  system  of 
temporary  distribution  of  holdings,  above  described,  was  [)os- 
sible  only  as  long  as  the  ])easants  were  serfs  and  could  be 
forced  to  work  in  the  fields  by  their  masters.  But  now  being 
free  to  do  as  they  like,  they  only  work  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  themselves  from  starvation ;  the  rest  of  their  time, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  masters,  is  spent  in  the  brandy- 
shops.  Drunkenness  is  increasing  in  frightful  proportions. 
The  peasant  moreover  knows  that  his  bankruptcy  does  not 
place  him  in  embari’assment,  but  the  village  ;  according  to  the 
communist  system,  the  community,  not  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  is  resi)onsible.  This  is  enough  to  check  all  assiduity 
and  improvement.  The  nobility  is  nearly  ruined ;  it  has  lost 
immensely  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom  ;  and  the  highest  wages 
will  not  induce  the  peasants  to  undertake  the  regular  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  lands  of  their  former  lords.  In  short,  if  the 
picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Eckardt  and  the  other  writers  before  us 
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is  correct,  Russian  landed  society  is  in  a  state  of  moral  and 
economical  dissolution,  which  sooner  or  later  must  produce  a 
terrible  crisis. 

To  this  disordered  society,  instead  of  trying  to  cure  the 
dangerous  disease  which  consumes  its  best  forces,  the  ^Moscow 
party  is  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  heterodox  boundary 
provinces.  Five  millions  of  Catholic  Poles,  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  Protestant  Swedes,  Germans,  Finlanders,  Letts, 
and  Esths,  are  to  disappear,  in  order  to  realise  the  Emperor 
Nicolas’  shibboleth,  one  God,  one  Czar,  one  language.  We 
doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment,  even  though  it  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  all  the  power  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  democrats.  The 
absorption  and  assimilation  of  nationalities  is  one  of  the 
slowest  and  most  difficult  processes  in  history.  It  has  not  been 
accomplished  in  these  islands.  It  has  not  even  been  accom- 
plisbed  in  France.  I^east  of  all  can  it  be  effected  by  persecu¬ 
tion  or  by  the  brute  ascendency  of  an  inferior  over  a  suj)erior 
and  more  civilised  race.  Rut  the  nationalities  against  which  the 
Moscow  press  declares  war  in  the  name  of  democratic  progress, 
stand  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Russian  people.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schirren,  in  his  able  answer  to  Juri  Samarin,  who  accuses 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  conspiring  against  Russia,  says  with 
perfect  justice : — 

‘Our  culture  is  our  conspiracy:  we  have  always  been  faithful  to 
the  Emperor ;  we  have  never  shrunk  from  the  greatest  SJicrifices,  even 
when  they  were  required  of  us  in  support  of  a  bad  system ;  we  even 
are  willing  to  bo  Kussified  if  you  can  do  so  by  legal  means,  and  by 
convincing  us  of  the  superiority  of  your  intellectual  culture  ;  but  we 
protest  against  the  method  which  you  adopt.  As  long  as  you  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  an  agricultural  system,  which  would  turn  our 
country  into  a  wildernes.s,  a  Church  which  sanctions  the  most  abject 
(;a?s{iro-papism,  and  as  long  as  you  have  no  other  means  of  pro- 
pagandism  but  brute  foree,  we  shall  maintain  our  institutions  and  our 
autonomy  to  the  very  last.  We  have  not  been  incorporated  by  con¬ 
quest,  but  by  a  bilateral  contract,  by  which  the  country  acknowledged 
under  certain  and  well-defined  conditions  the  Ihissian  Czar  as  its 
master,  whilst  he  solemnly  jwomised  to  maintain  these  conditions. 
Our  ancient  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the  (’apitulation  of  1702, 
which  is  published  in  the  general  collection  of  Russian  law.s,  which  has 
been  acknowdedged  by  all  the  Emperors  of  Rus.sia,  and  which,  up  to 
this  day,  forms  the  only  basis  of  our  political  relation  to  the  Russian 
Crown.  You  may  induce  the  Government  to  violate  our  rights,  and 
we  may  be  obliged  to  submit,  but  whibst  obeying  the  ascendency  of 
force  we  shall  never  cease  to  protest  against  it.  What  you  attempt 
now  has  been  equally  tried  by  Polish  and  Swedish  kings — both  in 
their  turn  the  most  powerful  rulers  in  Eastern  Europe ;  we  have  been 
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obliged  to  give  way  for  the  moment,  but  our  right  proved  stronger 
than  the  power  whicli  had  curbed  it.  Wc  are  convinced  tliat  also  in 
this  century  it  will  bo  strong  enough  to  outlive  your  aggression.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  country  which  for  seven  hundred  years  has  lived  under 
German  influence,  cannot  in  a  few  years  be  transformed  into  Russians; 
you  may  cripple  the  strength  of  an  aged  tree,  j’ou  may  cut  it  down, 
but  you  cannot  transplant  it  like  a  sapling,  nor  compel  it  to  produce 
another  kind  of  fruit  by  compulsory  grafting.’ 

The  rage  which  Schirren’s  pamphlet  provoked  in  the  Moscow 
press,  compelled  the  Government  to  dismiss  him  from  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  history  in  Dorpat,  but  his  answer  has  never  been 
refuted. 

The  respectful  petition  which  the  Diet  of  Livland  has  lately 
addressed  to  the  Emperor,  enumerating  the  violations  of  the 
constitution  and  praying  for  its  re-establishment,  has  received  a 
negative  answer.  The  country  is  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence,  and 
bide  its  time,  but  no  pressure  avIU  extoi’t  from  it  a  voluntary 
abandonment  of  its  right.  The  people  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
are  confident  that  the  experiment  of  Ilussifying  by  compulsion 
five  different  nationalities  must  in  the  long  run  prove  a  disas¬ 
trous  failure  and  recoil  on  its  authors.  They  maintain  that 
their  cause  is  that  of  Western  civilisation,  against  Kusslan  bar¬ 
barism,  to  which  the  theories  of  Herzen  and  Katkoff  have  only 
given  a  superficial  varnish,  and  they  answer  to  every  new 
aggression  of  the  Moscow'  fanatics,  ‘  You  may  oppress  us,  but 
‘  you  w  ill  not  subdue  us.’ 


Art,  hi. — The  Chief  Victories  of  the  Kniperor  Charles 
desigjied  hij  Martin  Ileemskerck  in  M.D.L  V,  and  note  illus¬ 
trated  with  Portraits,  Prints,  and  Notes.  By  Sir  WiLLIAM 
Stirlixg  Maxw'ell,  Bart.  London  and  Edinburgh. 
Privately  printed  for  the  Editor.  1870. 

^IIE  sale  of  a  rare  copy  of  Boccaccio,  commemorated  in 
enthusiastic  language  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  sufficed  to  give  a 
name  and  a  celebrity  to  the  Roxburgh  Club,  which  ow'cd  its 
origin  to  that  circumstance.  In  like  manner  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  one  of  the  younger  associations  formed  in  Britain  for 
the  encouragement  of  a  taste  in  choice  books,  and  consisting 
of  a  small  number  of  the  most  distinguished  book-collectors 
of  the  present  day,  may  boast  that  it  possesses  in  this  volume 
a  proud  and  lasting  claim  to  distinction,  which  it  owes  to 
the  liberality  and  learning  of  one  of  its  most  accomplished 
members.  To  them  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  has  this  magni- 
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fiocnt  volume  been  distributed.  The  number  of  copies  struck 
off  was  necessarily  limited,  and  as  it  will  probably  remain 
for  ever  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  literary  treasures 
of  the  j)resent  age,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Editor  to  make  known  to  the  public  that  portion 
of  its  contents  which  can  be  appropriated  by  a  Review. 
The  volume  itself,  a  splendid  folio,  emblazoned  even  on  its 
covers  with  the  black  and  gold  of  the  Imperial  escutcheon, 
and  enriched  with  innumerable  prints  and  devices,  repro¬ 
duced  by  modern  ingenuity  and  science  with  entire  precision 
and  completeness,  must,  we  fear,  remain  hid  from  the  sight  of 
mortals  in  the  guarded  libraries  of  the  curious,  and  beyond 
measure  rare  even  amongst  them.  Rut  its  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  ments,  though  somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  gorgeous 
cxtei’ior  and  countless  illustrations  which  surround  them,  are 
of  no  common  importance  and  interest ;  and  these  at  least  we 
are  at  liberty  to  transfer  in  part  to  our  own  pages. 

The  author  of  the  well-known  volumes  on  ‘  Art  and  .Vrtists 
‘  in  Spain  ’  and  of  the  ‘  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,’  has  left  no 
insignificant  mark  in  literature.  To  great  accuracy  of  histo¬ 
rical  research  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  elder 
writers  of  Spain  and  Italy,  in  the  noblest  age  and  style  of  those 
countries.  Sir  AVilliam  Stirling  Maxwell  unites  many  of  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  an  original  writer — a  keen  discern¬ 
ment  of  character,  a  quaint  humour  tinged  with  wit,  and  an 
exquisite  refinement  of  style.  ICverything  which  we  owe  to  his 
])en  bears  the  stamp  of  exact  knowledge  and  unweaided  labour. 
The  love  of  letters  has  not  only  been  to  him  the  recreation 
of  an  active  life  and  the  ornament  of  a  great  position,  but  it 
inspires  him  with  higher  objects  than  those  of  dilettanti  author- 
shij) ;  and  if  circumstances  had  confined  him  more  closely  to 
the  field  of  literature,  we  might  have  obtained  from  his  assid¬ 
uous  culture  a  more  abundant  crop  of  judicious  criticism  or  of 
historical  inquiry.  As  it  is,  we  hope  that  his  long-promised 
life  of  Don  John  of  Austria  is  not  far  distant  from  its  comple¬ 
tion,  and  that  even  his  care  will  at  last  be  satisfied  that  no 
further  additions  can  be  made  to  it.  Meanwhile  under  the 
unassuming  title  of  ‘  Notes  ’  to  these  triumphs  and  portraits  of 
Charles  V.,  he  has  given  us  what  might  be  termed  in  other 
hands  a  series  of  chapters  from  the  life  of  the  great  Emperor,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  they  will  not  lose  their  interest,  if  we 
venture  to  detach  a  portion  of  them  from  the  highly-wrought 
frame  in  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  present  them  to  his 
friends.  We  shall  therefore  in  the  course  of  this  article 
borrow  more  largely  than  we  are  wont  to  do  from  books  acces- 
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sihle  to  the  public,  and  our  principal  object  is  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  some  passages,  at  least,  from  a  work  of 
singular  interest,  which  must  be  to  most  of  them  as  little 
known  as  if  it  were  still  in  manuscript. 

The  Triumphs  or  Victories  of  Charles  V.,  by  Martin  Heem- 
skerck  (to  which  we  shall  presently  refer)  form  but  a  small 
jjortion  of  the  illustrations  in  this  extraordinary  collection. 
Every  known  engraving  of  Charles  to  which  access  could  be  pro- 
ciii'ed,  from  the  prints,  hooks,  medallions,  seals  or  coins  of  the 
16th  century,  has  been  reproduced  in  this  volume  in  the  original 
size  and  with  scrupulous  acciu'acy.  The  portraits  of  the  Emperor 
alone  are  about  forty  in  number,  most  of  them  being  in  the 
Keir  collection.  They  commence  with  the  graceful  outline 
of  the  stripling  of  sixteen  who,  at  that  age,  somewhat  irregu¬ 
larly  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  and  they  continue 
in  a  scries  of  increasing  interest  until  they  reach  the  climax 
and  paragon  of  the  art  of  [tortraiture  in  a  head  by  Van  Kessel, 
taken  from  Titian’s  equestrian  picture  of  Charles  at  Miihlberg 
— the  Dux  et  Imperator — resplendent  in  arms,  majestic  as 
Hamlet’s  father,  and  breathing  with  im})crishable  life.  In  our 
judgment  that  portrait  (at  iMadrid)  ranks  Avith  the  three  or 
four  finest  things  that  painting  has  given  to  the  world.  These 
portraits 

‘  lleprcscnt  diaries  in  the  A  arions  sfciges  of  life,  as  a  boy,  a  lad,  in 
the  flower  of  his  manhood,  and  in  his  premature  old  age,  up  to  the 
date  Avhen — 

“  With  age  and  care  and  maladies  opprest. 

He  sought  the  haven  of  conventual  rest.” 

In  most  of  these  Ave  find  the  expression  of  gravity  and  severity,  tem¬ 
pered  Avith  gentleness,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life,  the  trace  of  pain  and 
disappointment  calmly  endured,  “  the  good  face,  the  constant  look,” 
remarked  by  Ascham  in  1,')')!  as  he  stood  by  the  Emperor’s  dinner- 
table  and  Avatched  his  progress  from  sod  beef  to  capon.  We  have  him 
both  in  his  armour  of  parade  and  in  his  robes  of  state,  and  in  the  plain 
attire  of  his  everyday  life,  which  he  frequently  persisted  in  Avearing 
Avhen  spleinlour  Avould  have  been  more  appropriate  ; — the  little  round 
felt  hat  and  short  cloth  cloak  in  Avhich  he  entered  Paris  on  the  ord  of 
January,  1540,  riding  between  the  Dauphin  in  cloth  of  silver,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  cloth  of  gold,  to  the  great  disiippointment  of  the 
ladies ;  or  the  cloth  cap  and  doublet  Avhich  in  the  folloAA'ing  year,  Avhen 
he  made  his  entry  into  Milan,  no  less  grieved  the  ladies  of  that  city, 
Avho  had  exjAccted  to  see  him  in  endiroidered  mantle  and  jeAvelled 
croAvn.  From  the  curious  seal  or  medallion  on  the  disruption  of  the 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  Ave  may  infer  that  during  the  campaign  of 
154G-7  he  commonly  Avore  a  round  hat  Avith  his  armour,  and  that  this 
Avas  probably  the  kind  of  headgear  Avhich  at  Naumburg  he  took  off 
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during  a  shower,  and  sheltered  under  his  cloak,  preferring  to  sit  bare¬ 
headed  in  the  rain  rather  tlian  to  spoil  a  new  hat.’  * 

To  them  Sir  William  has  added  innumerable  devices  of  an 
age  pre-eminent  in  heraldic  allusions  as  well  as  in  art;  and 
other  likenesses  of  many  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
The  production  and  multiplication  of  such  a  book,  costly  and 
laborious  as  it  even  now  is,  would  in  any  other  age  have  been 
impossible.  It  is  due  to  the  ingenious  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  stones  for  engraving  and  to  copper  and  zinc  plates, 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  iNIr.  Stephen  Ayling,  and,  in 
part,  of  Mr.  James  Ramage  of  Edinburgh.  The  printing  of 
the  plates  was  executed  by  Mr.  Waterston  of  Edinburgh. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  the  highest  credit  is  due,  for  they  have 
given  us  literal  facsimiles  of  the  original  engravings  and  wood- 
cuts,  not  distinguishable  from  the  originals,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  copies  of  the  finest  copper-plate  engravings  of  Heemskerck 
himself. 

Martin  of  Heemskerck,  who  took  his  name  from  the  village 
near  Haarlem,  where  he  was  born  in  1498,  was  neither  a  great 
artist  nor  a  very  interesting  person.  Rut  the  fate  of  the 
numerous  engravings  from  his  designs,  and  more  especially  of 
these  ‘  Victories,’  has  been  extraordinary.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  idea  of  them  occurred  to  him  at  Rome  in  1536,  when 
he  w.os  employed  to  decorate  with  trophies  of  the  African 
campaign  a  great  arch  which  spanned  a  Roman  street  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Charles  V.  to  Pope  Paul  Ill.,  after 
the  coiKjuest  of  Tunis.  Rut  the  ‘  Victories  ’  themselves  were 
first  published  by  Jerome  Cock  of  Antwerp  in  1556  ;  they 
went  tlirough  five  editions;  they  were  admired  by  Philip  II., 
who  caused  them  to  be  wrought  in  tai)cstry,  and  also  to  be 
copied  on  vellum  with  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  that 
this  work  (now  in  the  Rritish  ^Museum)  was  long  ascribed  to 
Giulio  Clovio  alone;  they  were  engraved  by  Coornhert,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  personages  of  that  illustrious  period  of 

*  One  of  those  prints  deserves  at  least  a  passing  notice ;  it  is  that 
executed  in  hy  vKneas  Vico,  of  Parma,  and  described  with  care 

by  Doni  in  his  ‘  Declaration  ’  made  at  Venice  in  the  same  year.  It  is 
the  chef  d’oeuvre  of  the  artist,  who  was  considered  the  first  engraver  of 
copper-plates  of  his  day.  The  plate  was  shown  to  Charles,  who  having 
tJiken  it  into  his  liand,  and  leaning  against  a  window,  expressed  a  wish 
that  many  prints  on  paper  should  be  taken  from  it,  which,  the  jilate 
being  already  gilt,  could  not  be  done.  Hence  the  great  rarity  of  the 
work,  which  has  been  reproduci'd  in  this  volume,  and  also  in  another 
work,  a  fac  simile  of  Doni’s  ‘  Declaration,’  jirinted  for  Sir  William 
Stirbng  Ma.xwell  in  18C8. 
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Dutch  history;  and  they  have  now,  in  our  age,  been  repx’o- 
duced  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  history  of  the  copies  ascribed  to  Glulio  Clovio  is  itself 
a  romance.  The  jxrecious  volume  was  bought  in  1815  by 
Mr.  Woodburn  in  Paris  from  a  dealer,  who  said  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  a  French  cavaliy  officer,  who  brought  it  from 
the  Escorial.  It  passed  into  the  Grenville  Library,  where  it 
was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  who 
at  once  declared  that  ‘  as  it  had  no  superior  ’  it  must  be  the 
work  of  Giulio  Clovio.  Hut  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  origin  and  transmission  is  loose  and  uncertain.  No 
such  volume  is  mentioned  by  Los  Santos,  Ximenes,  Ponz,  or 
any  writers  on  the  collections  of  the  Escorial.  There  is  no 
proof  that  it  ever  was  there  at  all.  Vasari  says  nothing  of 
these  ‘Victories’  in  his  life  of  Clovio.  Dr.  Dibdin  himself 
remarked  that  the  drawings  ‘  partake  too  much  of  the  Flemish 
‘  character ;  ’  and,  in  short.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  sums 
up  the  discussion  by  a  judgment  that,  although  these  copies  on 
vellum  are  admirable  works,  yet  that  they  essentially  belong 
to  the  art  of  the  Netherlands,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Giulio 
Clovio  at  all.  However  this  may  be,  they  undoubtedly  prove 
tliat  the  highest  honour  was  paid  to  llcemskerck’s  dcsigms,  from 
which  they  do  not  materially  differ. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  engraving  of  the  ‘Victories’ 
is  the  w'ork  of  Coornhert — a  man  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
art,  and  for  his  disciples,  Goltzius,  Galle,  and  Jacob  de  Gheyn 
(to  the  first  of  whom  we  owe  the  splendid  print  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  and  venerable  master) — but  far  more  remarkable  for  the 
})art  he  played  or  would  have  jdayed  in  the  age  of  the  llefor- 
uiation — a  broad  Churchman  between  contending  creeds  and 
catechisms,  a  man  of  peace  and  law  in  the  days  of  Orange  and 
Alva.  Haylc,  who  had  a  genuine  sym[)athy  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  independence  of  character,  has  recorded  almost  all 
that  is  known  of  Coornhert  in  an  article  of  his  dictionary,  but 
Sir  William  repeats  the  story  from  original  sources  with  so  much 
truth  and  force,  that  we  must  pause  to  borrow  it. 

‘  Coornlicrt  wasborn  of  a  good  family  at  Amsterdam  in  1522.  In  his 
youtli  he  travelled  to  Sjiain  and  I’crtngal,  and  on  his  return,  marrying 
against  his  father’s  will,  he  Avas  compelled  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
becoming  steward  to  lienaud  A'an  lirederode,  Baron  of  Vianen.  Not 
liking  this  life,  he  settled  in  Haarlem  and  supported  himself  and  his 
wile  by  his  graver. 

‘  The  theological  disputes  AA’hich  now  disturbed  the  Netherlands  en- 
g.Aging  his  attention,  and  exciting  his  interest,  he  taught  himself,  at  his 
leisure  hours  and  the  age  of  thirty,  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  Avorks  of  the  Christian  Fathers  in  the  original ;  and  he 
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aficrwards  executed  several  translations  from  the  works  of  classical 
■writers,  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence  that  he  is  considered  as  one 
of  tiie  founders  of  the  literature  of  the  Low  Countries.  Ilis  religious 
researches  and  meditations  led  him  to  take  up  a  middle  position  be- 
twi'cn  tlic  Church  and  her  assailants.  He  stood  almost  alone  in  advo^ 
eating  jK’rfcct  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  in  protesting  against 
the  dogmatism  which  pronounces  oracular  judgments  on  speculative 
f|uestions,  and  seeks  to  enforce  these  judgments  hy  pains  and  jwnalties. 
Holding  himself  aloof  from  all  the  sects  of  the  day,  he  raised  his  voice 
against  the  monslrinis  assumptions,  as  well  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as  of 
Home.  He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  trustworthy  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  had  yet  been  given  :  tind  he  therefore  iulvised 
that  Christians  .should  unite  in  some  j)rovisional  and  very  simple  form 
of  wor.diij),  in  which  the  Scriptures  should  be  read,  but  no  authoritsitive 
code  of  doctrine  set  forth,  in  a  reasonable  Interim  of  the  broadest  and 
least  dogmatic  kind,  to  remain  in  force  until  it  should  jdease  God  to 
raise  up  in  his  Church  a  new  apostolic  teaching,  which  all  men  might 
rccogni.se.  Admitting  that  the  Protestant  leaders  had  done  good  service 
by  ex])osiug  and  rebuking  Poj)ish  errors,  he  maintained  that  ojich  of 
them,  in  his  own  practice,  lent  his  authority  to  the  gravest  error  of 
Jill,  the  suppre.ssion  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  iuid,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  was  bent  on  setting  up  a  new  pajiacy  in  fiivour  of  his  own 
oi)iuion.  His  words  of  wisdom  met  with  the  response  that  might  be 
e.xpected  in  an  age  of  cra.ss  ignorance  and  fierce  fanaticism.  The  new 
many-headed  papists  made  haste  to  prove  their  iiffinity  ■with  the  old, 
and  to  justify,  by  punishing,  the  strictures  of  Coornhert.  He  tvas  soon 
engaged  in  a  controversy,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Calvini.st  Beza,  and 
on  the  other  with  Lip.sius,  during  one  of  that  learned  man’s  periodical 
fits  of  lloniiin  Catholicism.  The  reformers  of  Delft,  hoarse  with  de¬ 
nouncing  Granvelle  and  the  Spanish  Iiujuisition,  rai.sed  their  voices 
against  Coornhert,  and  expelled  him  from  their  town.  x\t  Haarlem  hn 
was  more  justly  appreciated,  and  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  its 
magistracy.  He  was  frequently  sent  on  official  business  to  wait  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  that  great  .state.snian 
and  his  chief  jiartisans.  In  l.'iOf!  he  was  mainly  concerned  in  drawing 
up  th(!  Hemonstrance,  presented  to  the  liegent  Duchess  of  Parma  by 
Count  Brederode  in  the  name  of  the  nobility  of  the  Netluwlands ;  and 
he  wrote  the  first  manifesto  of  Orange,  entitled  “  Advice  to  the  Nether- 
“  lainls.”  His  religious  and  political  principles  bringing  him  within 
the  grasj)  of  the  law,  ho  was  for  a  while  imjuisoned  at  the  Hague, 
whence,  on  his  release,  he  retired  to  Cleve,  and  lived  there  by  the 
])rol!ts  of  l.is  graver.  When  better  times  came,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  was  employed  as  secretaiy  to  the  E.statcs  of  that  province.  But  on 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  the  insolence  and  exactioai 
of  the  anti-royali.st  troops,  he  incurred  so  much  odium  as  a  fiivourer  of 
papi.sts,  that  he  was  again  driven  into  exile  at  Emden.  In  luSl,  being 
once  more  in  Holland,  wdien  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  was 
forbidden,  some  of  the  leading  adherents  of  the  old  faith  at  Haarlem 
induced  him  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  setting  forth 
their  grievances.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Estates.  Thes* 
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friends  of  liberty  thereupon  sent  for  its  subscribers  and  its  author,  and 
compelled  the  subscribers  to  cancel  their  signatures,  and  the  author  to 
tear  up  his  own  handiwork. 

‘  Leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  Coornhert  was  filled  avith  much  of  the 
aggressive  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  position,  lie  displayed  no  less 
enthusiasm  in  favoiu:  of  moderation  and  common  sense  than  many  of 
his  antagonists  brought  to  the  support  of  the  now  forgotten  dogmas 
which  they  desired  to  fasten  upon  the  consciences  of  mankind.  . 

‘He  was  living  in  Tergou  in  17)89  when  the  Synod  of  South  Hol¬ 
land  met  in  that  town.  The  inveterate  controversialist  immediately 
ofl’ered  battle  to  the  reverend  body  in  a  letter  which  the  divines  re- 
turiR'd,  desiring  him  to  address  the  Estates.  lie  was  busy  on  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Erasmus’s  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  and  had  nearly 
completed  it,  when  he  -was  seized  with  the  illness  of  w'hich  he  died  at 
Gouila  on  the  29th  October  1590. 

‘  ('oornhert  was  a  mtin  of  many  and  various  accomplishments,  who 
took  a  singularly  far  and  clear-sighted  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  tendencies  of  human  thought.  A  scholar,  a  ])oet,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  politician,  he  appears  to  have  susUiined  the  life  in 
whicli  he  played  those  various  parts  by  the  modest  gains  of  the  graver 
whidi  has  brought  his  name  -within  the  scope  of  these  pages.  Forty 
years  .after  his  death  a  friendly  hand  -was  found  to  collect  his  multi¬ 
farious  writings  into  three  folios,  and  to  write  his  life.  From  this 
biography  we  le.arn  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amply  reviled  men  of 
his  day.  Erasmus  himself  hardly  fared  worse  jit  the  hands  of  theolo¬ 
gians  of  all  camps  and  colours.  Judas,  Theudas,  uncircumcised  Goliah, 
new  iMachiavel,  semi-pagati,  semi-idiot,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names 
witli  which  he  was  honoured. 

‘  Alter  the  dust  had  for  several  ages  rested  on  him  and  his  works,  his 
little  treatise  on  “  Good  Breeding  ”  has  been  again  given  to  the  world, 
with  a  new  and  appreciative  notice  of  his  life,  in  whicli  he  is  called 
“  the  finst  of  popular  moralists,  perhaps  the  only  true  and  logical  Pro- 
“  testant  of  his  time,  the  vigil.-int  soldier  of  the  freedom  of  the  Nether- 
“  lands,  and  the  most  genial,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  powerful,  of  the 
“  reformers  of  the  Dutch  tongue.”  ’ 

As  we  jiropose  to  follow  our  author  iu  this  excursion  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  his  pleasure  to  lead  us,  the  next  subject  which  invites 
our  notice  is  that  of  the  devices  and  arms  of  Charles  V.,  here 
imjierially  exemplified.  The  two-headed,  and  even  three¬ 
headed  ca"le,  of  the  united  Houses  of  Austria  and  llurgundy 
is  conspicuous  on  every  patje,  and  Sir  William  reminds  us  that 
this  voracious  bird  su"gcsted  one  of  the  few  recorded  jileasantrics 
of  Charles.  JvinVi  Alamanni,  a  Florentine  poet,  whose  Muse 
had  not  always  paid  court  to  Cajsar,  for  his  jiatron  was  Francis  I., 
had  been  sent  liy  that  Kin<;  in  1.544  to  negrotiate  the  peace  of 
Crcsjiy.  Kach  sentence  of  the  wearisome  harangue  it  w’as  his 
business  to  recite  to  the  Emperor  began  with,  ‘  The  Eagle.’ 

‘  The  E.aglc  ’  was  become  the  king  not  of  birds,  but  of  men. 
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and  so  on.  Charles  took  advantage  of  a  break  to  interjwse 
two  lines  from  one  of  Alainanni’s  own  poems, 

‘  L’Aquiki  gril’agna, 

Che  per  pin  devoiar  due  becclii  porta.’ 

Nothing  abashed,  the  poet-orator  continued  his  harangue.  ‘  In 
‘  other  days,’  said  he  with  infinite  address,  ‘  1  wrote  as  a  poet 
‘  to  whom  fiction  was  permitted,  and  I  notv  speak  as  an  ain- 
‘  bassador  in  the  sober  language  of  truth.’  The  Emperor  was 
so  pleased  with  his  readiness  and  spirit  that,  on  rising  to  go  to 
dinner,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  paid  him  a 
compliment. 

The  personal  devices  of  Charles  are  still  more  interesting  than 
his  eagle : — 

‘  Ilia  usual  and  favourite  Device  was  one  of  the  most  famous  inven¬ 
tions  of  its  class  when  such  inventions  were  lield  in  high  esteem,  in  the 
age  wlien  “  tlie  noble  gentlemen  of  Europe,  in  adorning  their  glorious 
“  triumphs,  declared  their  inward  pretensions,  purj)Oses,  and  enter- 
“  prises,  not  by  speech  or  any  ap])arent  manner,  but  shadowed  under  a 
“  certain  veil  of  forms  or  figures,”  and  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  men 
of  all  degrees  to  clothe  in  symbolic  shape  their  sympathies  or  antipa¬ 
thies,  their  sorrows,  joys,  or  affections,  or  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
their  lives.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  columns,  usually  surmounted,  the 
dexter  with  the  double  or  mitred  imperial  crown,  the  sinister  with  a 
closed  royal  crown,  with  the  motto  Plus  ultra,  or  sometimes  Plus  oultre, 
Much  iveiter,  Pi'u  oltre,  Mas  alia,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
wuintry  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  columns,  or,  to  use  the  .scien¬ 
tific  dialect  of  Alciato  and  his  fellow  emblematists,  the  body  of  the 
device,  represented  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  twin  rocks  of  Calpe  and 
Abyla  rent  asunder  by  the  hero,  which  stand  sentinel  at  the  western 
gate  of  tlu!  Mediterranean ;  the  motto,  or  soul,  jminted  to  the  new 
world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  over  wliich  the  House  of  Austria,  in  right 
of  the  crown  of  Ca.stile,  claimed  universal  sway. 

‘  The  invention  of  this  device  is  ascribed  by  Paolo  Giovio  to  Luigi 
Marliano,  a  Milanese,  who,  after  having  been  for  some  time  physician 
to  the  young  king  of  Castile,  took  orders,  and  was  jwomoted  to  the 
bishoprics  first  of  Ciudad  lioJrigo,  and  afterwards  of  Tuy.  In  be¬ 
stowing  upon  Marliano  his  second  mitre,  Charles  V.  is  recorded  to 
have  held  out  hopes  »)f  still  further  advancement  by  saying,  ‘  I  wil 
“  give  more  than  this  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  J^ltis  ultra  you  gave 
“  me.”  The  ingenious  prelate  seems  to  have  attended  to  his  own 
interests  more  than  his  episcopal  duties,  for  although  he  was  bishop  of 
Tuy  from  1518  to  his  death  in  1521,  he  never  set  foot  in  the  diocese. 
Over  and  above  his  other  virtues,  siiys  Giovio,  Marliano  “  was  a  great 
“  mathematician,  and  devices  of  this  kind,  lively,  illu.strious,  and  neat, 
“  come  not  from  the  shop  of  gloved  cats,  but  from  most  acute  masters.”* 

•  ‘  Giovio’s  words  {Dialoijo,  i>.  22)  are — “  Queste  simili  imprese 

suegliate  illustre  c  nette,  non  escono  della  bottega  di  gatte  inguantate, 
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“  Of  a  truth  tliese  columns  with  their  motto,  considering  the  happy  ac- 
“  quisition  of  the  West  Indies,  which  transcends  all  the  glory  of  the 
“  ancient  Homans,  admirably  satisfy,  in  themselves  tlie  eye,  and  in 
“  their  meaning  the  mind,  of  all  beholders.” 

‘  “  This  imprese,”  says  Kuscelli,  “  whicli  has  long  been  made  so 
“  glorious  all  over  the  world,  I  leave  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  words, 
“  as  it  has  been  everywhere  published.  But  I  may  say  that  the  great 
“  Emperor,  whose  device  it  was,  did  not  apply  to  it  the  words  Plus 

ultra,  but  Plus  oultre,  which  are  Burgundian  or  French  words.  So 
“  read,  they  are  fitting  and  elegant.  But  to  say  Plus  ultra  is  neither 
“  good  Latin,  nor  is  it  any  other  language ;  it  being  well  known  that 
‘‘  in  pure  Latin  these  two  words.  Plus  and  Ultra,  cannot  be  conjoined 
“any  more  than  Plus  Ajmd,  Plus  Ante,  Plus  Citra,  Plus  Extra,  Plus 
“  Inter,  or  Plus  Super.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  indeed,  that  Italian  or 

other  painters  or  sculptors,  understanding  neither  Latin  nor  Burgun- 
“dian,  should  have  made  the  device  speak  in  their  own  way,  and  that 
“  taking  Plus  for  Latin,  they  should  have  taken  Oultre  for  a  blunder, 
“and  corrected  it  into  Ultra," 

‘  Kuscelli  seems  to  have  doubted  Giovio’s  account  of  the  authorship 
of  the  device.  As  editor  of  one  of  the  reprints  of  Giovio’s  book,  and  a 
writer  on  Impreses  who  had  himself  made  considerable  use  of  it,  he 
must  have  known  that  Giovio  attributed  the  invention  to  iVIarliano. 
But  he  not  only,  in  the  above  pas.sage,  pas.ses  over  in  silence  tlie  name 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tuy,  but,  elsewhere,  seems  to  disjillow  his  claim  by 
remarking  that  “it  is  not  clear”  wliether  the  Emperor’s  device  “was 
“the  work  of  that  supreme  Prince  himself,  or  whether  it  had  been  put 
“into  his  mind  by  (iod,  in  augury  of  his  becoming  master  of  new 
“  worlds  unknown  to  the  ancients,”  jind  of  the  career  in  which  “  he 
“  gurpas.sed  the  achievements,  the  virtues,  and  the  glory  of  all  other 
“  princes.” 

‘  One  pre-eminence  the  Device  of  Charles  V.  may  claim,  that  of  being 
the  sole  survivor  of  its  countless  and  fanciful  brotherhood.  Of  the 
Amorous  and  Military  Impreses  of  Giovio,  the  Illustrious  Impreses  of 
Ruscelli,  the  Hert)ical  Devices  of  Paradin,  the  vast  repertory  of  Papal, 
Imperial,  Koval,  and  Princely  Symbols  of  Egidius  Sadeler,  the  more 
lelect  English  Impreses  of  our  own  Camden,  there  is  hardly  one  except 
the  Pillars  and  Plus  ultra  which  has  remained  familiar  to  the  eyes  of 
nineteenth-century  men.  The  ino.st  famous  of  these  inventions  are  now 
to  be  found  only  in  old  books  or  buildings,  or  in  buildings  or  books 
which  seek  to  revive  the  associations  of  the  past.  Granada  and  Toledo, 
Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  in  their  proud  chapels  and  monumental  convents. 


“ma  d’argutissimi  Maestri.”  S.  Daniel  (Sheet  B,  last  leaf)  renders  them 
— “  Commonly  these  picked  Imprese  spring  not  of  light  braines  but  of 
“rare  wittes ;  ”  preserving  the  general  sense  of  the  pass.age,  but  sup¬ 
pressing  the  image  of  the  gatte  iiiguantate.  “  Puss  in  gloves  ”  is  a 
figure  of  Italian  speech,  for  which  another  most  reverend  prelate, 
eminent  in  proverbial  loro,  the  Archbi.shop  of  Dublin,  has  been  good 
enough  to  suggest  ‘  Tom  Allthumbs,”  an  old  colloquial  representative 
of  unhandiness,  as  the  nearest  English  equivalent.’ 
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still  display  the  Ox-Yoke  and  the  Arrow-Sheaf  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isiibella,  and  the  Sphere  of  Emanuel.  The  Salamander  of  Francis  and 
the  Crescents  of  Henry  enrich  the  gay  friezes  and  the  carven  panels  at 
Chambord  and  Fontainebleau.  In  Vignola’s  exquisite  halls,  at  desolate 
Caprarola,  the  Arrow  and  liutt  and  the  Thunderbolt  recall  the  restless 
ambition  and  the  various  fortune.s  of  the  Farnese.  The  numberless 
Devices  of  the  Medici,  the  Yoke  of  Leo  X.,  the  Three  interlaced 
liings  of  Cosmo,  the  King  and  three  Feathers,  white  green  and  red,  of 
Ijorenzo,  the  Falcon  and  King  of  Pietro,  the  Sun  and  (!rvstal  Ball  of 
Clement  VII.,  the  Comet  of  the  gay  and  gallant  Cardinal  llippolito,  the 
Khinoceros  of  the  wretched  Duke  Alessiindro,  still  linger  in  the  inlaid 
work  and  delicate  frescoes  of  the  palaces  and  villas  that  fringe  the  Arno, 
or  hang  on  the  brow  of  Fiesole.  In  otir  own  New  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster  much  well-smutted  sculpture  tells  in  ponderous  Portcullis  and 
bossy  Rose  of  the  royal  lines  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor.  But  whether 
addressing  the  soliUiry  stranger  or  the  busy  crowd,  these  venerable 
symbols  speak  to  unlearned  eyes  in  a  dead  and  forgotten  language. 

‘  To  the  Pillars  and  Plus  Ultra  of  Charles  V.  fate  has  accorded  a 
longer  span  of  life  and  a  fuller  measure  of  iiimo.  Adopted  by  all  hiii 
successors  in  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  used  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
royal  arms,  the  columns  of  Herctdes,  taggeil  with  their  bad  Latin,  have 
long  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  coinage  of  Spain.*  Of  all 
children  of  the  mint,  the  Pillar  Dollar  has  perhaps  had  the  I'reest  course 
from  China  to  Peru,  and  has  been  the  most  honoured  symbol  of  the 
v.  ealth,  and  the  most  active  agent  of  the  commerce,  of  mankind. 

‘  There  is  another  Device  which  Charles  V.  is  sitid  to  have  chosen 
for  himself  and  sketched  with  his  own  hand,  under  circumstances  whick 
ought  to  render  it  illustrious  among.st  emblems.  The  story,  it  must  be 
conte.ssed,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Anton-franceso  Doni,  a  contem-  . 
jtorary  Italian  writer,  whose  veracity  is  ])erhaps  not  unimpeachable,  ' 
and  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  flattering  the  great.  But  the  I'lniperor 
was  de;id  before  the  anecdote  was  committed  to  writing,  and  nearly 
three  centuries  passed  before  it  found  its  way  to  the  pres.s. 

‘  “  Sec  now,”  says  Doni,  “  what  the  great  Empca'or,  the  unvamptished 
‘‘  Charles  V.,  did  when  his  majesty  had  again.st  him  the  sea,  and  the 
“  weather,  and  fortune,  in  the  heavy  rain  and  cruel  tempest  which 
“  asssiiled  him  at  Algiers.  So  soon  as  he  was  gotten  on  shipboard,  with  i 
‘‘  as  much  of  his  army  as  he  cotild  sive,  he  set  himself  to  draw  a  branch ; 

of  coral,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  upon  the  rock  on  whicli  it  was 
'•  lashed  and  beaten  with  the  waves,  Pesisto.  As  coral  can  be  hurl  I 
*•  neither  by  the  lightning  nor  by  the  w.aves  of  the  sea,  under  this 
“  figure  he  would  show  that  in  every  fortune  he  was  most  constant  and 
“  bold.’'  ’ 

'rhis  last-mentioned  hupreso  is  now,  we  Itelieve,  first  mad(| 
known  to  the  world  from  a  manu-script  in  the  ytossession  of  thel 
author.  1 

The  title  of  Emperor  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  still  aboutl 
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ind  it  a  gi'andeur  in  which  no  secondary  monarch  shared.  Francis  I. 
111(1  and  Henry  VIII.  were  kings  of  no  common  mould  and  power, 
at  hut  Emperor  there  ivas  but  one,  and  the  Fleming  Charles, 
late  combining  in  his  own  person  the  inheritance  of  Burgundy, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Indies,  with  the  choice  of  the  Holy 
ic(^  Roman  Electors,  filled  the  loftiest  throne  and  enjoyed  the 
r  of  1  sway  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  son  of  man. 

p  Qf  ‘  The  office,’  says  Sir  William,  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
the  pungency,  ‘  was  surrounded  with  august  and  venerable  associa- 
iliiid  ‘  tions  which  we  can  now  but  imperfectly  recall.  Heir  of  the 
Lrno,  ‘  universal  sway  of  Home,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the 
i est-  ‘  suzerain  of  all  earthly  kings.  First  and  oldest  of  European 
i  and  t  dignities,  its  very  name  had  a  sound  of  majesty,  Avhich  it  has 
L‘tli()r  ,  since  it  has  been  vulgarised  by  Muscovite  and  Corsican, 

*  ‘by  black  men  and  brown  men  in  the  New  World,  and,  worst 
led  a  *  ®  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  itself, 

ill  his  ‘  meaningless  title  of  Austria,  and  the  bloody  infamy  of 

)f  tht  ‘  ^lexico.’  With  all  this  grandeur  and  greatness,  and  with 
have  the  singidar  fortune  which  attended  Charles  in  most  of  his 
L)f  all  enterprises,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  contrast  his  bodily  in- 
'ourae  fimiities.  The  following  curious  details  have  been  collected 
from  various  sources,  for  the  most  part  little  known. 

diosen  |  ‘  Charles  V.  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  while  still  in  the  j)rinie 

which  I  of  manhood,  was  troubled  with  asthma  and  gout.  1 1  is  ailments  were 
lUst  be  [  generally  attributed  to  his  habits  of  over-eating — habits  which 
jntem-l  often  attracted  the  notice  of  the  ambassadors  accredited  to  him,  and 
L-hable.f  mentioned  in  their  despatches  and  rejrorts.  He  was  just  turned 
inperot  I  of  thirty  when  his  confessor,  Cardinal  Loaysa,  wrote  to  him  to  urge 
nearly  I  leave  off  eating  fish,  which  always  disiigreed  with  him,  and 

I  added,  ‘‘  I  am  told  that  your  chest  can  often  be  heard  farther  off  than 
luishedl  “  your  tongue.”  Subsequent  letters  from  the  sjime  honest  counsellor 
ind  the  t  many  similar  warnings,  one  of  which  closes  with  these  words : 

which  I  “R  ^Injesty  will  give  the  reins  to  your  appetite,  I  tell  you  that 
rd  with  I  “your  conscience  and  bodily  health  must  go  down  hill.”  The  gout  at- 
branch  |  tacked  him  when  he  was  little  past  thirty,  and  from  his  thirty-eighth  year 
li  it  wa» I  th®  tormenting  companion  of  his  busy  and  troubled  life.  In  1541) 
be  hurt  I  the  French  ambassador  Marillac  wrote  to  his  master  Henry  II.  that  the 
der  this!  Emperor  could  not  last  long — that  “  he  had  a  downcast  jailed  look,  pale 
tant  anil  a  fuce  rather  like  that  of  a  dead  than  a  living  man,  a  lean  and 

I  “withered  neck,  a  feeble  voice,  short  breath,  a  very  bent  back,  and 
I  “  legs  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  crawl,  with  the  help  of  a  sfcvff,  from 
t  madcl  iijiia  chamber  to  his  dressing-room.” 

I  ol  the!  ‘Towards  the  close  of  1550,  Roger  Ascham,  secretary  to  the  English 

1  ambassador,  saw  Charles  V.  at  Augsburg,  and  thus  recorded  his  im- 

II  about!  pressions  : — “  I  have  seen  the  Emperor  twice,  first  sick  in  his  privy 

1  _ I  “chamber  at  our  first  coming.  He  looked  somewhat  like  the  parson  of 

rnmentl  “Epurstono.  He  had  on  a  gown  of  black  taffety,  and  a  furred  night- 
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“  cap  on  his  head — Dutch-like,  having  a  scam  over  the  crown,  like  a 
“  great  cod-piece.  I  saw  him  also  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  sitting  at 
“  dinner  at  the  feast  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  he  and  P^erdinando 
“  [King  of  the  Romans]  both  under  one  cloth  of  estate ;  then  the 
“  Prince  of  Spain ;  all  of  one  side,  as  the  Knights  of  the  (barter  do  in 

“  England . I  stood  hard  by  the  Emperor’s  table.  He 

“  had  four  courses;  he  had  sod  beef — very  good,  roast  mutton,  baked 
“hare;  these  be  no  service  in  England.  The  Emperor  hath  a  good 
“  lace,  a  constant  look ;  he  fed  well  of  a  capon ;  I  have  had  a  better 
“  from  mine  hostess  liarnes  many  times  in  my  chamber.  He  and 
“  Ferdinando  cat  together  very  handsomely,  carving  themselves  where 
“  they  list,  without  any  curiosity.  The  Emperor  drank  the  best  that 
“  ever  I  saw  ;  he  had  his  head  iu  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any 
“  of  us,  and  never  drank  Ic.ss  than  a  good  cpiart  at  once  of  Rhenish 
“  wine.”* 

‘Marino  Cavalli,  ambassador  of  Venice  at  the  imperial  court  in  l.ool, 
describes  the  Emperor  in  his  fifty-first  year,  as  “  in  very  bad  health  on 
“  account  of  the  fits  of  gout  which  torment  him  horribly  all  winter, 

“  and  sometimes  at  other  seasons.  The  doctors  say  the  disorder  has 
“  begun  to  attack  his  head,  and  being  there  might  cut  him  olf  suddenly. 

“  He  has  been  al.«o  many  times  afflicted  with  asthma ;  and  were  it  not 
“  for  careful  diet  and  medicines  he  would  not  now  be  alive,  and  every 
“  one  says  that  his  life  will  be  short." 

‘  Early  in  1551  his  health  and  spirits  were  .so  much  shaken  that  the 
Frcueli  ambas.«ador  .at  Constantinople  was  instructed  to  inform  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  that  his  great  Christian  rival  had  lost  the  use  of  an 
arm  and  a  leg ;  that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  business,  and  spent  his 
time  in  taking  watches  to  pieces  and  putting  them  together  again  ;  that 
he  w.as  gradually  going  out  of  his  mind;  and  that  his  sister,  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  permitted  him  to  be  seen  only’  at  the  far  end  of  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  showed  himself  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  looking  more  : 
like  a  statue  than  a  man.  In  sj)ite,  however,  of  apj)arcnt  incap.aoity, 
he  that  year  succeeded,  greatly  to  tlie  chagrin  of  France,  in  .adding  the 
crown-matrimoni.al  of  Phigland  to  the  many  diadems  which  were  to  be 
worn  by  his  .son  Philip.  But  in  writing  to  Mary  Tudor  to  thank  her 
for  agreeing  to  become  his  daughter-in-law,  he  was  obliged  to  use  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  his  own  being  dissibled  by  gout. 

‘  At  his  abdication  of  the  sovereignty’  of  the  dominions  of  Burgundy, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  he  was  able  to  ride  his  mule  from  li  i 
lodge  in  the  park  at  Bruxelles  to  the  palace  where  the  ceremony  was 
held  in  the  great  h.all.  In  walking  to  his  place  ho  w.as  observed  to 
stipport  himself  on  his  staff,  as  well  as  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  whom  he  leaned  when  he  rose  to  spc.'ik;  and  in  the  middle 
of  his  speech  he  w’as  obliged  to  sit  down  to  rest. 
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*  ^Letter,  dated  Augshwg,  20  dan.  1551,  to  Pidward  Raven,  in  3^(1  letter 
Whole  q/"  Roger  Ascham.  London,  1864-5.  3  vols.  8°,  partll  ‘(,},Qg 

letter  cxvi.  pp.  243-271.  The  pas.sage  quoted  occurs  at  p.  267,  andl  ^ 
the  letter  is  a  very  graphic  journal  of  the  w’riter’s  observations  from  the!  i  . 
3d  of  Oct.  1550 — the  date  of  his  leaving  England  for  Germany’.’  I  * 
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‘  On  Palm  Sunday  155G,  he  received  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  am¬ 
bassador  of  France,  for  the  truce  between  Philip  II.  and  Henry  II. 
The  Frenchman  and  his  brilliant  following,  who  nearly  filled  the  small 
room  in  the  Imperial  lodge,  found  Charles  dressed  in  a  citizen’.s  black 
gown  of  Florence  serge,  and  a  Mantua  bonnet,  sitting  beside  his  black 
writing-table.  When  the  letter  of  the  French  king  was  put  into  the 
Emperor’s  hand,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  his  gouty  fingers 
broke  the  broad  official  seal.  “  What  will  you  say  of  me,  my  Lord 
“  Admiral  ?  ”  said  he  ;  “  am  I  not  a  brave  cavalier  to  break  a  lance  with ; 
“  I,  who  can  hardly  open  a  letter  ?  ” 

‘  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Badoer,  who  saw  him  soon  afrerwards, 
reported  that  ho  found  him  “  in  very  good  bodily  health,  and  more 
“  cheerful  in  his  eyes  and  movements  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before.” 
But  during  the  eleven  months  which  elapsed  between  his  abdication 
and  his  embarkation  for  Spain,  he  w’as  frequently  confined  to  bed; 
and  his  general  condition  may  be  judged  of  by  the  assurance  given  by 
himself  to  an  Italian  visitor,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  of  the  reality 
of  his  removal  to  Spain,  which  had  been  much  doubted : — “  I  will 
“  certainly  go,  even  if  I  have  to  bo  thrown  on  shipboard  like  a  wool- 
“  pack.”  ’ 
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Our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell  on  the  memorable  scene  of  the 
capture  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  admirably  related  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Sandoval ;  but  the  portraiture  of  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  would  be  incomplete  without  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  his  great  rival,  as  he  appeared  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle. 


‘The  King  of  France  in  his  armour  went  about  from  squadron  to 
squadron,  and  he  wore  over  his  mail  a  surcoat  of  brocade  and  brown 
velvet  chequer  wise,  with  many  F’s  embroidered  thereon  in  velvet  on 
the  brocade  and  in  brocade  on  the  velvet,  and  with  cords  of  gold  and 
brown  silk.  On  his  helmet  he  wore  a  great  yellow  and  brown  plume, 
the  feathers  drooping  down  to  the  horse’s  flanks,  and  from  the  midst  of 
them  rose  a  brown  jiennon  with  a  red  salamander,  having  above  it  a 
great  gilt  F,  and  round  it  the  words,  “  Ista  vice  et  non  plus,"  which 
means,  “  This  time,  and  no  more.”  This  motto  he  bore  because  Ije 
thought  on  that  day  certainly  to  make  himself  lord  of  Italy.’ 


Everybody  knows  the  result,  which  has  been  described  by 
Sir  William  with  great  animation,  dotvn  to  the  liberation  of 
the  King.  The  celebrated  mot  attributed  to  Francis,  ‘  Tout 
‘  est  perdu  fors  I'honneur  f  ’  has  unfortunately  evaj)orated  under 
the  touch  of  M.  Fournier  and  modern  inquirers.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  captive  King  was  allowed  to  write  to  his  mother  a 
letter  of  some  twenty  lines,  in  which  the  words  occur,  ‘  de  toutes 
‘  choses  ne  m’est  demoure  que  I’honneur  et  la  vie  qui  est  sauve.’ 

We  pass  over  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable,  and  the 
death  of  that  personage,  which  forms  the  third  of  Heemskerck’s 
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subjects,  and  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Clement  VII.  in  St.  Angelo, 
admirably  and  humorously  described  in  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  strong  enough  to  afford  the  .sovereign 
Pontiff  a  tolerably  secure  refuge  Ironi  the  tumultuous  fury  of  tlie 
Koinan  pcojile,  but  not  strc'iig  enough  anti  not  sufficiently  provided  to 
stand  a  regular  siege.  It  was,  however,  several  days  before  the  Prince 
of  Orange  could  recall  from  the  delights  of  the  stick  troops  enough  to 
inve.st  the  pliice.  The  siege,  when  formed,  was  languidly  carried  on ; 
and  for  four  weeks,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  night,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
who  was  set  as  chief  artilleiyman  over  the  four  guns  in  the  Angel 
battery,  the  highest  in  the  Ibrtress,  continued  to  discharge  three  of 
them  iind  light  three  beticon-fircs,  in  sign  to  the  friends  of  the  Papal 
cause  that  the  castle  still  held  out.  Clement  VII.  had  fair  grounds  for 
expecting  relief  from  the  army  of  the  League.  The  Duke  of  Urbino 
commanded  that  army ;  and  the  Signory  of  Venice,  whose  general  the 
Duke  was,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  rescue  the  Holy  Father,  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  battle.  Urbino  therefore  detached  Guido  Kangone 
with  the  Papal  troops  to  take  post  at  Montemario,  three  miles  from 
Koine,  he  himself  leading  the  rest  of  his  force  thither  by  another  road. 
For  a  few  hours  Rangone’s  welcome  banners  were  seen  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  but  the  Pope  had  the  vexation  to  see  them  again  dis¬ 
appear  to  the  northwards.  Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Pope  was  left 
to  the  recreations  of  watching  Cellini  bisect  swaggering  Spanish  colonels 
with  his  .swivel  gun,  or  superintending  the  same  artist  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  process  of  breaking  uj)  Papal  and  Medicean  jewels,  melting  the 
gold,  and  sewing  the  gems  into  the  Pontifical  body-clothes.  Wh.at- 
ever  the  jealousies  and  the  treacheries  of  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  the 
bold  sculptor,  if  we  arc  to  believe  his  own  story,  at  least  did  his  duty. 
By  the  accuracy  of  his  gunnery,  and  his  fertility  in  shifts  and  sur¬ 
prises,  he  astonished  both  friend  and  foe ;  and  having  already  killed 
Bourbon,  he  very  nearly  did  as  much  for  Orange,  wounding  him 
severely  in  tlie  face  and  killing  the  mule  on  which  he  was  ambling 
round  the  trenches. 

‘  From  the  day  when  he  entered  St.  Angelo,  Clement,  while  in  fre¬ 
quent  communication  with  the  army  of  the  League,  had  been  more  or 
lees  engaged  in  treating  or  intriguing  with  the  enemy.  On  the  7tli  of 
May  he  sent  for  Gattinara,  imperial  commissioner  attached  to  the 
army,  and  had  many  interviews  with  him  during  that  month ;  the 
artillery  and  harquebus  practice  going  on  on  both  sides  unabated.  Re¬ 
pairing  to  one  of  these  consultations,  Gattinara  received  a  ball  through 
his  right  arm,  which  disabled  him  for  some  time  from  using  his  j)en. 
Clement  was  plainly  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  willing  to  jmrehase  his 
safety  at  the  price  of  any  humiliation.  He  was  wholly  oblivious  to 
what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Three  months  had  scarcely  passed  since  he  had  made  eight  months’ 
truce  with  the  Emperor,  but  the  Imperial  troops  had  nevertheless 
sacked  Ids  capital,  outraged  his  cardinals  and  prelates,  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s,  and  were  now  besieging  his  own 
sacred  person  in  St.  Angelo.  But  instead  of  remonstrating  with  the 
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Emperor’s  represenfcitives  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  his 
language  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  offended  and  wronged  a  pow-erful 
master,  and  desired  forgiveness  and  peace  on  any  terms.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  thirteen  cardinals  the  poor  man,  who  called  himself  God’s 
vicegerent  upon  earth,  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  Gattinara,  at  their 
jirst  meeting,  “  that  since  fortune,  on  which  he  had  too  much  relied, 

“  had  brought  him  to  this  pass,  he  would  not  think  of  any  resistance, 

“  hut  was  content  to  place  his  own  person,  his  cardinals,  and  his  state, 

“  in  the  Emperor’s  hands,”  and  with  tears  to  beg  for  the  commissioner’s 
friendly  mediation  with  the  captains  of  the  army.  .  .  . 

‘  The  abject  bearing  of  Clement  towards  the  Imperial  commissioner  is 
scarcely  explicable  except  on  the  supposition  either  that  he  had  himself 
violated  the  conditions  of  the  eight-months’  truce,  and  was  therefore 
precluded  from  using  the  language  of  injured  innocence,  or  that  he 
desired  to  keep  secret  his  hopes  of  relief  by  the  army  of  the  League. 
These  secret  hopes,  if  indeed  it  had  been  possible  to  conceal  them  from 
the  knowledge  of  Gattinara,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  confess.  The 
terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle  had  been  virtually  agreed  upon  the 
day  before  Urbino  reached  Isola  and  the  banners  of  Rangone  ap¬ 
peared  on  Montemario.  Tlie  commissioner  urged  the  completion  of  the 
transaction,  saying  that  the  Imperial  troops  would  wait  no  longer. 
Unable  to  invent  further  pretexts  for  protracting  the  negotiations, 
Clement  then  owmed  that  he  had  advices  that  the  Confederates  were  at 
hand,  .and  .asked  for  six  days’  respite,  promising  if  not  relieved  within 
that  time  to  complete  the  capitulation.  Gattin.ara  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuously  replied  that  the  Imperial  army  being  always  victorious 
had  no  fear  of  the  relief  being  effected ;  and  he  warned  the  Pontiff 
that  its  leaders  might  take  such  .an  answer  for  a  rupture  of  the  parley, 
and  immediately  storm  the  castle.  Clement  and  his  Cardinals  “  greatly 
“  bewildered  sat  g.azing  on  each  other,”  and  .asked  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  consultation.  A  wrangle  ensued  between  the  French  faction, 
who  were  for  waiting  at  all  hazards  for  succour,  and  those  in  whom 
fear  of  the  German  .and  the  Spaniard  was  stronger  than  faith  in  the 
power  and  goodwill  of  Urbino.  But  the  demand  for  six  days  being 
persisted  in,  Gattinara  carried  that  answer  back  to  Orange  and  his 
captains.  The  trembling  churclimen  had  the  satisfaction  of  discerning 
that  the  threatened  assault  was  a  mere  flourish  of  the  civilian  mediator. 
Orange  indeed  ordered  the  digging  of  a  now  trench  across  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  castle,  to  render  evasion  or  succour  impo.ssible.  But 
even  for  this  purpose  it  was  found  not  very  easy  to  muster  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  soldiers,  demoralised  by  licence  and  plunder,  nor  was  it 
effected  imtil  it  had  been  ascertained  that  Urbino’s  army  w'as  close  to 
the  city.’ 

The  capitulation  finally  took  place  on  the  Cth  of  June. 

‘  The  chief  conditions  imposed  on  the  Pope  were  the  payment  of 
300,000  crowns,  of  which  one-third  was  to  be  paid  within  six  and  one- 
sixth  within  twenty  d.ays,  hostages  being  given  for  the  rest ;  tlie  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Emperor,  for  a  time,  of  St.  Angelo,  Civita  Castellana, 
L  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Ostia,  and  the  cession,  in  perpetuity,  of  Parma  and 
L  VOL.  CXX.Xir.  NO,  cclxi.x.  g 
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Piacenza ;  and  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  with  restoration  of  their 
estates  and  dignities.  On  the  fulfilment  of  these  terms,  Clement  and 
his  Cardinals  were  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Naples ;  but  until  then 
they  were  to  remain  prisoners  at  St.  Angelo.  .  .  . 

‘  Whatever  were  the  real  feelings  of  Charles  V.  on  hearing  that  his 
army  had  sacked  Rome  and  held  the  Pope  to  ransom,  he  affected  to 
receive  the  intelligence  with  grief  and  horror.  He  stopped  the  re¬ 
joicings  which  were  taking  place  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  first¬ 
born,  he  went  with  all  his  court  into  mourning ;  by  his  order  prayers 
arose  at  the  altars,  and  processions  thronged  the  aisles  of  the  great 
Spanish  churches,  in  hope  of  obtaining  from  heaven  for  the  Pope  that 
deliverance  which  Charles  himself  could  at  any  moment  have  given 
him  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  To  the  princes,  his  allies,  he  wrote  dis¬ 
claiming  all  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Bourbon,  and  disowning 
and  condemning  the  acts  of  his  troops,  adding,  in  the  letter  to  the  King 
of  England,  that  “  albeit  he  supjx)sed  the  thing  to  have  happened  unto 
“  the  Pope  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  he  would  so  use  the  matter 
“  that  this  same  calamity  should  be  the  beginning  and  occasion  of  the  I 
“  health  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

‘  The  Spaniards  having  taken  possession  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  person  of  the  Pope  became  the  charge  of  Don  Fernando  de  Alarcon, 
as  the  Spanish  officer  of  highe.st  rank,  a  veteran  who  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  wars  of  the  past  century, 
when  the  Moors  were  driven  from  Granada  and  the  French  from 
Naples,  and  who,  in  tlie  recent  campaign,  had  had  the  custody  of 
Francis  I.  In  the  fortress  in  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  Clement  VII.  had 
sought  what  he  believed  to  be  tem|)orary  shelter,  he  had  to  suffer  an 
imprisonment  of  seven  months,  enduring  always  the  pains  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  uncertainty,  and  fear,  and  .sometimes  unexpected  hardship  and 
peril.  The  fine  imposed  upon  him  wa.s,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  raised 
from  300,000  to  400,000  crowns.  Church-plate  was  melted,  and  red  hate 
and  other  dignities  were  sold,  but  the  j)roceeds  fell  short  of  the  required 
sum.  Difficulties  presented  themselves  in  the  fulfilment  of  other  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty.  Ostia  was  held  by  Andrea  Doria,  then  in  the 
service  of  Francis  1.,  and  Civita  Castellana  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
League,  and  neither  would  acknowledge  the  capitulation.  Famine  f 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  asses’  flesh  was  served  at  the  Pontifical  table.  I 
After  the  famine  came  a  pestilence,  which  raged  in  the  ciistle  with  [ 
effect  so  deadly  that  Ahircon  removed  the  Pope  for  some  weeks  to  the  F 
Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  p 

‘  The  humilitition  of  Clement  VII.  was  so  contplete  tliat  tlie  tini-^ 
rnosity  of  even  his  hostile  Cardinals  began  to  soften  to  pity.  TheiiE 
liatred  of  the  Pope  yielded  to  their  fears  for  the  Pa])acy.  Tlie  keeper  f 
of  the  kiys  of  hetiven  and  hell  locked  up  in  Ids  own  house  and  scream- f 
ing  from  the  windows  for  help  which  never  came,  w-as  a  spectacle  1 
which  it  was  their  interest  to  remove  from  the  gaze  of  the  wondering  I 
world.  Cardinal  Colonna.  chief  of  the  Spani.sh  l>arty,  lately  the  Pope’sL 
arch-enemy  and  the  hereditary  friend  of  Alarcon,  thought  to  turn  thatf 
friend.ship  to  the  advantage  of  the  captive.  If  the  veteran  w-ould  aidorl 
wink  at  the  Pope's  escape,  the  Cardinal  was  authorised  to  jiromise  liinf 
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two  red  hats  for  his  brother  and  another  relative  at  hia  choice,  and 
30,000  crowns  for  himself.  Alarcon  refused  the  bribe,  doubled  his 
vigilance,  and  forbade  his  officers  and  men  to  accept  any  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  with  which  their  prisoner  endeavoured  to  win  tiiem  to  his  witiies. 
This  inconvenient  fidelity  did  not  lose  the  brave  Castilian  the  favour 
of  the  Pontiff,  who  always  acknowledged  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  which  his  jailor  fulfilled  his  disagreeable  duties.  Alarcon  did 
not  approve  the  policy  of  the  master  whom  he  served  so  well.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  imprisonment  of  the  Holy  Father  with  the  feelings  partly  of  a 
politician  and  partly  of  an  old  Christian  who  had  fought  against  the 
Moor,  he  used  his  best  exertions  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  “  It  is  an 
“  unseemly  thing,”  he  wrote  to  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  “  and  it 
“  gives  the  Emperor  a  bad  name,  and  causes  the  very  stones  of 
“  Christendom  to  ri.se  against  him  ....  I  believe  the  Pope,  as  a  man, 

“  has  deserved  at  God’s  hands  all  he  has  endured ;  but  as  to  the  place 
“  of  God  which  he  fills,  that,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  treated  with 
“  more  respect.” 

‘  The  Pontiffs  release  seems  in  the  end  to  have  been  mainly  owing 
to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Emperor,  when  he  discovered  that  as 
Aliircon  wrote  many  other  men  thought,  and  that  his  own  attempt  to 
hoax  God  and  man  about  his  share  in  the  captivity  of  his  Holiness  had 
been  only  partially  successful.  Catholic  Europe  began  to  be  sliocked 
at  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  keeping  Christ’s  Vicar  in  durance,  and  all 
Europe  to  be  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  imperial  power. 
Henry  VIII.  had  already  broken  off  his  friendly  relations  with  Charles, 
and  allied  him.self  to  Francis  I.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  new 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  was  therefore  ordered  to  Rome,  to  conclude,  for  the 
second  time,  an  arrangement  for  the  Pope’s  liberation.  He  came  on 
the  Slst  of  October,  and  was  engaged  in  the  business  for  several  weeks. 
From  some  of  the  harder  conditions  of  the  ciipitulation,  especially  that 
which  imposed  retirement  into  the  enemy’s  power  at  Naples,  the  Pontiff 
bought  relief  with  more  gold,  which  he  obtained  by  a  further  sale  of 
the  Roman  purple.  Difficulties,  distrust,  and  disloyalty  marked  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  from  their  commencement  in  May  to  their 
close  in  December.  Everj^thing,  to  all  .appearance,  settled,  the  9th  of 
December  was  fixed  for  the  Pope’s  restoration  to  lil)erty.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  Clement  put  on  an  old  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  and  the 
pack  of  a  i)edlar,  and  in  that  disguise,  eluding  the  notice  of  the  sen¬ 
tinels,  stole  out  of  the  castle.  At  a  postern  of  the  Vatican  he  found  a 
swift  horse  and  a  single  attendant,  placed  there,  it  was  siiid,  by  his  old 
enemy  Cardinal  Colonna ;  and  riding  .all  night,  he  made  his  waiy  to 
Orvietto.  Rome  was  not  relieved  of  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Bour¬ 
bon  until  the  spring  of  1.528,  the  occupation  having  lasted  ten  months. 
Nor  was  it  till  the  (5th  of  (Jetober  in  that  year  that  Clement,  pile,  sick, 
and  dejected,  returned  to  his  ruined  and  desecrated  capital,  over  which, 
at  the  moment  of  his  entry,  burst  a  storm  of  unusual  violence,  which 
was  followed  by  extraordinary  Hoods. 

‘  In  the  winter  of  1.520  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  met  by  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Papal  town  of  Bologna,  and  Charles  piously  kissed  the 
foot  of  his  late  prisoner.  Peace  was  made  between  them  at  the  price 
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of  the  liberties  of  unhappy  Florence,  which  the  imperial  troops  were 
sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  to  the  vile  yoke  of  the  Medici.  They  passed 
some  weeks  together  in  apparent  cordiality,  and  on  the  22nd  and  24th 
of  February  1530,  the  crowns  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  Lombardy 
were  placed  on  the  brow  of  Charles  by  the  hands  of  Clement.’ 

Although  Charles  V.  passed  his  life  in  arms,  and  w'ar  was 
the  chief  business  of  his  reign,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
military  talents  added  little  to  his  fame.*  He  ■was  not  at 
Pavia,  when  his  more  chivalrous  and  martial  rival,  Francis,  sur¬ 
rendered  his  sword  to  Lannoy.  He  was  not  at  Kome  when  Bour¬ 
bon  sacked  the  city,  and  the  Pope  became  the  prisoner  of  the 
Emperor.  It  w'as  not  till  1532  that  he  for  the  first  time  took 
the  command  of  a  great  army  against  Solyman  the  Magni¬ 
ficent,  and,  although  the  result  of  the  campaign  \vas  successful, 
it  was  not  marked  by  any  great  achievement.  The  expedition 
against  Tunis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  of  his  personal 
exploits,  for  he  vanquished  Barbarossa,  and  set  free  20,000 
Christian  slaves.  But  he  failed  at  Algiers,  and  the  close  of 
his  reign  was  marked  by  reverses  which  sometimes  threatened 
the  personal  safety  of  the  Emj)eror.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  arrogance  in  the  title  of  a  work  like  that  of  Heemskerck ; 
and  the  chief  victories  of  Charles  V.  were  due  to  his  generals 
and  to  his  knowledge  of  mankind  more  than  to  his  own 
prowess. 

The  great  contest  of  his  life  was  not  so  much  in  the 
wars  of  honour  and  political  rivalry  which  he  Avaged  against 
France  and  the  Turk,  as  in  the  memorable  struggle  against 
the  Protestant  League.  Although  in  1545  and  the  following 
years  the  physical  strength  of  Charles  Avas  abated  by  liLs 
infirmities,  and  the  idea  of  a  premature  abdication  had  already 


*  There  is,  lioAvever,  a  tradition  th.at  in  his  boyhood  he  Avas  more 
addicted  to  arms  and  sports  than  to  severer  studies ;  and  Sir  William 
has  exhumed  from  an  old  Saxon  chronicle  by  one  David  Chytra;us,  the 
folloAving  characteristic  anecdote : — ‘  In  1547,  Charles  V.  sent  for 
‘  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder,  Avho  Avas  then  in  attendance  on  his  master, 
‘  the  Elector  John  Frederick,  in  order  that  he  might  see  a  picture  AA'hich 
‘  the  painter  had  just  finished.  It  Avas  there,  in  liis  camp  before  Wit- 
‘  tenberg,  that  the  Emperor  asked  Cranach  if  he  could  tell  him  hoAV  old 
‘  he  Avas  Avhen  a  portrait  of  him,  by  Cranach,  then  in  his  cabinet  at 
‘  Mechlin,  Avas  painted.  “  Your  Majesty,”  said  the  painter,  “  was  then 
‘  “  eight  years  old,  and  looking  about  you  as  boys  Avill,  your  tutor,  to 
‘  “  keep  your  attention  fixed,  hung  up  a  fine  .sAvord  on  the  Avail.  You 
‘  “  never  turned  your  eyes  away  from  it,  and  I  was  able  to  finish  my 
‘  “  picture.”  lielbre  he  took  his  leave,  the  loyal  Saxon  pleaded  for  his 
‘  captive  master,  and  received  a  gracious  reply  as  Avell  as  a  present.’ 
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occupied  his  thoughts,  he  displayed  in  those  campaigns  an 
energy  and  a  skill  not  shown  in  any  of  his  more  youthful 
exi)editions.  lie  temporised  as  long  as  possible  Avith  the 
chiefs  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  His  policy  towards 
them  —  even  towards  Luther  and  his  followers — Avas  not 
marked  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  his  less  glorious  son. 
The  Protestant  form  of  Avorship  Avas  tolerated  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  camp.  Rut  he  Avas  resolved  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  Empire  and  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Several 
of  the  princely  families  of  Germany,  already  Protestant,  and 
subsequently  most  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause— Joachim 
of  Rrandenburg,  Frederick  the  Elector  Palatine,  even  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  had  been  prevented  by  his  diplomacy  from  joining 
the  League.  It  consisted  mainly  of  Electoral  Saxony,  Hessen, 
\\  urtemburg,  and  the  Imperial  cities.  The  mustering  place  Avas 
at  Ulm ;  and  the  Protestant  army  assembled  70,000  or  80,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  130  guns.  Had  they  attacked  the  Em¬ 
peror  at  once,  before  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  joined  him 
through  the  Tyrol,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
Charles,  aAA’are  of  his  danger  and  resolved  to  meet  it,  declared, 
‘  Dead  or  alive,  I  remain  in  Germany.’ 

‘  Although  sorely  troubled  by  his  old  enemy  the  gout,  the  Emperor 
Avent  everywhere  and  saw  everything.  Sometimes  he  had  to  use  a 
litter,  but  he  Avas  most  commonly  on  horseback,  riding  Avith  his  right 
foot  supported  by  a  cloth  bandage  instead  of  a  stirrup.  One  day,  near 
Solten,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  Avere  about  to  attack  him  in  force, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alba  Avas  preparing  for  a  battle.  “  If  they  Avant  to 
fight,”  said  Charles,  “  I  am  sure  I  desire  it  no  less,”  and,  calling  for  his 
cuirass  and  arm-pieces,  he  caused  them  to  be  fastened  on  as  he  sat  in 
the  sjiddle,  being  unable  to  alight  Avithout  great  difficulty.  One  bitter 
snowy  night,  during  a  forced  march,  he  was  still  on  horseback  at  mid¬ 
night  ;  and  once,  he  took  the  command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  support 
a  night  athick  led  by  Alba.  The  attack  Avas  not  made,  because  the 
enemy  had  been  forcAvarned  ;  so  the  Emperor  j)assed  part  of  the  night 
Avrapped  in  a  Avolf-skin  cloak  in  a  covered  cai-t,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  Avith  his  soldiers  before  the  daAvn  of  a  winter’s  morning.  When 
the  army  Avas  encamped,  he  was  ahvays  riding  about,  observing  its 
discipline  and  condition,  or  exploring  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
dinner-hour  he  Avould  halt  and  make  his  meal  Avith  the  nearest  regi¬ 
ment.  The  pious  soldiery  of  Spain  Avere  sometimes  edified  by  seeing, 
through  the  tent-door,  left  oi)en  on  purpose,  their  Emperor  kneeling  in 
prayer  before  a  crucifix.  In  spite  of  his  infirm  healtli,  he  neglected 
none  of  the  arts  of  a  popular  general ;  and  the  historian  of  the  League 
confessed  that  in  times  of  “so  great  danger,  the  Emperor’s  heart  and 
“  eourage  was  Avonderful  good,  and  not  only  declared  no  token  of  fear 
“  himself,  but  also  boldened  others  exceedingly.” 

‘  As  autumn  faded  into  Avinter,  the  Aveather  becjime  very  severe. 
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Heavy  rains  soaked  the  ground,  and  flooded  the  rivers,  made  quagmires 
of  the  roads,  cliecked  the  passage  of  supplies,  and  produced  much  dis¬ 
ease  smd  misery  in  both  camps.  Frost  of  unusual  intensity  followed  ; 
sentinels  were  frozen  to  death  on  their  posts,  and  frost-bitten  noses  tmd 
eyes,  fingers  and  toes,  were  rife  in  both  armies.  Each  host  hoped  that 
the  other  would  be  broken  up  by  the  hardships  common  to  both.’ 

The  chief  conuuand  of  the  Imperial  forces  was  vested  in 
the  Duke  of  Alva — not  then  the  sanguinary  zealot  who  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Netherlanders,  but  a  young 
captain  of  thirty-eight,  known  for  his  skill  and  energy  in  w'ar, 
his  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  even  for  his  taste  in 
the  jMjlite  arts.  The  Imperial  army  consisted  of  .35,000  foot, 
and  between  3,000  and  4,000  horse.  Again,  after  the  so- 
called  bombardment  of  Ingolstadt,  the  Emperor  owed  his 
safety  to  the  hesitation  of  his  enemies ;  and  their  subsequent 
division  and  retreat  left  him  at  liberty  to  open  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  Low  Countries.  But  that  retreat  was  the 
result  of  Charles’s  diplomacy.  lie  had  suborned  Maurice  of 
Saxony  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  family  and  his  faith  by  a 
promise  of  aggrandisement  at  the  cost  of  his  nearest  kinsman ; 
and  it  was  the  perfidious  attack  of  Maurice  on  Electoral 
Saxony  which  compelled  John  Frederick  the  Elector  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  separate  from  his  allies,  and  march  back  to  defend  his 
own  territories.  The  separation  was  fatal ;  the  theatre  of  war 
was  transferred  from  the  Danube  to  the  Elbe ;  and  .1  ohn 
Frederick  stood  alone  in  his  encounters  with  the  forces  of  Spain 
and  the  Empire.  The  result  was  the  destruction  of  his  branch 
of  the  House  of  Saxony  for  many  generations,  and  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  League.  The  final  contest,  and  the  most  memorable 
day  of  the  life  of  Charles,  was  reserved  for  the  following  year, 
when  on  the  24th  of  April,  1547,  after  the  battle  of  Miihlberg, 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  was,  like  Francis  and  the  Pope  in 
former  days,  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Imperial  camp.* 

Sir  AVilliam  Stirling  ^Maxwell  has  illustrated  the  tenth  of 
Heemskerck’s  plates  which  represents  this  scene,  with  extracts 
from  the  Commentaries  of  Don  Luis  de  Avila,  translated 
into  English  by  one  John  Wilkinson,  and  published  in  London 
in  1555.  The  rarity  of  the  book  and  the  spirit  with  which  it 
tells  that  heroic  tale,  leads  us  to  think  the  narrative  will  not 
be  read  without  interest. 

*  lleemakerck  gives  ns  no  design  of  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  but 
only  of  the  snrrcnder  of  John  Frederick  after  his  defeat.  Sir  William 
has  supplied  this  deficiency  by  re-producing  a  very  fine  engraving  of 
the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  by  Eneas  Vico,  from  the  collection  of  Alfred 
Morrison,  Esq. 
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‘  The  Elector,  whose  army  was  much  scattered  over  his  own  territory 
and  Bohemia,  was  neither  prepared  to  meet  them  nor  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  approach.  He  himself  was  now  at  Meissen,  a  town  which 
he  had  taken  from  Duke  Maurice,  with  about  6,000  foot,  and  2,000  or 
3,000  horse.  Upon  hearing  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  he  broke 
down  the  bridge  of  Meissen,  and  slowly  retired  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  towards  his  capital  of  Wittenberg.  In  that  stronghold,  at 
Gotha,  and  other  fortresses,  he  possessed  resources  by  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Avila,  he  might  have  protracted  the  war  for  years.  To  cut 
him  off  from  these  places  was  the  present  object  of  Charles,  who  had 
therefore  intended  crossing  the  river  at  Meissen,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
battle.  But  having  arrived  within  three  leagues  of  Meissen,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  Elector  had  retired,  the  Emperor  determined  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream  and  the  Saxons,  and  cross  the  river  lower  down  at 
Miihlberg.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  April,  he  was  informed  that 
John  Frederick  was  in  that  town.  He  therefore  puslied  on,  and  during 
the  night  halted  on  the  bank  opposite  to  Miihlberg. 

‘  “  This,”  said  Avila,  “  is  the  Elbe,  so  often  named  by  the  Romans, 
“  and  so  seldom  seen  of  them.”  It  is  here  about  300  paces  wide,  and 
the  right  bank,  on  which  stands  the  mill  and  village  held  by  the 
Saxons,  is  much  higher  than  the  left,  on  which  the  Imperialists  were 
posted.  The  left  bank  was  not  only  low  and  flat,  but  quite  open,  there 
being  no  cover  except  a  small  low  wood,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  water’s  edge.  The  stream  was  usually  spanned  by  a  l)oat-bridge, 
but  the  Saxons  had  divided  it  into  three  parts,  and  drawn  it  over  to 
their  own  side.  They  had  also  thrown  up  a  low  breastwork  on  the 
bank  to  cover  their  ai-tillery.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  24th  of 
I  April,  the  country  was  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  fog,  that  it  was  eight 
o’clock  before  objects  could  be  discerned.  The  Imperial  engineers 
were  early  at  work  getting  ready  their  pontoons  under  cover  of  a 
!  strong  body  of  harquebusiers,  and  posting  some  guns  amongst  the  trees. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  could  see,  a  brisk  interchange  of  fire  took  place. 

I  The  Spaniards,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  approachetl 
I  the  edge  of  the  stream.  The  Saxons,  to  reply  the  better,  manned  their 

I  boats  and  pushed  towards  the  centre.  The  Spaniards,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  waded  into  the  water  up  to  their  waists,  and  after  a  while  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  l^oats  back  to  shore  with  many  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  rest  of  the  crews  crouching  down  to  avoid  the  bullets. 
Meanwhile  the  engineers,  finding  that  they  were  short  of  pontoons,  ten 
gallant  Spaniards  stripped  themselves  naked,  and  swimming  with  their 
swords  in  their  teeth,  boarded,  captured,  and  brought  across  several  of 
the  enemies’  boats,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Saxons  to  set 
them  on  fire.  A  miller,  whose  horses  had  been  seized  by  the  people  of 
the  Elector,  out  of  revenge  volunteered  to  show  the  ford,  and  the  light 
cavalry  had  safely  passed,  each  horseman  carrying  a  foot-soldier  behind 
him,  before  the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  neces.sity  of  di.sputing  the 
passage.  Avila,  who  rode  with  his  master,  has  thus  described  the 
manner  in  which  Charles  crossed  the  Elbe : — “  Then  the  Emperor  and 
“  the  King  of  the  Romans,  with  their  esquadrons,  came  to  the  river. 
“  The  Emperor  rode  upon  a  dark  dun  Spanish  horse,  presented  by 
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“  Monsieur  de  Eye,  his  first  Chamberlain.  lie  rode  in  white  armour 
“  gilt,  having  no  other  apparel  but  a  broad  band  of  taffata  crimson,  and 
“  a  Dutch  morion,  a  demilance  like  a  javelin  in  his  hand.  He  rode  as 
“  they  write  of  Julius  Ca.‘sar  when  he  passed  the  Rubicon  speaking 
“  these  notable  words.  ...  So  .  .  .  the  Emperor  did  take  the  water, 

“  following  the  milner  who  was  our  guide.  He  did  take  the  way  more 
‘‘  upon  the  right  hand,  above  in  the  stream,  than  the  horsemen  which 
“  were  past  before.  The  ground  was  hard,  but  the  deep  was  above 
“  the  knees  of  most  of  the  horsemen,  and  in  some  places  they  did  swim 
“  a  little  stretch.  In  this  sort  we  passed  the  river,  the  ford  extending 
“  300  paces.  The  Emperor  commanded  to  be  given  to  the  guide  two 
“  horses  and  100  crowns.”  Nor  were  the  stout  swimmers  who  had 
captured  the  Saxon  boats  overlooked.  Some  weeks  after,  the  Emperor, 
“  because  amongst  great  things  he  would  not  forget  the  little,  com- 
“  manded  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers  the  which  did  swim  to  get  the 
“  barges,  to  every  one  a  garment  of  crimson  after  their  fashion  and 
“  thirty  crowns  w'ith  the  advantage  of  their  banners,”  which  probably 
meant  promotion  in  their  ranks.  One  of  them,  Alonso  de  Cespedes, 
attained  the  grade  of  captain,  and  after  much  hard  fighting  in  various 
j)arts  of  the  world,  was  slain  in  the  Morisco  rebellion  in  the  Alpux- 
arras,  and  obtained  the  honours  of  biography  as  the  Castilian  Hercules. 

‘  Muhlberg  was  then  evacuated  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  bridge  being 
completed,  the  Imperial  infantry,  heavy  cavalry,  and  artillery,  passed 
the  Elbe  in  the  afternoon.  The  apathy  of  the  Elector,  in  this  crisis  of 
his  fortunes,  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  disastrous.  He  would  not 
believe  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  Imperial  army,  and  persisted  that 
the  enemy  was  a  mere  flying  party  belonging  to  Duke  Maurice.  He 
had  therefore  sent  on,  ejirly  in  the  morning,  the  main  body  of  his 
infantry  towards  Torgau,  and  went  to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  church. 
His  devotions  and  breakfast  done,  he  got  into  his  carriage,  and,  with  an 
escort  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Torgau  and  Wittenberg,  leaving  the 
battle  upon  which  his  crown  depended  raging  along  the  Elbe  in  liis 
rear. 

‘  Having  crossed  the  river,  “  the  Emperor,”  says  Avila,  “  with  a 
“  high  trot  as  men  of  arms  may  suffer,  followed  the  way  after  his  ene- 

mies,  in  the  which  way  he  found  a  crucifix  standing  as  it  is  com- 
“  nionly  used.  It  was  shot  with  a  hackbut  in  the  midst  of  the  breast. 
“  This  was  of  the  Emperor  so  abhorred,  that  he  could  not  dissemble 
“  his  ire.  Seeing  so  vile  a  deed,  he  looked  up  toward  heaven  and  sjvid, 
“  ‘  I.ord,  if  it  be  thy  will,  thou  art  of  power  to  be  revenged.’  These 
“  words  spoken,  he  rode  out  through  the  plain  and  open  field.” 

‘  His  light  cavalry  and  such  infantry  as  had  crossed  the  ford,  led  by 
the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Duke  Maurice,  immediately  pu.shed  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  iSaxons.  Alba  was  clad  in  white  armour,  with  long 
white  plumes  floating  from  his  helmet  far  down  his  back,  and  he  was 
mounted  on  a  white  Spjinish  horse.  Maurice,  on  learning  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Elector,  sent  a  trumpet  after  him  to  summon  him  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Emperor ;  but  John  Frederick,  unshaken  in  his  delusion 
that  he  was  dealing  merely  with  his  audacious  kinsman  and  a  handful 
of  troops,  replied  that  these  were  words  to  amuse  an  invalid  with. 
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Alba  overtook  the  Saxons  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  Elector, 
at  last  aware  of  his  danger,  drew  up  his  inftintry  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood  ot  Lochau,  where  they  might  have  been  expected  to  resist,  for 
some  time  at  lea.st,  an  onset  of  horse.  But  after  the  first  voile}’’,  they 
gave  way  and  fled  into  the  wood,  and  the  battle  became  a  rout  and 
a  slaughter ;  a  disaster  attributed  by  some  to  a  panic  among.st  the 
soldiery,  by  others  to  treason  amongst  the  officers.  The  Elector,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  huge  bulk,  clad  in  black  armour  striped  with  white, 
and  mounted  on  a  strong  grey  Friseland  charger,  did  his  utmost  to 
rally  the  fugitives.  But  he  was  soon  siurrouiided  by  the  hussiirs, 
wounded  in  the  left  cheek,  and  forced  to  surrender  his  sword,  which, 
however,  he  would  give  up  only  to  a  German.  Two  thousand  Saxons 
Avere  slain ;  eight  hundred  were  made  prisoners  with  their  prince ;  and 
twenty-one  guns  were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  Imperialists  was  about 
fifty  men. 

‘  The  Emperor  had  meanwhile  entered  the  wood  with  the  King  of 
the  Komans  and  their  staff.  Avila,  in  a  passage  which  is  corroborated 
by  other  writers,  but  with  which  Ileemskerck’s  desigu  does  not  agree, 
describes  the  meeting,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  betAveen  the 
victorious  Emperor  and  the  captive  Protestant  chief : — 

‘  “  Noav  Ave  being  in  the  midst  of  the  Avood,  the  Emperor  being  there 
“  staid ;  and  commanded  the  men  of  arms  to  recoil,  for  all  Avent  so  dis- 
“  persed  and  out  of  order  that  the  Avinners  and  losers  were  ruffled 
“  together ;  Avherefore  he  Avould  make  sure  the  victory  if  any  incoiiA’e- 
“  nience  should  succeed  to  them  that  Avent  before.  The  Emperor  and 
“  King  came  together,  Avhich  A’erily  shoAved  the  courage  of  a  king. 
“  The  Duke  of  Alba  came  from  the  chase,  in  Avhitc  armour  gilt,  and  a 
“  band  of  red,  upon  a  bay  horse,  Avithout  any  other  garnishing  but  of 
“  the  blood  of  the  Avound  he  brought.  The  Emperor  received  him 
joyfully,  and  not  Avithout  cause ;  and  there  being,  it  Avas  said  unto 
“  the  Emperor  that  the  Duke  of  Saxony  Avas  taken  and  his  prisoner, 
“  pretending  to  be  the  principals,  tAvo  men  of  arms,  Spimiards  of  those 
'•  of  Naples,  and  three  or  four  light  horsemen,  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
one  Hungarian,  and  a  captain  Spaniard.  The  Emperor  commanded 
“to  bring  him,  and  so  he  was  brought  before  him.  He  came  upon  a 
^  gri.seld  hor.se,  in  a  great  sliirt  of  mail,  and  thereupon  a  pair  of  black 
“  curates,  being  bloody  of  a  Avound  that  he  had  in  his  left  side.  The 
“  Duke  of  Alba  came  upon  his  right  hand  and  presented  him  unto  the 
“  king.  The  Duke  of  Saxony  Avould  alight  on  foot,  taking  off  his 
■*  glove  to  him,  touched  the  Emperor  by  the  hand  after  the  manner  of 
Almayne,  but  the  Emperor  Avould  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
•*  Then  he  being  bareheaded  sjiid,  ‘  ilost  mighty  and  most  gracious 
‘‘Emperor,  I  am  your  prisoner.’  To  this  the  Emperor  ansAvered, 
“‘Now  ye  call  me  Emperor;  this  is  another  name  than  ye  have  given 
“  me  in  times  past.’  And  this  lie  said,  tor  when  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
“and  tlie  Landgrave  did  lead  the  camp  of  the  League  they  Avould 
“  Arrite  him  in  their  letters  but  Charles  of  Ghent.  To  these  Avords  the 
‘‘  Duke  of  Saxony  made  no  ansAver,  but  hurcled  up  his  slioulders,  and 
“hanged  down  his  head  Avith  a  countenance  like  Avorthy  to  be  blamed 
“as  a  barbarous,  bragging,  proud  man  as  he  hath  been.”  ’ 
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This  campaign  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Charles’s  military 
life,  and  this  moment  the  most  triumphant  of  his  reign. 

‘  Quod  in  coelis  Sol,  in  terra  Caesar  est,’ 

to  quote  another  of  his  mottoes.  As  if  to  leave  him  in  solitary 
grandeur  to  fill  the  stage  of  Europe,  Francis  I.  died  some 
twenty-five  days  before  the  battle  of  jMuhlberg  was  fought. 
All  hope  of  support  from  France  to  the  disaffected  Princes  was 
at  an  end.  The  Confederacy  Avas  broken  up  and  crushed.  Its 
chiefs  Avere  reduced  to  the  condition  of  captives,  dragged 
along  in  the  train  of  their  conqueror.  The  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Avas  for  the  first  time  asserted  and  established  within 
the  Empire  to  a  degree  Avhich  reduced  its  feudal  constitution 
to  a  shadoAv  of  the  past.  Charles,  it  must  be  said,  used  the 
j)0Aver  of  his  rank  and  the  j)0Aver  of  his  SAVord  Avith  the  utmost 
arrogance  and  harshness.  He  AA-as  pitiless  and  unforgiving  to 
his  antagonists ;  he  Avas  secret  and  ungenerous  to  his  friends. 
A  stern  selfishness  seemed  to  have  entire  possession  of  his  soul, 
as  if  the  A’ast  pre-eminence  AA'hich  had  been  accorded  to  him 
above  all  men  had  indeed  raised  in  him  a  sort  of  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  his  OAvn  nature.  If,  hoAvever,  that  dream  of  super¬ 
human  greatness  passed  over  him,  he  Avas  rudely  aAvakened  from 
it  by  the  pangs  of  disease,  defeat,  and  disappointment. 

Before  Ave  quit  this  important  passage  in  the  life  of  Charles, 
to  AA’hich  Sir  William  has  contributed  numerous  particulars 
from  contemporary  Avriters,  preA’iously  but  little  knoAvn,  Ave  are 
tempted  to  transfer  to  our  pages  his  very  remarkable  sketch  of 
the  tAvo  great  rival  Saxon  Princes. 

‘  In  his  brief  career  Maurice  had  the  singular  fate  to  be,  within  a  Aery 
few  years,  fearetl  and  hated  above  all  other  men,  first,  by  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  next  by  the  Catholics,  to  Avhoni  he  had  done,  in  turn,  the 
most  signal  injuries  and  services.  Born  in  the  birth-time  and  cradle 
of  German  Protestantism,  and  nurtured  in  a  hotl)ed  of  the  fiercest 
Lutheran  zeal,  he  held  to  the  Lutheran  faith  Avith  the  languid  adher¬ 
ence  of  a  politician  of  a  later  age.  Ilis  father,  Henry  the  Pious,  had 
been  disinherited  for  his  Protestantism  by  his  elder  brother  Duke 
George  the  Kich,  Avho  left  his  states  to  the  King  of  the  Homans.  The 
Elector  John  Frederick  maintained  Duke  Henry  in  his  hereditary  rights 
by  force  of  arms,  and  becoming  the  guardian  of  his  children,  also  pro¬ 
tected  the  minority  of  Maurice.  Brought  up  in  the  Elector’s  house, 
Maurice  married  the  daughter  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hessen.  In 
taking  arms,  therefore,  against  the  Protestants,  Maurice  was  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  blood,  oblig.ation,  family  alliance,  and  religion.  His  conduct 
was  rendered  still  blacker  by  its  cool  and  deliberate  treachery.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  ahvays  declined  to  join  the  League  of  Schmalkalden,  he 
contrived  to  retain  to  the  last  moment  the  confidence  of  its  chiefs;  “he 
“  Avas  ready  with  his  counsel,  and  promised  his  aid  to  help  forward  their 
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“  enterprise  ;  ”  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  even  confided  his  states  to 
the  keeping  of  the  man  by  whom  they  were  soon  after  seized,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  an  Imperial  order,  procured  it  was  believed  by  himself.  The 
excuses  urged  in  behalf  of  Maurice  were,  that  his  bringing  up  in  the 
Elector’s  court  was  none  of  the  best ;  that  he  “  had  always  plenty  of 
“  drink,  and  as  much  scant  of  good  teaching,”  and  that  the  guardian 
“chopped  and  changed  lands  as  he  listed,”  with  the  ward,  “which 
“  thing,”  the  ward  “  much  misliked,  and  oft  complaining,  could  never 
“  obtain  remedy  therein.” 

‘  Having  been  the  Emperor’s  chief  ally  in  crushing  the  League  of 
Schmalkalden,  Maurice  became  in  a  few  years  the  soul  of  a  new 
Protestant  confederacy,  which  checked  and  humbled  the  Emperor  at 
Passau.  Personal  interest  being  his  guiding  principle  of  action,  it  is 
only  his  genius  that  fascinates  the  student  of  his  life.  Resolved  to  be 
the  chief  prince  of  his  house,  he  was  willing  to  reach  the  Electoral 
throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  and  his  foreign  troops.  But  he  was 
deeply  mortified  by  the  Emperor’s  treatment  of  his  lather-in-law  the 
Landgrave  of  Hessen,  treatment  for  which  Maurice,  though  he  had 
protested  against  it,  was  generally  held  responsible  in  Germany,  and 
which  he  therefore  resented  as  a  personal  injury  and  affront.  “  The 
“  strange  soldier”  and  the  Spaniard,  although  he  had  used  them  for  his 
own  purposes,  he  hated  with  the  hatred  of  a  German ;  and  when, 
biding  his  time,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  vengeance,  “  he  took  such 
“  matters  in  hand,  and  brought  them  so  to  pass,  as  he  recovered  the  love 
“  of  his  countrymen,  and  purchased  such  hate  of  his  enemies  as  the 
“  Spaniards  took  their  displeasure  from  all  others,  and  bestowed  wholly 
“upon  Duke  Maurice.” 

‘  Within  the  few  last  months  of  his  life,  this  petty  prince  had 
measured  arms  or  wits  with  the  four  gi-eatest  powers  in  the  world,  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  the  Turk,  “and  had  won 
“  praise  against  them  all  four.”  He  had  chased  the  doctors  of  the  church 
from  their  council-chamber  at  Trent,  the  Emperor  from  his  fireside  at 
Innsbruck ;  he  had  checked  Henry  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pashas  of 
Solyman  on  the  Danube.  The  Imperial  general  Castaldo,  who  was 
“not  wont  to  .say  better,  or  love  any  men  more,  than  he  should, 

'  “  specially  Germans  and  Protestants,”  wrote  of  Maurice  that  “  he  had 
I  “  marked  him  well,  and  of  all  men  that  ever  he  had  .seen,  he  had  a 
“  head  to  forecast  the  best  with  policy  and  wit,  and  a  heart  to  act  upon 
“  it  with  courage  and  speed,  and  also  a  discretion  to  stay  most  wisely  on 
“  the  very  prick  of  advantage.”  Of  no  leader  could  more  be  said  than 
was  said  of  Maurice,  that  he  was  “  so  witty  and  secret,  so  hardy  and 
“ware,  so  skilful  of  ways  both  to  do  harm  to  others  and  keep  hurt  from 
“himself,  as  he  never  took  enterprise  in  hand,  wherein  he  put  not  his 
“  adversary  always  to  the  worse.” 

‘  Cut  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom  it 
may  be  reasonably  said  that  Ids  life  and  his  death  affected  the  fortunes 
of  his  race  and  country.  Had  he  been  the  leader  of  the  League  of 
Schmalkalden,  instead  of  a  captain  in  the  opposite  camp,  the  House  of 
Austria  might  have  been  driven  out  of  Germany  in  1546,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  then  assured.  Had  his  life  been  extended 
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to  the  ordinary  span,  he  might  have  completely  repaired  tlie  disasters 
which  he  himself  had  mainly  brought  upon  Protestantism,  and  as  the 
guide  and  supporter  of  the  tolerant  Maximilian,  he  might  have  altered 
for  several  ages  the  melancholy  complexion  of  German  history.’ 

His  sketch  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  John  Frederick  is 
equally  interesting,  the  more  so  as  from  him  descended  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  and  consequently  the  future  reigning 
House  of  Entrland.  i 


‘  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  remained  in  captivity  for  five  years,  led  I 
about  in  the  train  of  the  Emperor,  from  Germany  to  the  Netherlands,  I 
and  from  the  Netherlands  to  Germany,  in  weary  land  journeys,  or  in  I  I 
barges  up  and  down  the  Khine.  In  1548  he  refused  to  accept,  or  to  I  pres 
recommend  to  his  jjeople,  the  religious  compromise  known  as  the  ygjj. 
Interim,  and  was  in  consecjucnce  for  a  while  treated  with  some  harsh- 
ness  and  deprived  of  his  books  and  preachers.  It  was  during  those 
years  of  evil  fortune  that  he  earned  his  title  of  Magnanimous.  Writing  ,  . 

of  the  deposed  Elector  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  durance,  Ascham 
described  him  as  “  noble,  courageotis,  constant,  one  in  all  fortunes, 

“  desired  of  his  friends,  reverenced  of  his  foes,  favoured  of  the  Enqieror,  cjud: 
“  loved  of  all.  He  hath  been  proffered  of  late,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  singi 
‘‘  Emperor,  that  if  he  will  subscribe  to  his  proceedings,  to  go  at  large,  has  c 
“  to  have  all  dignities  and  honour  again,  and  more  too.  His  answer  and  i 
“  was  from  the  first  hour,  and  is  still,  that  he  will  take  the  Emperor 
“  for  his  gi-acious  sovereign  lord ;  but  to  forsake  God  and  his  doctrine,  jj® 

“  he  will  never  do,  let  the  Emj)eror  do  with  his  body  what  he  will.” 

He  was  with  Charles  at  Innsbruck  in  1552,  when  Maixrice  so  nearly  t  .  .. 
“  caught  the  fox  in  his  den  ”  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  he  accompanied  |  ’ 

his  hard-pressed  captor  in  his  famous  midnight  flight  across  the  Alps  f  <  qj 

to  Villach.  Set  at  liberty  on  the  2d  September  1552,  he  and  theP  poster! 

Emperor  piirted  at  Aug.sburg  with  expres.sions  of  mutual  e.steem.  At  :  p, 

Gotha  and  Weimar  he  was  received  by  his  people  with  tnmsjwrts  of "  pf  },jg 
enthusiasm,  with  psalms  of  thank.sgiving,  and  jn’oeessions  of  maidens  jf 
wearing  garlands  of  the  Sa.xon  rue,  the  badge  of  the  ducal  house,  i  Jireotg, 
“  He  is  such  a  lover  of  learning,”  says  Ascham,  writing  in  1 552,  “  as  !  abdicat 
“  his  library,  furnished  with  books  of  all  tongues  and  sciences,  jsasseth  |  ftmotis 
“  all  other  libraries  which  are  yet  gathered  in  Christendom.  .  .  .  And  P 
“as  he  doth  read  w'ith  diligence,  even  so  he  can  report  with  such  a  |  < 

“memory  whatsoever  he  doth  read,  and  mainly  histories,  as  at  hisi  gi,jpg  ^ 
“  table  on  every  new  occiision  he  is  accustomed  to  recite  some  new  I  jjjg  jj.y| 
“  story,  which  he  doth  with  such  plea.sure  and  utterance,  as  men  be  P  t|,g{ 

“  content  to  leave  their  meat  to  hear  him  bilk ;  and  yet  he  himself  isb  “jester 
“  not  disdainful  to  hear  the  meanest,  nor  will  overthwart  any  man'sl 
“reason.  He  talketh  without  taunting,  and  is  merry  without  scoffi^.  At  Yust 
“  deluding  no  man  for  sport,  nor  nipping  no  man  for  spite.”  During  j 

his  imprisonment,  Ascham  further  tells  lus,  “  he  won  such  love  of  al 
“  men,  tliat  the  Spaniards  now  siiy  they  would  as  gladly  fight  to  set 
“  him  up  again  as  ever  they  did  to  pull  him  down ;  for  they  .say  tha:  (jg 
“  he  is  wise  in  all  his  doings,  just  in  all  his  dealings,  lowly  to  the  j,;, 

“  meanest,  princely  with  the  biggest,  and  excelling  gentle  to  all,  whon 
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“  no  adversity  could  ever  move,  nor  policy  at  any  time  entice  to  shrink 
“  from  God  and  his  word.”  When  Maurice  was  killed  in  1553,  John 
Frederick  petitioned  that  his  states  and  dignity  might  be  restored  to 
him.  A  family  arrangement  was  made,  whereby  the  Electorate  was 
to  return  to  the  Ernestine  line  on  the  failure  of  the  male  issue  of 
Augustus,  successor  .and  brother  of  Maurice.  That  event  has  not  yet 
happened ;  but  scions  of  the  despoiled  Ernestine  house  sit,  or  will  sit, 
on  three  of  the  royal  thrones  of  Europe.  John  Frederick  died  on  the 
3rd  of  M.arch  1554,  in  his  fifty-first  year,  a  few  days  after  his  faithful 
consort  Sybilla  of  Cleve,  and  waas  laid  beside  her  at  Weimar.’ 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  or  of  the 
present  article,  to  dwell  upon  the  contests  of  the  declining 
years  of  Charles  V.  They  were  marked  by  troubles  and  re¬ 
verses  which  probably  heightened  his  desire  to  transmit  the 
burden  of  government  to  his  son ;  and  they  are  not  celebrated 
by  Heemskerck  or  by  the  numerous  biographers  of  the  great 
Emperor  among  the  triumphs  of  his  reign.  But  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene  of  it,  his  abdication,  is  an  event  at  once  so 
singular  and  so  dramatic,  that  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell 
has  devoted  to  it  the  concluding  portion  of  his  own  labours, 
and  in  this  portion  of  his  work  he  has  thrown  a  fresh  and  vivid 
light  upon  a  scene  repeatedly  described  by  other  historians,  and 
he  has  illustrated  it  by  the  reproduction  of  engravings  of  the 
time  which  bring  the  whole  august  ceremony  before  us.  We 
shall,  therefore,  transcribe  his  narrative  of  this  transaction. 

‘  Charles  V.  touched  the  imagination  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
posterity  more  keenly  by  the  manner  of  his  exit  from  this  world’s  stage 
than  by  any  other  act  of  a  long  and  enterprising  reign.  His  surrender 
of  his  crowns  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  because  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain  was  during  his  life 
directed  .as  much  from  Yuste  as  from  Brussels  or  Valladolid.  Yet  the 
abdication  was  an  event  so  novel  and  dramatic,  that  even  now  it  is  more 
famous  than  any  other  incident  of  a  life  pas.sed  at  the  very  foimtain- 
head  of  great  affairs. 

‘  The  idea  had  been  in  the  Emperor’s  mind  long  before  it  took  the 
Aape  of  a  definite  resolve ;  and  he  .seems  to  have  spoken  no  more  than 
the  truth,  when  he  told  his  audience,  on  the  day  of  its  accomplishment, 
Aat  it  was  “  no  sudden  matter,  nor  a  determination  of  to-day  or 
“  yesterdiiy.”  The  Venetian  ambassador  at  his  camp  in  1546,  Ber¬ 
nardo  Navagero,  mentioned  it  in  a  despatch  as  a  rumour  of  that  day. 
At  Yuste,  the  Emperor  reminded  St.  Francis  Borja  that  he  had  con¬ 
fided  it  to  him  at  Monzon  in  1542,  .and  he  told  another  visitor,  Lorenzo 
Pires,  the  Portuguese  envoy,  that  he  had  conceived  it  so  long  ago  as 
1535  when  he  returned  to  Naples  triumphant  from  Tunis.  It  was  at 
the  same  hour  of  success  that  he  detected  the  first  streak  of  silver  in 
his  chestnut  locks.  In  life’s  high  noon,  it  is  rare  to  find  successful  men 
thus  taking  thought  for  the  evening  of  their  days. 
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‘  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  Emperor  towards  his  retirement  oc¬ 
curred  early  in  1554,  and  consisted  in  transmitting  plans  and  orders 
for  an  addition  to  the  Jeromite  convent  at  Yuste,  in  Estremadura, 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat.  Philip,  on  his  way  to  meet  his 
English  bride,  visited  the  place  in  May  by  his  father’s  desire.  When 
the  Prince  of  Spain  was  receiving  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  England  at 
Winchester,  the  Emperor  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  superior  French  forces  with  which  Henry  II.  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  province  of  Namur.  Charles  left  his  camp  on  the  17th  of 
August  and  never  again  took  the  field.  His  desire  was  to  hold  his 
abdication  early  in  1555,  but  the  supposed  pregnancy  of  Mary  Tudor, 
and  aftenvards  want  of  money,  detained  Philip  in  England.  He 
did  not  reach  Bruxelles  till  the  8th  September.  The  abdication  was 
then  fixed  for  the  14th  October,  and  for  that  day  the  deputies  of  the 
estates  and  cities  of  the  Netherlands  were  summoned  to  the  capital. 
The  day  came,  but  the  ceremony  was  postponed,  to  the  discontent  of 
the  deputies,  who  finding  living  at  Bruxelles  inconvenient  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  petitioned  that  they  might  no  longer  be  kept  waiting.  The 
25th  was  then  named  for  the  solemnity ;  and  on  the  21st  the  Em¬ 
peror  held  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  announced  hii 
approaching  abdication,  and  proposed  that  tlie  King  of  England  should 
bwome  chief  of  the  Order,  on  being  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  The  proposal  being  put  to 
the  vote,  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Philip  being  called  in, 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  knight- companions.  On  the  same 
day  the  Emperor  filled  up  a  great  number  of  vacant  civil  and  eccle- 
si.astical  appointments. 

‘  For  some  months  Charles  had  been  rehearsing  the  part  of  a  retired 
monarch.  In  1554,  he  had  fitted  up  for  himself  a  house,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  park,  somewhere  between  or  neat 
the  present  Park  Theatre  and  the  palace  of  the  Belgian  Chambers.  Ii 
was  a  building  of  one  storey,  reached  by  a  flight  of  ten  or  twehe 
steps.  The  Emperor’s  apartment  consisted  of  two  rooms,  each  of  2( 
or  25  feet  square,  painted  green,  the  walls  and  windows  being  adorned 
with  his  coat  of  arms  and  his  columns  and  Plus  oultre.  From  the 
bed-room  a  i)assage  led  to  a  small  chapel  where  he  heard  divlit 
service. 

‘  From  this  modest  dwelling  Charles  set  forth  on  the  afternoon  of  tl; 
25th  October.  Dressed  in  a  long  black  gown,  and  wearing  his  liadgc 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  rode  a  small  mule,  and  was  attended  by  tht 
King  of  England,  Emmanuel  Philibert  the  Dizke  of  Savoy,  and  otk 
personages.  Crossing  the  park,  they  rode  to  the  ancient  castle  of  tli- 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  sbinding  on  the  brow  of  Coudenberg,  the  Co!, 
hill,  and  looking  over  the  city  clustered  round  the  splendid  spire  of  ii 
old  town -hall  below.  This  old  residence  all  perished,  except  i: 
chapel,  in  the  great  fire  of  17dl,  when  the  Archduchcss-Ihgec 
tiarrowly  escaped  with  her  life.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Plac 
Iloyale,  with  its  church  of  St.  Jacques  de  Coudenberg.  Its  old  pari 
has  been  in  jzart  covered  with  buildings,  and  in  part  timied  by  Mari 
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Theresa  into  the  line  urban  garden  known  as  the  modem  park  of 
Brussels.* 

‘  On  alighting  at  the  palace,  the  Emperor  went  first  to  the  room  he 
had  been  wont  to  occupy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  his  sister,  Mary,  Queen  of  Htmgary  and  Eegent  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  assembled.  The  doors  communicating  with  the  grand 
hall  were  then  thrown  open.  The  grand  historical  room  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Queen  for  the  occasion.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  splendid  tapestry  called  tlie  tapestry  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
in  which  the  looms  of  Flanders  had  depicted  the  story  of  Gideon.  A 
dais,  raised  six  or  seven  steps  from  the  floor  covered  with  rich  carpets, 
occupied  the  west  end  of  the  hall  and  extended  as  far  as  the  two  fire¬ 
places.  On  this  dais  were  placed  the  throne  and  canopy  worked 
with  the  amis  of  Burgundy  and  three  arm-chairs.  In  this  same  hall, 
somewhat  more  than  forty  years  before,  on  the  5th  January  1515, 
Charles,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  had  been  presented  by  his  Aunt 
Margaret  to  a  similar  audience,  as  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  He  was  then  a  lad  of  fifteen.  lie  now  came  before  his  subjects 
in  premature  old  age,  his  left  hand  holding  a  staff,  and  his  right  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  William  the  Silent 
of  future  history.  At  his  entrance,  the  whole  assembly  rose  imcovered 
and  bowed.  Charles  returned  their  salute,  and  after  he  and  other 
royal  personages  and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  had  taken  their  places, 
he  ordered  the  Electors  to  be  seated.’ 

Two  very  complete  narratives  exist  of  the  proceedings  of 
I  that  memorable  day,  and  of  the  speeches  delivered,  the  one  in 
I  a  despatch  from  Sir  John  Mason,  Queen  Mary’s  envoy,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  William  Petre ;  the  other  in  a  despatch 
from  Federigo  Badoer,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  the 
Seignory.  Sir  William  has  printed  them  both,  and  repro¬ 
duced  the  remarkable  engravings  by  Francis  Ilogenberg, 
which  bring  the  scene  before  us.  Mason’s  despatch  is  here 
printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  copy  in  the  Record  Office 
(^lary,  Vol.  VII.  Xo.  428),  which  ought  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Calendars.  It  differs  materially  from  the 
account  of  the  Emperor’s  speech  given  by  Robertson  from 
Fabian  Strada.  We  regret  that  our  space  renders  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  insert  it  here.  But  we  are  tempted  to  give  the 
;i  narrative  in  a  still  more  attractive  form.  There  exists  in  the 
r  Canciouero  General,  printed  by  Martin  Xucio  at  Antwerp  in 
‘j  1577,  a  Spanish  ballad  or  romance,  which  describes  the  scene 
‘j!  so  faithfully  that  Sir  William  conjectures  that  the  Avriter  may 


*  The  .site  of  the  castle  ami  the  exact  spot  of  earth  on  Avhich  the  abdi- 
?  cation  took  place  Avas  probably  Avithin  a  feAV  yard.s  of  the  present 
I  Hotel  de  Bellevue  at  Brussels,  so  Avell  knoAvn  to  all  travellers. 
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have  been  one  of  the  spectators  who  filled  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall ;  and  although  it  has  no  pretensions  to  lofty  poetic  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  is  in  fact  a  ‘  venerable  rhyming  gazette,’  the 
spirit  with  which  it  records  this  gi’eat  event  in  popular  language 
has  lost  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  Sir  William’s  translation. 

‘  In  Bruxelles  Emperor  Clharles  abode,  fifth  Ca;sar  of  the  name ; 

W'eary  with  lile’s  long  toil  was  he,  and  rack’d  with  gout  his  frame ; 
His  cheek  was  pale,  his  step  was  frail,  seldom  he  crossed  the  door. 

He  cotdd  not  rule  as  he  had  rul’d  in  the  good  days  of  yore, 

Nor  meet  the  French  in  field  and  trench  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 

When  o’er  the  Flemish  border  the  lilied  banner  flew  ; 

Wherefore  he  had  devis’d  and  dealt  to  lay  the  burden  down 
Of  pomp,  and  power,  and  majesty;  of  sceptre,  orb,  and  crown  ; 

And  all  his  tvorld-wide  heritage,  and  all  his  sword  had  w'oi\. 

To  give  unto  Don  Philip  now,  his  dear  and  only  son, 

Don  Philip,  King  of  England,  who  that  noble  realm  had  brought 
Back  to  Christ’s  faith  from  heresy  by  rebel  Luther  taught. 

So  Ca?sar  and  the  English  King  in  Bruxelles  town  were  met. 

And  paction  was  between  them  made,  and  time  of  signing  .set ; 

The  year  of  grace  one  thou.sand  was,  five  hundred  filly-live. 

The  lamous  year  that  saw  the  morn  of  this  great  deed  arrive, 

Friday,  October  twenty-five,  three  afternoon,  the  day 
And  hour,  when  Csesar  sign’d  and  seal’d  his  diadems  away. 

‘  At  Bruxelles,  in  the  ancient  hall  within  the  castle  gate. 

Where  valiant  Dukes  of  Burgundy  erst  kept  their  royal  state. 

Upon  the  dais  richly  dight,  beneath  the  canopy, 

The  throne  was  set,  and  all  a-ro\v  stood  chairs  of  honour  three. 

Fair  Flanders’  looms  had  spread  the  walls  with  storied  hangings  o’er; 
And  Csesar  and  Don  Philip  came,  w’ith  trumpets  blown  belbre. 

With  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  high  lady  wise  and  wight. 

And  Savoy’s  Duke  of  iron  mould,  and  many  a  lord  and  knight 
Of  broad  Brabant  and  proud  Castille,  great  chiefs  of  war  and  peace. 
Grave  magistrates  of  towns  and  states,  and  knights  of  Golden  Fleece. 

‘  Then  Caesar  sat  upon  his  throne  with  calm  and  gracious  mien. 

And  right  and  left  on  either  hand,  bade  sit  the  King  and  Queen ; 

And  near  the  Queen  the  Duke  was  set,  and  down  below,  the  floor 
Scarce  held  the  folk  that  throng’d  to  see,  a  thousand  souls  and  more. 
So  w'hen  the  heralds  silence  call’d,  the  whispering  hum  was  .still, 

And  rose  the  Chancellor  cf  the  Fleece  to  speak  the  Emperor’s  will ; 

In  weighty  well-grac’d  words  he  said  how  Caesar’s  Majesty 
Woidd  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  from  broil  of  battle  free. 

And  giving  to  Don  Philip  now  his  royal  place  and  state. 

Will’d  that  his  loving  people’s  will  the  gift  should  consecrate. 

‘  Then  slowly,  when  the  Chancellor  ceas’d,  the  Emperor  arose. 

And  told  of  all  his  toils  at  home  and  wars  with  foreign  Ibes, 

How  twice  to  heathen  Barbary  his  Christian  flag  he  bore. 

And  now  eleven  times  had  pass’d  the  stormy  ocean  o’er, 
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And  how  one  passage  more,  the  twelfth,  for  him  did  yet  remain, 

If  God  should  grant  his  sole  desire,  to  end  his  days  in  Spain. 

From  his  first  hour  of  royal  power  it  had  been  his  endeavour 
Justice  to  mete  and  right  to  do  with  equal  balauce  ever  ; 

But  if  in  absence,  or  by  chance  or  frailty  led  astray. 

Wrong  he  had  done,  he  piay’d  them  all  to  j)ardon  him  that  day  : 

And  so  he  bade  them  all  farewell,  and  left  them  to  his  son, 

Their  lord,  whose  rule  in  <jther  realms  the  people’s  hearts  had  won ; 

This  witting,  he,  ibr  such  a  son,  could  joyfully  lay  down 

The  sacred  trust  he  else  had  kept,  of  sceptre,  sword,  and  crown  ; 

And  last  of  all,  in  earnest  wise  three  things  he  did  commend 
Unto  their  care,  and  bid  them  hold  in  honour  to  the  end  : 

Their  holy  faith,  their  country’s  peace,  their  duty  to  iheir  lord. 

Who  lov’d  them,  and  would  win  their  love :  this  was  his  parting  word. 

‘  Then  rose  the  King  unbonneted,  and  stood  before  the  throne. 

And  for  his  fivther’s  gracious  words,  and  grace  and  favour  done, 

Gave  thanks ;  and  humbly  kneeling  down  he  sought  to  kiss  his  hand. 
But  Caisar  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck  and  bade  him  stand  ; 

And  many  a  tear  was  shed  the  while  by  loving  sire  and  son. 

And  by  the  Queen,  and  Duke,  and  knights,  and  nobles  every  one. 

'  ‘  Next  for  the  Cities  and  Estates  a  learned  jurist  spake. 

And  told  the  Emperor  how  well  they  were  content  to  take 
His  hopeful  son  their  lord  to  be;  whereon  Don  Vhilip  bade 
The  reverend  Lord  of  Arras  speak,  who  courteous  answer  made. 

‘  Then  la.st  the  good  Queen  Mary  rose,  of  her  long  reign  to  tell. 

And  bid  in  fair  and  gentle  speech  her  people  all  farewell ; 

I  Foremost  of  lands  to  make  their  land — for  this  she  still  had  striven, 

I  And  now  for  faults  and  errors  past  she  sued  to  be  forgiven. 

I  ‘  In  courtly  W'ords  th’  Estates  replied  they  mourn'd  to  see  her  go, 

I  But  with  them  still  was  law  her  will,  and  she  would  have  it  so. 

I  Wherewith  the  goodly  company  arose  and  went  their  way 
!  As  evening  fell ;  and  so  the  King  became  our  Lord  that  day.’ 

I  The  tradition  adopted  by  llobertson  from  Van  Meteren,  that 
Charles  had  reserved  to  himself  after  bis  abdication  an  income 
of  100,000  ducats  or  crowns,  and  that  on  his  arrival  at  Burgos 
’  he  was  embarrassed  by  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  this  moderate 
=  allowance,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  of  the  documents  connected 
1  with  the  surrender  of  his  dominions.  Indeed,  although  he 
!  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  in  1555,  and 
I  that  of  Spain  and  Sicily  in  January  1556,  it  was  not  till  the 
I  spring  of  1558,  about  eight  months  before  his  death,  that  he 
j  laid  down  the  Imperial  Crown  and  ceased  to  be  ‘  Cmsar  semper 
j  ‘  Augustus.’ 

j  ‘  The  reuunciatiou  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was  not  communicated  to 
f  the  Electoral  college  at  Franklcrt  until  the  24th  of  February,  1558. 
f  On  the  12th  of  March,  Ferdinand  I.  was  formally  recognised  as  the 
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successor  of  Charles  V.  The  tidings  that  there  Avas  a  new  Emperor 
reached  the  Vera  of  Plasencia  when  its  wide  Avoodlands  Avere  in  the 
first  verdure  of  May.  The  fact  AA-as  conA'eyed  to  the  recluse  at  Yusto 
in  a  short  letter  from  his  son  the  King,  then  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it 
gave  him  much  satisfaction  to  learn  that  he  AA’as  really  at  last,  Avhat  the 
Leaguers  of  Schmalkalden  had  called  him  twelve  years  before,  plain 
Charles  of  Ghent.  “  Ilis  Majesty,”  AATOte  the  Secretary  Gaztelu  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Valladolid,  •*  was  much  pleased  with  the  King’s 
“  letter,  though  it  Avas  very  short ;  and  seeing  that  it  advises  him  of 
“  the  renimciation  of  the  empire,  he  has  given  me  orders  that  the  letters 
“  henceforth  Av-ritten  to  you  and  to  other  persons  are  not  to  be  headed 
“  Avith  the  Avord  Emperor,  or  any  other  title,  and  he  has  also  told  me  that 
“  tAvo  seals  Avith  his  arms  are  to  be  made,  according  as  they  Avere 
“  painted  in  the  paper  herewith  enclosed,  Avithout  croAvn,  fleece,  eagle, 
“  or  anything  else,  and  sent  hither  as  soon  as  possible,”  In  this  letter, 
the  usual  heading  “  The  Emperor  ”  Avas  omitted,  and  Juan  Vazquez  de 
Molina  Avas  addressed  in  the  superscription,  not  as  heretofore  “my 
“  secretary,”  but  “  secretary  of  the  council  of  the  King  my  son,"  a 
someAvhat  late  and  unmeaning  change  of  style,  seeing  that  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  croAvn  had  been,  by  laAV,  the  servants  of  Philip  since  the 
ICth  of  January,  Ih.’iG.  The  seals  Avith  the  arms,  shorn  of  their 
Imperial  and  royal  ornaments,  AV'cre  made  and  sent  to  Yuste;  but  in 
spite  of  the  injunctions  of  Charles,  his  children  and  other  correspondents 
continued  to  address  him  in  the  old  Avay  as  “his  sacred  Catsarean 
“  Catholic  Majesty.” 

‘  At  the  funeral-rites  Avhich  Avere  performed  in  his  honour  at  the 
close  of  1558  in  the  great  cities  of  his  Avide  dominions,  the  long  array 
of  titles  Avhich  indicated  his  poAver,  and  the  accumulation  of  heraldic 
blazonry  Avhich  belonged  to  his  blood,  were  restored  to  him.  The  pro¬ 
cession  Avhich  passied  on  the  29th  of  December  from  the  palace  at 
Bruxelles  to  the  church  at  St.  Gudule,  and  the  services  afterAvards 
performed  in  those  majestic  aisles,  Avere  amongst  the  most  imjwsinp  | 
pageants  of  their  time.  In  that  procession  a  splendid  galley  Avas  Avlieeled  | 
along,  heaving  on  its  mimic  sea,  and  spreading  to  the  Avintry  breeze  1 
sails  inscribed  Avith  a  catalogue  of  the  achievements  of  the  dead  Em¬ 
peror,  and  banners  and  pennons  embroidered  Avith  his  armorial  bearings  | 
and  emblematical  devices,  Hope  AV'ith  her  anchor  stood  at  the  proAv; 
Faith  Avith  her  crucifix  sat  beneath  the  mainmast;  and  on  the  lofty 
poop  Charity  displayed  her  flaming  heart.  Upon  the  sides  and  on  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  Averc  twelve  richly-bordered  compartments,  Avithin 
Avhich  the  Emperor’s  principal  victories  Avere  painted.  Over  these 
pictures,  twelve  Latin  verses,  in  letters  of  gold,  gleamed  along  the 
architectural  buhvarks  of  the  galley.  They  may  be  thus  translated 

‘  “  Not  craving  lust  of  fame,  nor  thirst  for  gold. 

Nor  love  of  SAvay,  to  labours  manifold  i 

Thee,  Cm.sar  !  spurr’d ;  ’tAvas  pious  care  alone  t 

For  all  mankind  that  sent  to  lands  unknoAvn  f 

Thy  ships  Avith  messengers  of  Christ,  to  pour  s 

Baptismal  streams  o’er  many  a  heathen  shore.  f 
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Nor  didst  thou  bate  of  hope  till  launch’d  from  Spain, 

Guided  by  thee,  Religion  cross’d  the  main,— 

Whilst  Neptune,  and  his  dripping  Triton  train, 

Made  smooth  her  path  across  the  billowy  plain, — 

To  gild  the  golden  lands  with  brighter  ray 
And  Indian  souls  benighted  till  with  day.” 

‘  Rising  out  of  the  sea  behind  the  galley  were  two  rocks  crowned  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  boro  this  distich  in  Latin  : — 

‘  “  The  columns  of  great  Hercules  thou  tookest  for  thy  sign  ; 

Tliese,  monster-queller  of  our  age,  of  right  indeed  were  thine.”  ’ 

The  inscription  on  the  splendid  monument  of  the  Escorial, 
raised  to  him  by  his  son,  is  in  the  following  words : — 

‘  “  HUNC  LOCUM  SI  QUIS  POSTER.  CAROLO  V.  HABITAM 
GLORIAM  REUUM  GESTARUM  SPLENDORE  SUPERAVERIS, 

IPSE  SOLUS  OCCUPATO,  CETERI  REV’ERENTER  ABSTIXETE.”  ’ 

‘  “  Thou  alone  of  the  children  of  Charles  V.  who  shalt  surpass  the 
glory  of  his  actions  take  his  place :  ye  others  reverently  forbear.”  ’ 

But  it  was  not,  says  Sir  William,  only  in  pulpit  panegyric  or 
in  pompous  epitaph  that  tributes  to  the  Emperor  are  found. 
The  homage  Avhich  he  received  from  those  who  followed  his 
fortunes  was  equally  accorded  by  those  who  feared  his  power 
and  strove  to  foil  his  policy.  ‘  Christendom,’  said  the  Venetian 
Cavalli  in  1551,  ‘has  seen  no  prince  since  Ch.'iidemagne  so 
‘  valiant  or  so  great  as  this  Emperor  Charles.’  The  tradi¬ 
tionary  worship  of  his  memory  remained  fresh  in  the  evil  and 
degenerate  days  of  his  house.  ‘  It  is  our  maxim  in  the  Council 
‘  of  State,’  said  the  second  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  son’s 
great-grandson,  and  in  1679  Prime  Minister  of  the  last  Austrian 
King  of  Spain,  ‘  always  to  consult  the  spirit  of  our  great 
‘  Charles  V.,  and  in  every  difhcult  crisis  to  consider  what  he 
‘  would  have  done,  and  endeavour  to  do  the  like.’  The  greatest 
artists,  the  most  illustrious  historians,  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  preserving  the  likeness  of  his  person  and  the  record 
of  his  achievements.  Nor  is  it  a  small  addition  to  his  fame 
that  in  this  our  age,  the  taste,  the  learning,  and  the  munificence 
of  a  Scottish  gentleman,  aided  by  the  arts  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  should  have  raised  this  literary  monument  to  his 
greatness. 
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Akt.  IV. — Hereditary  Genius:  on  Inquiry  into  its  Laws  and 
Consequences.  By  FliANCIS  Galton,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
London:  1869. 

‘  \\r E  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and 
*  ’  ‘  hereditary  virtues  ;  but  whoever  will  critically  ex- 

‘  aniinc  the  evidence  will  find  that  w’e  have  no  proof  of  their 
‘  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  arc  commonly  proved  is 
‘  in  the  highest  degree  illogical ;  the  usual  coui’se  being  for 
‘  Avriters  to  collect  instances  of  some  mental  ])eculiarity  found 
‘  in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the  pecu- 
‘  liarity  was  becpieathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might 
‘  demonstrate  any  proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  in- 
‘  quiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  empirical  coincidences 
‘  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man 
‘  chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  Avay  in  Avhich  truth 
‘  is  discovered ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire  not  only  hoAv  many 
‘  instances  there  arc  of  hereditary  talents,  &c.,  but  how  many 
‘  instances  there  arc  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary. 

‘  Until  something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  ■ 

‘  nothing  about  the  matter  inductively ;  Avhile,  until  physio-  [  J 
‘  logy  and  chemistry  arc  much  more  advanced,  avc  can  know  ' 

‘  nothing  about  it  deductively.  These  considerations  ought  to 
‘  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements  Avhich  positively  affirm 
‘  the  existence  of  hcrcditai’y  madness  and  hereditary  suicide; 

‘  and  the  same  remark  ajiplies  to  hereditary  disease ;  and  with 
‘  still  greater  force  does  it  apjdy  to  hereditary  vices  and  here- 
‘  ditary  virtues,  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not  been 
‘  registered  as  carefully  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our 
‘  conclusions  respecting  them  are  ])recarious.’* 

This  passage,  from  the  work  of  a  Avriter  of  vast  knoAvlcdge 
and  acknoAvledged  intellectual  poAver,  is  chiefly  rcmai'kable  as 
affording  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  Avliich 
love  of  paradox,  and  an  aversion  for  the  commonplace,  and  a 
desire  to  say  something  ncAV  on  all  subjects,  Avill  sometimes 
divert  a  mind  of  so  high  a  class  from  the  straightforward  but 
trodden  road  of  truth.  IMr.  Buckle’s  determination  not  to 
adopt  the  ordinary  belief  in  hereditary  influences  in  human 
physiology  Avas  akin  to  the  determined  scepticism  Avith  Avhich 
►Sir  CorncAvall  LcAvis  set  himself  to  reject  all  ancient  record 
outside  the  pages  of  classical  and  IJible  history,  and  all 
evidence  that  human  beings  had  attained  the  age  of  a  century. 


*  Buckle,  ‘  History  of  Civilisation,’  vol.  i.  ch.  4. 
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We  quote  it  now,  not  in  any  disposition  to  triumph  over  the 
obstinate  incredulity  which  was  Mr.  Buckle’s  weakness,  as 
over-credulity  is  that  of  others,  but  in  order  to  introduce  the 
decisive  answer  with  which  Mr.  Darwin  disposes  of  all  such 
negative  theories,  and  establishes  on  scientific  grounds  the 
doctrine  already  so  firmly  rooted  in  popular  belief  of  ‘  heredity 
‘  of  talent,’  or  rather  of  mental  conformation.* 

‘  Some  Avriters,  avIio  have  not  attended  to  natural  history,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  sliow  that  the  force  of  inheritance  has  been  nuich  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  breeders  of  animals  would  smile  at  such  simplicity ; 
iuid,  il'  they  condescended  to  make  any  answer,  might  ask  what  woidd 
he  the  chance  of  winning  a  ])rizo  if  two  inferior  animals  were  paired 
together?  They  might  ask  whether  the  half- wild  Arabs  Avere  led  by 
theoretical  notions  to  keep  pedigrees  of  their  hor-ses  ?  Why  have  pedi¬ 
grees  been  scrupulously  kept  and  published  of  the  short-horn  cattle, 
and  more  recently  of  the  Hereford  breed  ?  Is  it  an  illusion  that  these 
recently  improved  animals  .safely  transmit  their  excellent  (lualitics  even 
Avhen  crossed  AAith  other  breeds  ?  Have  the  short-horns,  Avithout  good 
reason,  been  purchased  at  immense  prices  and  exported  to  almo.st  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ?  .  .  .  In  fact,  the  AV'hole  art  of  breeding,  from 
Avhieh  such  great  rcsidts  have  been  attained  during  the  present  centiiry, 
depends  on  the  inheritance  of  each  small  detail  of  structure.  But  inhe¬ 
ritance  is  not  certain ;  lor  if  it  Avere,  the  breeder’s  art  AAould  bo  re¬ 
duced  to  a  certainty,  and  there  Avould  be  little  scope  Icll  for  skill  and 
perseverance.’ 

After  giving  some  remarkable  instances  of  hereditary 
personal  marks  and  deformities,  Mr.  DarAvin  proceeds  : — 

‘  When  Ave  reflect  that  certain  extraordinary  peculiarities  have  thus 
appeared  in  a  single  individual  out  of  many  millions,  all  exposed  in  the 
same  country  to  the  same  general  conditions  of  life,  and,  again,  that 
the  same  extraordinary  peculiarity  ha.s  sometimes  appeared  in  indi¬ 
viduals  living  under  Avidely  different  conditions  of  life,  Ave  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  such  pecAiliarities  are  not  directly  due  to  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  conditions,  but  to  unknown  laAvs  acting  on  the  organi¬ 
sation  or  constitution  of  the  individual ;  that  their  production  stands  in 
scarcely  closer  relation  to  the  condition  than  does  life  itself.  If  this  be 
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so,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  unusual  character  in  the  parent  and 
child  cannot  be  attributed  to  both  having  been  exposed  to  the  siime 
unusual  conditions,  then  the  folloAving  problem  is  Avorth  consideration, 

•  We  are  bound  to  add,  that  Mr.  Buckle’s  incredulity  in  this  matter 
has  been  shared  by  minds  of  a  more  philosophical  order  than  his.  The 
‘  school  of  Monpellier,’  in  French  physical  science,  Avas  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  ‘  heredity  ’  as  Avell  as  to  other  notions  implying  the  existence 
of  congenital  mental  peculiarities.  See  the  Avritings  of  two  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  pupils,  Lourdat  and  Virey,  commented  on,  ami  .ansAvered, 
in  the  remarkable  Avork  of  Prosper  Lucas,  ‘  Traite  physiologique  et 
‘  philosophique  do  I’h^rcidite,’  1847. 
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as  showing  that  the  result  cannot  be  due,  as  some  authors  have  sup¬ 
posed,  to  mere  coincidence,  but  must  be  consequent  on  the  members  of 
the  same  family  inheriting  something  in  common  in  their  constitution. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  in  a  large  population  a  particular  affection 
occurs  on  an  average  in  one  out  of  a  million,  so  that  the  a  priori 
chance  that  an  individual  taken  at  random  will  be  so  affected  is  only 
one  in  a  million.  Let  the  population  consist  of  sixty  millions,  com¬ 
posed,  we  will  assume,  of  ten  million  families,  each  containing  six 
members.  On  these  data.  Professor  Stokes  has  calculated  for  me  that 
the  odds  will  be  no  less  than  8,o3d  millions  to  one  that  in  the  ten 
million  families  there  will  not  be  even  a  single  family  in  which  one 
parent  and  two  children  will  be  atl'ectcd  by  the  peculiarity  in  question. 
Jlut  numerous  cases  could  be  given,  in  which  several  children  have 
been  atfcctcd  by  the  same  rare  peculiarity  with  one  of  their  parents ; 
and  in  this  case,  more  especially  if  the  grandchildren  be  included  in 
the  calculation,  the  odds  against  more  coincidence  become  something 
prodigious,  almost  beyond  calculation.’  • 

Mr.  Darwin  here  vindicates  the  popular  belief  in  the  heri¬ 
table  character  of  physical  jtcculiaritics  in  a  manner  tvhich 
clenches,  as  it  were,  the  demonstration,  by  showing  that  an 
ingenious  and  complicated  art  has  been  created  and  carried  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  is  based  on  no  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple — for  no  philosopher  has  as  yet  shown,  or  even  indicated, 
the  latent  causes  or  laws  of  such  transmission  .from  parent  to 
offspring — but  simply  on  experience  as  familiar  to  the  ancients 
as  to  ourselves ;  as  familiar  to  one  race  of  mankind  as  to  another ; 
as  familiar  to  the  cottage  dame  who  registers  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  families  of  her  gossips,  as  to  the  antiquary  who 
traces  family  features  and  coincidences  in  the  history  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  the  Stuarts,  or  in  the  pages  of  the  British  peerage. 
The  whole  subject,  in  the  impressive  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  forms  only  one  chapter,  and  as  yet  a  dark  one,  in  the 
philosophy  of  ‘  the  great  mystery  of  generation.  The  trans- 
‘  mission,  not  merely  of  life,  but  of  likeness,  from  parents  to 
'  offspring,  involves  and  includes  every  question  on  the  subject 

*  It  would  be  futile  to  raise  a  difficulty  as  to  a  part,  when  the 
‘  whole  is  inaccessible  to  our  inquiry.  While  we  find  cause  for 
‘  wonder  at  the  transmission  of  resemblances  from  parent  to 
‘  offspring,  we  must  admit  the  wonder  to  be  equal  that  there 
‘  should  be  ever  deviation  from  this  likeness,  and  that  such 
‘  deviation  should  be  so  little  governed  by  any  apparent  rule 
‘  or  law.  The  one  case  is  in  reality  as  great  a  mmacle  to  our 

*  understanding  as  the  other. ’f  And  hence,  to  recur  once  more 


*  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants,  vol.  ii.  ch.  12. 
I  Medical  Notes  and  Rclicctions. 
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to  the  language  of  Mr.  Darwin,  ‘  we  are  led  to  look  at  inhe- 
‘  ritance  as  the  rule,  and  non-inheritance  as  the  exception.’ 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  more  direct  purpose  of  our  inquiry, 
let  us,  by  way  of  giving  an  instance  Avhich  shall  illustrate  both 
the  transmission  of  remarkable  physical  peculiarities  and  the  im¬ 
portance  which  attaches  to  its  investigation,  cite  a  remarkable 
episodical  passage  in  Mr.  Galton’s  inquiries.  Nothing  is  more 
familiar  to  our  ordinary  experience  and  comment,  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  philosophical  research,  than  the  notion  that  fer¬ 
tility  is  hereditary  in  particular  families,  especially  among  the 
females.  That  to  marry  into  such  or  such  a  family  is  a  probable 
way  to  insure  a  numerous  issue,  is  what  we  may  call  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  gossip  order.  Noiv  if  the  virtue  of  fecundity 
be  hereditary,  the  contrary  defect,  sterility,  is  certainly  likely 
to  be  so  likewise.  And  Mr.  Galton,  remarking,  as  others  have 
done,  the  notorious  fact  of  the  rapid  extinction  of  British 
peerages,  was  led  to  suggest  a  cause  for  it  which  had  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  before,  and  which  seems  to  go 
some  way  towards  accounting  for  it.  The  subjects  chosen  for 
his  analysis  in  this  instance  are  the  descendants  of  thirty-one 
judges  who  obtained  peerages,  ‘  and  who  last  sate  on  the  Bench 
‘  previous  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.’ 

‘  In  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  these  inquiries,  I  examined  into 
the  number  of  children  and  grandchildren  of  all  the  thirty-one  jieers, 
and  into  the  particulars  of  their  alliances,  and  tabulated  them  ;  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  found  a  very  simple,  adequate,  and  novel  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  common  cause  of  extinction  of  peerages  stare  me  in  the 
fiwe.  It  appeared  in  the  first  instance,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  new  peers  and  of  their  sons  married  heiresse.s.  Their  motives  for 
doing  so  are  intelligible  enough,  and  not  to  be  condemned.  They  have 
a  title,  and  perhaps  a  suflScient  fortune,  to  transmit  to  their  eldest  son  ; 
but  they  want  an  increase  of  possessions  for  the  endowment  of  their 
younger  sons  and  their  daughters.  On  the  other  hand,  an  heiress  has 
a  fortune,  but  wants  a  title.  Thus  the  peer  and  heiress  are  urged  to  the 
same  issue  of  marriage  by  different  impulses.  But  my  statistical  lists 
showed,  with  unmistakable  emphasis,  that  these  marriages  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  unprolific.  We  might,  indeed,  have  expected  that  an  heiress, 
who  is  the  sole  issue  of  a  marriage,  would  not  be  so  fertile  as  a  woman 
who  has  many  brothers  and  sisters.  Comparative  infertility  must  be 
hereditary  in  the  same  way  as  other  physical  attributes ;  and  I  am 
assured  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  animals.  Consequently,  the 
issue  of  a  peer’s  marriage  with  an  heiress  frequently  fails,  and  his  title 
is  brought  to  an  end.’ 

After  proceeding  to  illustrate  these  propositions  by  a  list  of 
every  case  in  the  first  or  second  generation  of  the  law  lords, 
taken  from  the  English  judges  (who  last  sate  on  the  Bench 
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previous  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.),  where  there 
has  been  a  marriage  with  an  heiress  or  a  co-heiress,  he  sums 
up  the  result  as  follows  :  — 

‘  l.Out  of  thirty-one  peerages,  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  in 
which  the  hereditary  influence  of  an  heiress  or  co-heiress  affected  the 
first  or  second  generation.  This  influence  was  sensibly  an  agent  in 
producing  sterility  in  sixteen  out  of  these  seventeen  peerages,  and  the 
influences  were  sometimes  shown  in  two,  three,  or  more  cases  in  one 
j)eenige.  2.  The  direct  male  lines  of  no  le.ss  than  eight  peerages,  viz. 
Colepeppcr,  Ilarcourt,  "Worthington,  Clarendon,  Jeffreys,  Kaymond, 
Trevor,  and  llosslyn,  were  actually  extinguished  through  the  influence  j 
of  the  heiresses  ;  and  six  others,  viz.  Shaflesbury,  Cowper,  Guilford, 
Parker,  Camden,  and  Talbot,  had  vi'iy  narrow  escapes  from  extinction 
owing  to  the  same  catiso.’ 

jMr.  Galton  traces  the  same  cause  of  decay  through  the 
family  history  of  statesmen-peers,  and  proceeds : — 

‘  The  important  re.sult  disclosed  by  these  facts,  that  intermarriage 
with  heiresses  is  a  notable  agent  in  the  extinction  of  fiimilies,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  more  e.xtended  inquiries.  I  devoted  sotne  days  to  ransack¬ 
ing  Burke’s  volumes  on  the  extant  and  on  the  extinct  peerages.  I 
first  tried  the  marriages  made  by  the  second  pei'rs  of  each  cxtint  title. 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  peer,  the 
founder  of  the  title,  would  marry  heiresses  pretty  frequently  ;  and  so 
they  do,  and  with  terrible  dc.struction  to  tlieir  race  .  .  . 

‘  I  find  that  among  the  wives  of  peers,  100  who  are  heiresses  have 
20S  sons  and  20G  daughters:  100  who  are  not  heires-scs  have  33G  sons 
and  284  daughters  .  .  .  One-filth  of  the  heiresses  have  no  male 
children  at  all ;  a  full  third  have  not  more  than  one  child  (male  child, 
we  suppose,  though  this  is  not  specified)  ;  three-fifths  have  not  more 
than  two.  It  has  been  the  sidvation  of  many  fiimilies  that  the  husband 
outlived  the  heiress  whom  ho  first  married,  and  was  able  to  leave  issue 
by  a  second  wife.’  (Pp.  131—138.) 

"VVe  will  contrast  the  results  thus  obtained  w'ith  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  little  investigation  of  our  own.  Sovereign  princes 
are,  as  a  rule,  unlikely  to  marry  heiresses.  This  particular 
impediment  to  fertility  is  not  likely  to  exist  among  them. 
They  usually  intermarry  with  females  of  their  own  heredi¬ 
tary  rank,  belonging,  therefore,  to  families  free,  like  their  own, 
from  this  special  cause  of  sterility.  Now  a  slight  examination 
of  the  Almanac  de  Gotha  gives  us,  for  twenty-nine  European 
sovereigns  (nearly  all  those  of  the  old  reigning  houses)  ninety- 
six  brothers  and  sisters  (of  whole  blood),  or  nearly  three  apiece. 
In  other  words,  four  children  is  the  average  issue  (as  far  as 
these  figures  show)  of  the  marriage  of  a  hereditary  sovereign. 
But  the  number  is  a  good  deal  larger  if,  as  we  suspect,  the 
Almanac  is  not  particular  in  recording  the  names  of  rojral 
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brothers  and  sisters  who  died  infants.  Putting  the  general 
result  at  five  births  to  a  marriage,  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  births  in  sovereign  houses  is  greater  than  the 
average  in  the  most  prolific  country  of  Europe  (4 ‘8  in  Belgium, 
according  to  Maurice  Block).  And  as  there  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  Court  life  which  would  naturally  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  multiplication  of  children,  we  may  pretty  fairly 
infer  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  hereditary  pro¬ 
lificness  of  the  families  which  thus  intermarry. 

But  if  incredulity  like  that  of  Mr.  Buckle  on  the  subject  of 
hereditary  qualities  is  very  unphilosophical,  it  is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  predisposition  of  most  Avriters  is  to  the  credulous  side. 
They  find  instances  of  ‘  inheritance  ’  everyAvhere.  In  the  pursuit 
of  »their  favourite  theory  they  neglect  the  thousand  causes  of 
deviation  which  modify  and  interfere  Avith  the  results  of  near¬ 
ness  of  blood.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of  philosophers 
of  this  descri]>tion  for  admitting  extraordinary  stories.  Ko  old 
nurse,  Avho  descants  on  the  Avonderful  congenital  signs  and 
tokens,  physical  and  mental,  Avhlch  she  has  noticed  in  the 
course  of  her  business,  is  half  so  I’omantic  on  the  subject  as  an 
anthropologist  fairly  mounted  on  his  hobby.  No  AV’onder, 
therefore,  if  AA'orks  of  history  and  philosophy  are  full  of  the 
most  absurd  instances,  based  on  no  evidence  at  all  or  the  most 
insignificant,  of  marvellous  likenesses  and  transmitted  spe¬ 
cialties  of  temper  and  character :  or  that  the  most  extravagant 
political  theories  are  every  day  founded  on  certain  supposed  con¬ 
genital  qualities  of  people  Avhose  ancestors  are  asserted,  on 
very  shadoAvy  evidence,  to  have  been  once  upon  a  time  Saxons 
or  Celts,  Latins  or  Sclaves,  in  countries  Avhere  intermixture 
by  marriage  has  prevailed  for  many  centuries.  We  take  up, 
almost  at  hazard,  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  popular  triviality 
from  a  recent  publication,  in  Avhich  Ave  have  found,  nevertheless, 
some  matter  of  intei'est  and  value  on  this  as  Avell  as  other  cog¬ 
nate  subjects.  Dr.  Elam,  in  ‘  A  Physician’s  Problems,’  cites  as 
a  proof  of  hereditary  tallness  ‘  the  numerous  gigantic  figures, 
‘  both  of  men  and  of  Avomen,  met  Avith  in  Potsdam,  where  for 
‘  fifty  years  the  guards  of  the  lute  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
‘  were  quartered.’  Not  having  ourselves  remarked  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  lofty  stature  in  the  civil  population  of  Potsdam  so 
far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  and  remembering  that  *  the 
‘  late  King  Frederick  William,’  if  by  that  name  is  meant  the 
sovereign  Avho  delighted  in  gigantic  guardsmen,  has  been  dead 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Ave  must  be  content  to  wait  for 
farther  elucidation.  In  the  meantime  Ave  quote  a  still  more 
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astounding  statement  from  the  pages  of  that  repertory  of 
marvels,  the  ‘  Anthropologieal  Review.’  ‘  Two  gentlemen  were 
‘  introduced  to  each  other  who  had  such  an  extraordinary  re- 
'  semblance  that  a  stranger  could  hardly  distinguish  the  one 
‘  from  the  other.  Upon  tracing  their  genealogy  back,  it  was 
‘  found  that  they  Avere  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  of 
‘  five  hundred  years  before.  No  intermarriage  had  occurred 
‘  in  the  interval,  one  line  having  lived  in  England  and  the 
‘other  in  Canada!’  From  Avhence  we  learn,  among  other 
matters,  that  Canada  has  been  peopled  by  Europeans  for  five 
hundred  years.  \Ve  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  on  the  stores 
of  Dr.  Elam  for  another  sj)eeimen  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
Avhich  the  partisans  of  heredity  think  it  worth  their  Avhile 
to  adduce.  It  relates  to  a  young  man,  born  and  bred  in 
France,  who  had  never  heard  English  spoken  until  he  came 
to  England,  Avhere  he  had  lived  only  two  years.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  to  the  surprise  of  his  interlocutor,  Avas  heard  to  pronounce 
the  name  ‘  ThistletliAvayte  ’  accurately  and  readily,  a  name 
Avhich,  Dr.  Elam  truly  observes,  no  tlioroughbred  Gaul  Avho 
ever  lived  could  possibly  articulate.  It  turned  out  that  the 
speaker  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  Irish  grandmother  on 
the  mother’s  side,  Avhom  he  had  never  seen !  Such  idle 
frivolities  as  these — and  most  Avorks  on  the  subject  are  full  of 
them — go  some  Avay  to  account  for  the  scepticism  of  judgments 
like  that  of  Mr.  Buckle,  and  tend  to  loAver  the  prevalent 
philosophical  spirit  of  this  nineteenth  century  to  that  which 
characterised  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Society,  when  the 
book  of  nature  Avas  like  a  ncAvly  opened  volume  studied  by 
children. 

But  Ave  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  Mr.  Galton’s 
oAvn  exposition  of  the  problem  Avhich  he  jiroposes  to  solve. 
The  jiroof  of  the  inheritableness  of  corporeal  qualities  is  no 
doubt  easier  than  that  of  mental ;  but  the  fact  is  not  more  certain. 
The  phenomena  of  inherited  insanity  alone  Avould,  unhappily, 
leave  no  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced 
observer.  ‘  Some  Avriters,’  to  quote  once  more  Mr.  DarAvin, 
‘  have  doubted  Avhether  those  complex  mental  attributes  on 
‘  Avhich  genius  and  talent  depend,  are  inherited,  even  Avhen 
‘  both  parents  are  thus  endoAved.  But  he  Avho  A\all  read  Mr. 
‘  Galton’s  able  paper  *  on  hereditary  talent  will  have  his 
‘  doubts  allayed.’ 

‘I  propose  (says  Sir.  Galton)  to  shoAv  in  this  book  that  a  man’s 
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*  The  paper  thus  referred  to  appeared  in  ‘  Macmillan’s  Magazine  ’  for 
1855,  and  has  been  expanded  into  the  Avork  noAV  before  us. 
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natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance,  rinder  exactly  the  same 
liraitiitions  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the  whole  organic 
world.  Consequently,  as  it  is  easy,  notwithstanding  tliose  limitation.^, 
to  obtain  by  careful  selection  a  permanent  breed  of  dogs  or  horse.s 
gifted  with  peculiar  jMJwers  of  running  or  of  doing  anything  else,  so  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  produce  a  highly-gifted  race  of  men  by 
judicious  marriages  during  several  consecutive  generations.  I  shall 
show  that  social  agencies  of  an  ordinary  character,  whose  influences  are 
little  su.'<pected,  are  at  this  moment  working  toAvards  the  degradation 
of  human  nature,  and  that  others  are  Avorking  toAvards  its  improvement. 
I  conclude  that  each  generation  has  enormous  poAver  over  the  natiu'al 
gifts  of  those  that  folloAv,  and  mainUiin  that  it  is  a  duty  Ave  OAve  to 
humanity  to  investigate  the  range  of  that  ])OAver,  and  to  exercise  it  in 
a  Avay  that,  Avithout  being  unAvisc  towards  ourselves,  shall  be  most 
advantageous  to  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  general  plan 
of  my  argument  is  to  .shoAV  that  high  reputation  is  a  pretty  accurate 
test  of  high  ability ;  next  to  discuss  the  relationships  of  a  large  body 
of  fairly  eminent  men — namely,  the  judges  of  England  from  1660  to 
1868,  the  statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  the  Premiers  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hundred  years — and  to  obtain  from  these  a  general  survey 
of  the  laAvs  of  heredity  in  respect  to  genius.  Tlien  I  shall  examine, 
in  order,  the  kindred  of  the  most  illustrious  commanders,  men  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  of  science,  poets,  painters,  and  musicians,  of  Avhom  history 
speaks.  I  shall  also  discuss  the  kindred  of  a  certain  selection  of  divines 
and  of  modern  scholars.  Then  Avill  follow  a  short  chapter,  by  way  of 
comparison,  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  gifts,  as  deduced 
from  the  relationshij)3  of  certain  classes  of  oarsmen  and  Avrestlers. 
Lastly,  I  shall  collate  my  result.s,  and  draAV  conclusions,  .  .  .  There 
is  one  advantage  left  to  a  candid  critic  in  my  having  left  so  large  a  field 
untouched ;  it  enables  me  to  propose  a  test  that  any  Avell-informed 
reader  may  easily  adopt  who  doubts  the  fairness  of  my  examples.  He 
may  most  reasonably  suspect  that  I  have  been  unconsciously  influenced 
by  my  theories  to  select  men  Avhose  kindred  Avere  most  favourable  to 
their  support  If  so,  I  beg  he  Avill  test  my  impartiality  as  follows : 
Let  him  take  a  dozen  names  of  his  oaata  selection,  as  the  most  eminent 
in  whateA'cr  profession  and  in  Avhatever  country  he  knows  most  about, 
and  let  him  trace  out  for  himself  their  relations.  It  is  necessary,  as  I 
find  by  experience,  to  take  some  pains  to  be  sure  that  none  even  of  the 
immediate  relatives,  on  either  the  male  or  female  side,  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  If  he  does  Avhat  I  propose,  I  am  confident  he  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  completeness  Avith  Avhich  the  result  will  confirm  my 
theory.  I  venture  to  speak  Avith  assurance,  because  it  has  often  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  projwse  this  very  test  to  incredulous  friends,  and 
invariably,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
men  Avho  Avere  named  Avere  discovered  to  have  eminent  relations  as 
the  nature  of  my  vicAvs  on  heredity  would  have  led  me  to  expect.* 
(Pp.  2-5.) 

The  system  of  proof  thus  suggested  is  Avrought  out  by 
Mr.  Gallon,  first,  by  a  double  ‘  classification  ’  of  men  of  note — 
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‘  according  to  their  reputation,’  and  ‘  according  to  their  natural 
‘  gifts.’  As  to  these  last,  he  maintains  that  ‘  analogy  clearly 
‘  shows  there  must  be  a  fairly  constant  average  mental  capa- 
‘  city  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that  the 
‘  deviations  from  that  average — upwards  towards  genius  and 
‘  downwards  towards  stupidity  —  must  follow  the  law  that 
‘  governs  deviations  from  all  true  averages.’  He  tabulates 
‘  ability  ’  in  a  very  curious  manner,  dividing  mankind  into  a 
certain  number  of  ‘  grades,’ — for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself  (]»p.  14-.‘Jo)  as  the  demonstration  could  not  be 
made  intelligible  by  extracts.  One  of  his  casual  observations 
as  to  the  abundance  of  unrecognised  ability  in  the  world,  is 
worth  noting  from  its  conformity  with  general  experience, 
though  not  bearing  directly  on  his  demonstration ; — 

‘  I  may  mention  a  class  of  cases  that  strikes  me  forcibly  as  a  proof 
that  a  sufficient  power  of  command  to  lead  to  eminence  in  troublous 
times,  is  much  less  unusual  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  it  lies 
neglected  in  the  course  of  ordinary  life.  In  beleaguered  towns,  as  tor 
example  during  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  a  certain  type  of  character 
very  frequently  made  its  appearance.  People  rose  into  notice  who  had 
never  previously  distinguisluid  themselves,  and  subsided  into  their 
former  way  of  life,  alter  the  occasion  for  exertion  was  over;  while 
during  the  continuance  of  danger  and  misciyq  they  were  the  heroes  of 
their  situation.  They  were  cool  in  danger,  sensible  in  council,  cheerful 
under  prolonged  suffering,  humane  to  the  wounded  and  sick,  encouragera 
of  the  faint-hearted.  Such  people  were  formed  to  shine  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  They  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  too 
tough  a  fibre  to  be  crushed  by  anxiety  and  physical  misery,  and,  per¬ 
haps  in  consequence  of  that  very  toughne.s.s,  they  required  a  stimulus 
of  the  sliarpest  kind  to  goad  them  to  all  the  exertions  of  which  they 
were  capable.’  (P.  48.) 

This  preliminary  work  completed,  Mr.  Gallon  proceeds  to 
furnish  us  with  the  ‘  tables  ’  which  constitute  the  chief  result 
of  his  very  laborious,  if  not  to  us  quite  conclusive,  researches. 
For  his  plan  of  *  notation  of  kindred,’  which  is  the  key  of  this 
part  of  the  book,  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself 
(p.  50).  It  must  be  mastered  before  the  reader  can  pursue  the 
subject.  He  then  *  tabulates  ’  the  judges  of  England  since  the 
restoration  of  1660,  statesmen,  commanders,  literary  men,  men 
of  science,  poets,  musicians,  painters,  divines,  not  to  mention 
certain  more  eccentric  specimens  of  greatness,  namely,  senior 
classics  of  Cambridge,  ‘  oarsmen,’  and  ‘  wrestlers  ’;  assigns  to 
each  name  in  his  lists  all  the  distinguished  relatives  whom  he 
can  find  who  come  within  the  limits  of  his  system  of  notation, 
and  thence  draws  the  general  conclusion  of  his  labours.  ‘  The 
‘  theory  of  hereditary  genius,  though  usually  scouted,’  he  says 
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in  his  preface,  ‘  has  been  advocated  by  a  fetv  writers  in  past  as 
‘  well  as  in  modern  times.  But  I  may  claim  to  be  the  first  to 
‘  treat  the  subject  in  a  statistical  manner,  to  arrive  at  numerical 
‘  results,  and  to  introduce  the  “  law  of  deviation  from  an 
“  ‘  average  ”  into  discussion  on  heredity.’  Now,  for  reasons 
already  given,  Ave  must  differ  from  Mr.  Galton  at  the  outset 
on  one  point,  which  has  not  been  Avithout  importance  in  his 
manner  of  dealing  Avith  the  subject.  So  far  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  influence  of  heredity  on  genius  (using  this  last  Avord  in 
the  loose  sense  in  Avhich  Mr.  Galton  is  here  using  it,  as  to  Avhich 
more  presently)  being  ‘  usually  scouted,’  we  imagine  that  there 
is  no  doctrine  more  usually  admitted.  Among  philosophers 
there  may  be  a  feAV  paradoxical  Buckles ;  among  mankind  in 
general  there  is,  as  Ave  have  said,  no  appearance  of  doubt  on 
the  subject.  That  such  and  such  a  person  belongs  to  a  ‘  clever 
‘  family  ’  is  as  perfectly  received  a  mode  of  expression  as  that 
he  belongs  to  a  tall  family  or  a  fair  family ;  and  no  one  doubts 
the  influence  of  the  congenital  tendencies  common  to  the  race 
in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other.  Now  it  is  this  singular 
misconception  on  ]\Ir.  Galton’s  part — this  idea  that  he  has  the 
popular  j)rejudicc  to  fight  against,  instead  of  haA'ing  it  fighting 
on  his  side — Avhich  has  induced  him  very  much  to  overstate 
his  case,  and  to  press  as  evidence  on  his  side  many  a  circum¬ 
stance  Avhich  will  not  bear  the  stress  laid  on  it.  For  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  the  children  of  clever  persons  have  advan¬ 
tages  over  others  in  the  way  of  education,  emulation,  conscious 
and  unconscious  imitation,  Avhich  are  quite  distinct  from  any 
supposed  tendency  in  the  blood  itself.  Dr.  Elam,  indeed,  carries 
this  notion  so  far  as  to  believe  that  powers  acquired  by  industry 
in  one  generation  become  hereditary  in  the  next.  ‘  The  de- 
‘  vclopment  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  ])arcnts  ’  (as  he 
expresses  it)  ‘  renders  the  children  more  capable  of  receiving 
‘  instruction.’  AVithout  going  this  length,  let  us  merely  put 
the  case  of  tAvo  children  of  equal  abilities,  born  respectively 
from  an  inferior  and  a  superior  couple  in  point  of  intellect. 
The  strongest  advocate  of  ‘  heredity  ’  must  surely  admit  that 
this  is  not  an  impossible  case,  alloAving  for  the  doctrine  of 
‘  variation.’  In  such  a  case  Ave  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
latter — the  child  of  clever  parents — has  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  avcU  instructed,  and  through  such  instruction  of  be¬ 
coming  ‘  eminent,’  and  filling  a  place  in  statistical  lists  after 
Mr.  Galton’s  fashion,  than  the  child  of  the  other  pair.  Here, 
then,  is  one  great  cause  Avhich  evidently  militates  against  the 
compilation  of  any  such  lists  of  more  than  a  very  general  and 
.superficial  value. 
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The  next  qualification  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  talents  ni 
as  proved  by  statistics,  is  this :  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  tli 
a  father  who  has  made  his  way  in  the  world  has  advantages  for  fa 
bringing  forward  his  sons  and  other  relatives  in  the  career  of  m 
life  beyond  what  are  possessed  by  others  who  have  not  thriven  th 
in  the  same  •way.  A  successful  family,  therefore,  means  a  in 
family  of  which  the  members  have  taken  good  care  of  them-  I3i 
selves  and  of  each  other,  rather  than  one  of  which  the  members  gta 
one  by  one  achieved  success  according  to  their  deserts.  ‘I  nai 
‘  have  shown,’  says  Mr.  Galton,  ‘  that  social  hindrances  cannot  ] 
‘  impede  men  of  high  ability  from  becoming  eminent.  I  shall  Th 
‘  now  maintain  that  social  advantages  are  incompetent  to  give  wit 
‘  that  status  to  a  man  of  moderate  ability.’  Now  this,  begging  lati, 
our  author’s  pardon,  is  a  position  which  it  is  possible  no  doubt  to  Th( 
maintain,  but  utterly  impossible  to  prove.  In  fact  the  ordinary  ‘  oq 
experience  of  every  day  abundantly  confutes  it.  W e  may  ‘  res 
Avork  out  tables  (as  Mr.  Galton  has  done)  of  men  Avho  have  at-  <  goi 
tained  certain  positions  in  life — ^judges,  bishops,  and  so  forth—  ‘  coi 
and  then  we  may  point  to  them  as  instances  of  ‘  ability.’  But  ‘  kn( 
in  point  of  fact  Ave  knoAv  that  both  judges  and  bishops,  espe-  <  rev 
cially  the  latter,  do  constantly  attain  these  positions  Avithout  jnir  j 
any  display  of  exceptional  ability  at  all.  They  reach  them  haps 
by  a  thousand  turns  of  fortune  and  vicissitudes  of  favour,  relati 
Any  classification  Avhich  includes  all  these  as  ‘  eminent  ’  men  is  eleve 
objectionable  from  extreme  generality.  Any  reasoning  Avhich  rule, 
deduces  from  such  classification  a  theory  of  hereditary  ability  prove 
is  subject  to  the  double  fallacy,  first  of  assuming  eminence  as  the  ni 
a  test  of  ability,  Avhich  is  at  best  a  most  imperfect  one ;  secondly  his  lis 
of  selecting  one  presumed  cause  of  success — peculiarity  of  more 
blood — Avhere  many  more  obvious  and  probable  causes  of  sufficii 
success  are  discoverable.  fhouo-l 

The  truth  is  that  the  success  in  life  Avhich  leads  to  distinc-  driven 
tion  is  due  to  tAvo  causes,  the  one  consisting  in  natui'al  apti-  tellecti 
tude  or  ability,  the  other  in  surrounding  circumstances.  Even  ‘knoAv 
if  it  be  possible  to  refer  the  former  condition  to  the  laws  of  Hyde 
descent,  Avho  shall  attempt  to  calculate  the  variations  of  the  closer 
latter  ?  Who  shall  say  Iioav  often  talents  of  a  high  order  are  ennside 
repressed  by  j)enury,  by  the  Avant  of  education,  by  the  drudgery  Out  of 
of  life  ?  We  cannot  agree  Avith  Mr.  Galton  that  men  endoAved  been  la 
Avith  a  certain  amount  of  genius  ahvays  force  their  Avay  to  the  only  th 
front  ranks  of  society.  For  one  Avho  succeeds,  a  hundred,  lawyer 
])erha])s  not  inferior  in  natural  gifts,  fail  and  perish  by  thcAvay.  result  c 
Like  the  seed  of  the  soAver,  much  of  it  falls  on  rocky  ground,  out  dist 
‘  The  Avorld  ha.s  never  knoAvn  its  greatest  men.’  t^e  do  n 


And  if  this  be  true  in  one  sense,  it  is  not  less  certain  th*'  the 
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many  of  those  Avhose  names  are  rescued  from  oblivion  owe 
their  celebrity  to  favourable  opportunity,  to  patronage  or 
family  influence,  or  to  what  is  termed  good  fortune,  quite  as 
much  as  to  their  natural  gifts.  Mr.  Galton  asserts,  taking 
the  names  contained  in  the  ‘  Men  of  the  Day’  for  his  text,  that 
in  this  country  about  one  man  in  4,000  rises  to  eminence. 
But  to  prove  his  point  he  should  show  that  the  nameless  majority 
start  from  the  same  level  as  the  small  minority  w’ho  leave  a 
name  behind  them.  That  is  notoriously  not  the  case. 

Let  us  make  our  meaning  clearer  by  a  very  simple  instance. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  labours  on  which  Mr.  Galton  relies 
with  so  much  evident  complacency  as  the  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  ‘judges  of  England  between  1660  and  1865.’ 
They  form,  he  says,  ‘  a  group  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  afford  a 
‘  general  outline  of  the  extent  and  limitation  of  heredity  in 
respect  of  genius.  A  judgeship  is  a  guarantee  of  its  posses¬ 
sor  being  fitted  with  exceptional  ability.  ...  In  other 
countries  it  may  be  different  to  Avhat  it  is  wdth  us ;  but  we  all 
‘  know  that  in  England  the  Bench  is  never  spoken  of  without 
‘  reverence  for  the  intellectual  power  of  its  occupiers.’  Sweep¬ 
ing  assertions :  but  let  these  pass,  and  let  us  assume,  as  per¬ 
haps  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  to  be  the  parent,  child,  or 
relative  of  a  judge  is  to  be  the  j)arent,  child,  or  relative  of  a 
clever  man,  in  a  majority  of  cases  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
rule.  That  the  relatives  of  clever  men  are  clever  is  therefore 
proved  in  this  way  :  about  112  judges  (it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  number  exactly,  as  from  Mr.  Gallon’s  method  of  compiling 
his  lists  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition)  have  had  somewhat 
more  than  250  relatives,  ascending,  descending,  and  collateral, 
sufficiently  famous  to  appear  in  Mr.  Gallon’s  catalogue; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  seems  to  be  a  little  hard 
driven  for  instances  when  he  resorts  to  such  specimens  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power  as  ‘  General  Sir  William  Draper,  the  well- 
‘  known  antagonist  of  Junius,’  and  ‘  Queen  Anne,’  whom  her 
Hyde  descent  places  in  the  category.  But,  on  looking  a  little 
closer,  a  specialty  soon  makes  itself  observed,  which  throws  a 
considerable  shadow  of  doubt  over  the  whole  exemplification. 
Out  of  these  250  clever  relations  of  judges  more  than  100  have 
been  lawyers  themselves.  Now,  unless  we  are  to  assume,  not 
only  that  talent  is  hereditary,  but  that  the  special  talent  of  the 
lawyer  is  hereditary  also,  this  is  certainly  rather  a  startling 
result  of  the  general  doctrine.  And  it  does  in  truth  point 
out  distinctly  how  small  a  share  hereditary  talent — of  which 
we  do  not  in  the  least  deny’  the  reality — bears  in  the  total  mass 
of  the  causes  which  lead  to  worldly  success.  For  every  one 
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knows  that  the  law  is  among  the  most  hereditary  professions. 
And  judges  have  a  somewhat  better  chance  of  pushing  on  their 
sons  in  their  own  profession  than  other  lawyers  have.  The 
favour  of  a  father  cannot  secure  a  continuance  of  briefs  to  a  man 
who  is  positively  a  fool,  but  short  of  this  it  can  do  a  great 
deal.  One  of  the  earliest  names  in  Mr.  Galton’s  list  of  judges 
is  that  of  Atkyns.  There  have  been  four  judges  of  the  name 
and  (let  us  just  note  in  passing)  nobody,  except  a  law  student 
or  a  painstaking  county  antiquary,  ever  heard  more  than  the 
of  any  of  them.  These  Atkynses  are  credited  with 


seven  or  eight  remarkable  relatives,  but  of  these  there  is  only 
one  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  reader  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
The  whole  list  has  the  unmistakeable  character  of  a  snug  little 
family  party  of  jobbers,  rather  than  that  of  a  galaxy  of  genius. 
The  combined  houses  of  Finch  and  Legge — somewhat  better 
known  to  fame — furnish  us  with  eight  distinguished  lawyers 
against  two  distinguished  in  other  ways,  although  one  of  these 
— ‘  Dr.  William  llarvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
‘  blood’ — is  forced  into  tlio  list,  only  under  the  somewhat  far¬ 
fetched  denomination  of  ‘  grandmother’s  nephew  to  Sir  lleneage 
‘  Finch,’  and  that  ‘  doubtful.’  The  Lytteltons  count  six  lawyers 
against  one  solitary  ])ersonage  qualified  as  ‘  Speaker  of  the 
‘  House  of  Commons,’  but  who  was  j)robably  in  his  youth  a 
lawyer  also.  Now  it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat, 
that  to  suppose  that  all  these  successful  wearers  of  the  fo¬ 
rensic  gown  owed  their  fame  and  achievements  to  certain  con¬ 
genital  peculiarities  of  their  race  would  be  about  as  wild  as 
to  suppose  that  they  derived  them  from  the  ‘  contagion  of  the 
‘  gown  ’  itself. 

The  same  important  modifications  of  our  author’s  general 
conclusion  are  deduciblc,  more  or  less,  from  the  lists  which  he 
gives  of  persons  distinguished  in  other  lines.  Though  there 
are  few  such  close  hereditary  corporations  as  that  of  the  law, 
yet  the  same  trades’  union  spirit  exists  in  many  more.  Taking 
up  the  chapter  of  literary  men,  we  find  that  all  the  eminent 
members — forty-seven  in  all — of  the  races  of  Boileau,  Roscoe, 
Grotius,  Von  Schlegel,  Seneca,  Swift,  Taylor  of  Normch, 
Taylor  of  Ongar — have  been  literary  men  ;  that  is,  they  have 
one  and  all  written  books,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Now, 
did  the  principle  of  hereditary  talent  by  itself  account  for  the 
phenomena,  these  forty-seven  would  have  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  over  a  great  variety  of  careers,  and  achieved  their 
victories  in  many  different  ways.  That  they  all  took  to  writing 
is  a  ])roof,  not  that  they  were  influenced  by  physiological  causes  f 
pre^sposing  them  to  write,  but  that  they  possessed  certain 
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i.  '  tendencies  that  way  from  education,  emulation,  habit,  or  the 

r  I  simple  necessity  of  living  in  the  easiest  mode  to  which  the 

e  I  family  connexion  with  booksellers  invited  them ;  and  in  this 

n  ;  way  many,  who  have  really  no  claim  to  eminence  at  all, 

it  obtain  from  external  circumstances  a  jdace  in  the  list.  When 
28  I  we  are  told  by  ancient  chroniclers  that  there  Avere  eight  tragic 
le  I  poets  in  the  family  of  iEschylus,  our  rational  conclusion  is,  not 
at  that  there  is  a  hereditary  instinct  for  Avriting  tragedies,  but 

lie  I  that  Avriting  tragedies  had  become  in  that  family  a  hereditary 
th  !  occupation,  Avhich  is  a  very  ditterent  thing. 
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The  same  inherited  professional  aptitude,  so  to  speak,  is 
observable  in  a  considerable,  though  less,  degree  in  the  families 
of  divines.  AVTiat  small  interest  a  clergyman  may  possess  lies 
mostly  in  the  Church  itself,  and  his  son  takes  to  tlie  university 
and  the  pulpit  more  naturally  than  another,  and  more  easily 
attains  in  it  something  which  in  a  catalogue  may  pass  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  Generally,  it  is  observable  that  the  hereditary  cha¬ 
racter  of  professions,  or  a  tendency  to  the  caste  system,  has  been 
in  England  a  characteristic  of  quiet  times,  Avhen  generation 
succeeded  generation  Avith  little  disturbance  of  ordinary  routine. 
It  was  very  marked  in  the  tranquil  century  from  the  English 
to  the  French  llcvolution;  somcAvhat  less  so  in  the  troubled 
days  which  j)receded,  Avhen  unaided  talent  and  audacity  had 
better  chance  of  making  their  way  to  the  front ;  much  less  so 
in  our  oAvn  time,  Avhen  the  spread  of  commercial  Avealth  and  that 
of  general  education  have  brought  forAvard  in  the  professions  a 
more  considerable  proiiortion  than  formerly  of  ncAV  men. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  in  IMr.  Galton’s 
book  of  the  propensity  to  push  a  favourite  fancy  to  the  wildest 
extremes — unless  Ave  arc  really  to  read  it  as  a  piece  of  grave 
irony  on  his  OAvn  preceding  lucubrations — is  to  be  found  in  his 
chapters  on  ‘  oarsmen  and  wrestlers.’ 

‘  I  propose  (he  commences)  to  supplement  Avhat  I  have  Avritten  about 
brain  by  tAvo  short  chapters  on  muscle.  No  one  doubts  but  muscle 
is  hereditary  in  horses  and  dogs,  but  humankind  are  so  blind  to  facts 
and  so  governed  by  preconceptions,  that  I  have  heard  it  frequently 
asserted  that  muscle  is  not  hereditary  in  man.  Oarsmen  and  Avrestlers 
have  maintained  that  their  heroes  spring  up  capriciously,  so  1  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  incpiiries  into  the  matter.  The  results 
I  have  obtained  Avill  beat  doAvn  another  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  insist  that  each  man  is  an  indejHjndent  creation,  and  not  a  mere 
function,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  of  ancestral  qualities 
and  e.xternal  influences.’ 

He  accordingly  ‘  tabulates  ’  certain  eminent  oarsmen  of  Ncav- 
castle,  where  he  assures  us  that  ‘  a  perfect  passion  for  roAving 
VOL.  CXXXII.  NO.  CCLXIX.  1 
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‘  pervades  laraje  classes,’  and  of  North-country  wrestlers ;  and 
shows,  what  no  donbt  is  very  easy  to  show,  that  there  are  a 
•food  many  families  in  which  rowin"  powers  and  wrestling 
powers  are  very  common,  lint  how  far  does  this  contribute 
towards  pi'oving  his  case  of  jihysical  inheritance?  Surely  the 
propensity  of  son  to  imitate  his  father,  and  younger  brother  to 
rival  his  elder,  in  that  line  of  muscnlar  exertion  of  which  each 
has  the  exhibition  every  day  under  his  eyes,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  jdienomcnon  without  more  recondite  natural 
causes.  That  a  ‘  Clasper  ’  should  take  to  the  oar  on  the 
'fyne,  and  a  ‘  Tinian  ’  go  in  on  every  occasion  for  the  belt  at 
Penrith,  is  not  a  matter  involving  deep  physiological  secrets. 
We  should  be  easily  convinced  that  a  muscular  ])arcnt  often 
produces  a  muscular  son  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  that  the 
law  of  nature  implants  in  successive  generations  aptitude  for 
exerting  muscle  in  rowing  or  wrestling  respectively,  is  a  much 
rasher  pro])osition.  IIovv  far  is  this  kind  of  classification  to 
descend  ?  Does  stroke  oar  inherit  his  special  quality  from  a  : 
paternal  stroke  oar  ?  And  are  ‘  bows  ’  for  the  most  part  in 
possession  of  pedigrees  showing  that  their  ancestors  have 
regularly  become  glorious  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  seat 
of  the  boat  ?  The  incredulous  are  not  likely  to  be  converted  by 
exaggerations  such  as  these. 

Tliiis  far  we  have  been  only  endeavouring  to  show  that  Mr. 
(lalton  does  rather  harm  than  good  to  the  opinion  which  he  ■ 
advocates,  by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  tabulation  through ' 
which  he  seeks  to  establish  it.  When  we  are  seriously  told 
that  the  fact  of  a  Lord  Chancellor’s  son  becoming  a  judge,  or  i 
the  son  of  a  successful  author  writing  a  book,  is  to  be  taken  as  i 
jn-oof  that  ‘  est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrnm  virtus,’  we  | 
naturally  draw  back  from  a  conclusion  so  absurdly  ojiposed  to  | 
what  we  know  fi’om  common  study  of  life  of  the  connexion  of  j 
cause  and  effect  in  such  matters.  AVe  remain,  however,  not  | 
the  less  convinced  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  theory ;  nor  ‘ 
do  we  deny,  after  witnessing  the  cxtraordinai’y  success  with 
which  the  statistical  method  has  been  applied  to  inquiries  into 
human  conduct  and  propensities,  that  the  key  of  this  enigma 
may  not  be  found  one  day  in  statistics  likewise ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  Air.  Galton  has  discovered  it,  or  approached  to  the 
cstabli.shmcnt  of  a  system,  although  he  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
pounding  much  matter  of  interest  in  a  desultory  way. 

But  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  more  important,  and 
far  more  difficult  problem.  ‘  The  alignments,’  says  Mr.  Galton, 

‘  by  which  I  endeavour  to  prove  that  genius  is  hereditary,  con¬ 
sist  in  showing  how  large  is  the  number  of  instances  in  which  j 
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‘  men  who  arc  more  or  less  illustrious  have  eminent  kinsfolk.’ 
Here  the  key-w’ords  of  the  inquiry  are  used  in  a  permissible 
and  popular,  but  certainly  not  a  scientific,  sense.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘  genius  ’  and  of  the  word  ‘  eminent  ’  ?  As 
to  the  second,  Mr.  (lalton,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  that  for 
his  purposes  anyone  who  has  attained  a  post  of  distinction,  or 
become  known  to  the  public  as  a  man  of  action  or  of  letters, 
may  be  tenned  ‘  eminent.’  Perhaps  for  the  very  general  object 
of  this  inquiry  such  a  rough  definition  may  be  admissible. 
As  to  the  first,  he  deals  with  it  in  his  ingenious  chapters  on 
the  ‘  classification  of  men  according  to  their  natural  gifts,’  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  draws  iq)  a  table  of  eight 
grades  of  natural  ability,  Avhethcr  in  respect  of  general  powers 
or  of  special  aptitudes ;  and  endeavours  to  apply  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  Avhich  he  has  arrived  respecting  hereditary  influences 
to  each.  We  prefer,  for  our  own  part,  a  looser  and  less  pre¬ 
tentious  mode  of  classification,  being  satisfied  that  this  is 
one  of  the  many  subjects  connected  with  ‘  anthropology  ’  on 
which  the  commonest  source  of  error  is  the  attempt  to  parti¬ 
cularise  overmuch.  And  we  must  premise  that  we  are  about 
to  use  common  words  in  their  popular  sense  only,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  commonly  understood,  and  without  too  close 
attempt  at  philosophical  accuracy. 

When  we  speak  of  intellectual  gifts,  and  especially  such  as 
we  are  disposed  to  think  congenital  and  not  acquired  by  in¬ 
dustry,  we  commonly  use  three  special  words  to  designate 
them  :  Ability,  Talents,  Genius.  Hy  ability  we  think  is  com¬ 
monly  meant — and  in  that  sense  we  intend  ourselves  to  use  the 
word — an  adaptation  of  the  mental  faculties  to  achieve  success 
.  in  any  task  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  By  talents,  a  special 
'■  adaptation  of  the  faculties  to  succeed  in  this  or  that  pursuit. 
Let  us  observe  an  eminent  lawyer  conducting  a  case,  or,  still 
more  appropriately,  conducting  a  succession  of  cases  one  after 
.  another.  To  do  this  in  a  masterly  manner  requires  Ability  of 
,  the  very  highest  order.  It  docs  not  necessarily  require  Talent 
[  of  any  kind.  Oratorical  talent  is  of  value  to  a  great  lawyer, 
1  but  it  is  not  essential.  The  gift  of  memory  (which  we  rank  as 
j  a  ‘  talent  ’)  is  of  still  more  value ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  es- 
I  sential  either.  The  grasp  of  mind  which  seizes  the  bearings 
of  a  complicated  question,  the  comprehensive  intellect  which 

!  follows  out  the  motives  and  meanings  and  conduct  of  men  into 
their  remotest  processes,  the  eye  of  generalship  which  perceives 
the  exact  moment  at  w'hich  certain  resources  are  to  be  made 
available  and  certain  dangers  avoided ;  these  constitute  the 
j  higher  qualities  of  the  lawyer,  and  these,  taken  together,  illus- 
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trate  our  notion  of  Ability.  And  Ability,  in  this  lofty  sense, 
is  not  less  sure  of  supremacy  in  other  great  intellectual  pur- ' 
suits  of  a  complicated  kind — statesmanship,  military  command, 
the  conduct  of  a  bank,  the  management  of  a  railway,  the 
quic(/nid  ayunt  homines  of  that  order  which  taxes  the  faculties 
the  most — than  it  is  in  courts  of  justice.  Nor  is  sheer  Ability, 
in  truth,  less  predominant  in  literary  pursuits.  It  maintaius 
its  place,  as  against  those  special  faculties  Avhich  we  call 
talents,  in  perha])s  a  i>reponderating  amount  of  instances.  The 
historian,  the  philosopher,  the  essayist,  nay,  the  man  of  science, 
where  that  science  is  not  merely  the  fruit  of  special  observa¬ 
tion,  but  is  of  the  higher  and  architectonic  order,  all  these— 
supposing  that  their  powers  have  not  been  so  great  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  by  common  consent  the  designation  of  Genius — triumph 
in  their  several  departments  through  their  ability.  Nay,  in 
the  imaginative  domain  of  poetry  itself,  the  man  of  ability,  if 
he  is  in  earnest,  can  find  and  maintain  a  ])lacc  of  his  own,  if 
not  in  the  highest  rank  at  least  among  the  foremost;  as  many  a 
great  work  in  English  and  still  more  in  French  and  Latin 
verse  remains  to  testify. 

liy  Talent  we  mean  a  special  aptitude,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  very  imperfect  adaj)tation  of  the  mental  faculties 
to  gcnci’al  use.  Thus  avc  speak  of  the  talent  of  the  artist, 
musician,  arithmetician,  poet,  and  so  forth ;  often,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  multitude,  found  in  combination  with  general 
inferiority  of  intellect,  sometimes  almost  with  imbecility. 
Ability,  on  the  whole,  plays  a  far  greater  part  in  the  world 
than  Talent ;  but  it  is  to  talent,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  most  of  what  ministers  to  our  higher  intellectual 
and  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  redeems  life  from  its  common¬ 
place  character. 

Now  assuming  the  theory  of  heredity  to  be  well  founded,  it 
becomes  a  (lucstion  of  some  nicety  which  of  these  two  great 
qualities,  ability  or  talent,  comes  most  frequently  within  its 
law  ?  A  question  not  very  easily  answered,  for  both  are  fre¬ 
quently,  so  to  speak,  sporadic ;  manifesting  themselves  when  ' 
sudden  occasion  calls  for  their  development,  and  retreating,  i-  i 
it  were,  into  obscurity  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  that  devclitp  1 
ment  has  passed  by.  i 

AVc  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  that  ability  is  1 
more  frequently  hereditary  than  talent.  Numerous  cases  o:  ' 
what  commonly  passes  for  hereditary  talent  are  not  really  ^ 
They  arise  from  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  blood,  u 
They  arc  especially  subject  to  those  influences  Avhich  M.  Lorda  e 
calls  ‘  didactic.’  If  we  find  a  father  and  a  sou  possessed  of  tht  e 
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same  special  gift — that  of  playing  the  fiddle,  for  instance,  or 
portrait-painting — the  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion,  as 
we  have  seen,  avould  be,  not  that  the  son  has  ‘  followed  his  pro- 
‘  fession  because  he  is  instinctively  drawn  to  it,’  as  Mi\  Galton 
would  have  it,  but  that  the  son,  possessing  fair  aptitude,  has 
been  carefully  instructed  in  his  particular  line  by  the  father,  or 
has  follow'ed  him  by  natural  imitation.  But  no  teaching  by 
the  father,  no  industrious  imitation  by  the  son,  can  convey 
Ability,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word.  And, 
therefore,  when  we  find  not  only  father  and  son,  but  whole 
families,  as  is  often  the  case,  distinguished  for  general  ability, 
we  have  probably  the  most  striking  corroboration  of  the  theory 
of  heredity  which  can  be  found ;  far  more  cogent  than  those 
instances  of  mere  special  gifts,  supposed  hereditary,  which 
most  Avriters  on  the  subject,  including  ^Ir.  Galton  as  Avell  as 
M.  Lucas,  are  apt  to  employ  as  affording  the  readiest  means 
of  demonstration. 

Our  English  society,  so  eminently  aristocratic,  furnishes  a 
great  repertory  of  facts  of  this  description.  Xo  one  Avho  has 
read  our  histrnucs — no  one  Avho  has  even  studied  the  peerage — 
no  one,  Indeed,  who  has  mixed  much  in  society — will  be  likely  to 
question  the  fact  that  whole  families  are  often  so  gifted  in  this 
way  that  it  is  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  an  absolutely 
commonplace  personage  among  them.  And  another  remark¬ 
able  proposition  Ave  Avould  venture  to  advance  on  the  evidence 
of  public  notoriety  only,  Avithout  anticipating  contradiction — 
no  man  of  ability  Avas  ever  the  son  of  a  couple  of  fools.  But 
it  is  notCAvorthy  also,  in  hoAv  very  many  cases  this  general 
high  average  of  ability  in  a  family  seems  to  be  accompanied 
Arith  a  poAvcrlessness  to  rise  still  higher  than  that  average. 
Every  one  of  us  —  avc  appeal  again  to  general  observation 
—must  be  conversant  Avith  cases  of  families  in  Avhich  almost 
every  member  is  clever,  but  not  one  very  clever.  X'onc  rises 
much  above  the  average,  though  fevv  or  none  seem  to  fall 
beloAv  it.  And  one  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  we  Avill 
cite  from  history  as  an  explanation  of  our  meaning  rather  than 
a  proof,  as  single  instances  prove  nothing.  The  Grenville 
family  were  for  two  or  three  generations  a  great  power  in  our 
state.  They  had  every  opportunity  of  success  in  the  line  of 
politics  which  could  be  given  to  mortals.  Several  of  them 
were  ‘  distinguished,’  almost  all  of  them  Avere  ‘  able,’  men. 
And  a  curious  similarity  of  turn  and  temperament  seemed  to 
unite  them  all.  But  not  one  Avas  vert/  able.  Xo  Grenville 
ever  said  or  did  a  thing  jAarticularly  Avorth  I'cmembering,  if  Ave 
except  the  unlucky  author  of  the  ‘  American  Stamp  Act.’ 
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But  when  Grenville  ability  became,  crossed  with  the  loftier 
qualifications  inherited  through  the  blood  of  Bitt,  the  result 
was  of  a  very  different  order. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  mere  indulgence  of  the  imagination  to  point 
out,  as  a  singular  instance  of  j/ertinacity  of  family  type,  the 
fortunes  of  the  famous  house  of  Fairfax.  The  Parliamentary 
general  left  no  male  issue ;  and,  through  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Colepeppcr,  his  collateral  successor  acquired  a  vast 
estate  in  Virginia,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  Alleghany.  Ills  descendants  have  multiplied  in  that  region 
of  the  United  States.*  The  present  Lord  Fairfax  is  a  physician 
at  Baltimore.  Now,  for  these  last  tw'o  hundred  years,  they 
seem  to  have  retained  among  them  the  leading  qualities  which 
characterised  the  chief  of  the  name — a  chivalrous  turn  of  mind, 
military  aptitude,  and  religious  zeal.  Irving  attributes  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  of  General  Washington,  as  formed  in 
early  life,  to  his  familiarity  with  his  relations,  the  F airfaxes, 
especially  William,  ‘  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  intrinsic 
‘  worth,’  who  lived  at  Bclvoir,  the  wooded  promontory  which 
jtrojects  into  the  Potomac  immediately  south  of  iSIount  Vernoa 
He  is  described  as  an  eccentric  personage,  who  had  retired  into 
the  wilderness  from  some  disappointment  iii  love,  but  retained 
much  of  courtly  manners.  In  the  late  civil  war,  all  the 
numerous  Fairfaxes  adopted  eagerly  the  side  of  the  South, 
except  one — and  he  was  the  officer  detached  by  Captain  Wilkes 
to  arrest  Mason  and  Slidell.  The  younger  members  took  up 
arms,  mostly  as  privates,  and  deeply  imbued  with  that  spirit  d 
warlike  puritanism  of  which  Stonewall  Jackson  was  as  exalted 
a  type  as  the  original  Thomas  Fairfax  himself.  One,  Eugene, 
fell  at  Williamsburg — ‘  a  devoted  Christian.’  Another,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Fairfax,  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  and  touching  piece 
of  biography  by  the  Reverend  Philip  Slaughter,  of  Richmond, 
He  entered  Jackson’s  army  as  a  private  in  the  Rockbridge 
Artillery  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  letters  of  this  gallant 
youth,  chiefly  to  his  mother,  arc  models  of  simple,  unconscious 
enthusiasm.  He  was  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  well  known 
among  his  comrades — :ainong  whom  a  similar  zealous  tempera¬ 
ment  largely  prevailed  —  by  the  well-worn  New  Testament 
which  was  his  constant  companion  in  the  bivouac,  after  E- 
prayer-book — only  second  in  his  estimation — had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees  with  his  luggage.  He  had  no  doubt 
of  his  cause,  or  of  the  means  to  ensure  victory.  ‘  I  think,’ 


*  Sec  Mr.  Clements  Markham’s  recent  Biography  of  the  Genera!, 
p.  409. 
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he  writes,  ‘  the  fate  of  the  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
‘  praying  people,  and  though  I  cannot  see  how  or  when,  I 
‘believe  God  will  certainly  answer  the  prayers  of  Ilis  faithful 
‘  people  in  the  land.’  He  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  fragment 
of  shell,  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

W  e  cannot  long  piu'snc  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  heredi¬ 
tary  mental  ])owcrs  and  propensities  in  families,  Avithont  enter¬ 
ing  on  that  obscure  province  of  it  which  has  lately  received 
the  name  of  Atavism — the  tendency  in  individuals  to  reproduce 
the  peculiarities,  not  of  the  jjarent,  but  of  the  grandpai’cnt,  or 
some  remoter  ancestor.  Observation  on  this  head  seems  as  yet 
to  have  failed,  not  only  in  laying  down  rules,  but  in  accumula¬ 
ting  sufficient  examples  for  the  elements  of  a  theory,  liut 
that  some  such  exceptional  law  of  nature  docs  exist  seems  to 
be  the  gcuci’al  opinion  of  physiologists.  There  is  one  rather 
reinarkal)lc  instance  of  Atavism — if  we  shall  not  be  deemed  too 
fiuiciful  in  so  terming  it — in  the  annals  of  great  European 
houses.  Xo  modern  royal  house  has  exhibited  such  a  general 
prei)ondcraucc  of  natural  ability  as  that  of  Ilohcnzollcrn.  But 
it  seems  to  j)roduce  alternately — generation  after  generation — 
men  of  imaginative  tem])eramcuts,  not  to  say  visionaries  and 
eccentrics,  and  men  of  clear  practical  intollect.  And  thus  the 
throJic  has  been  ascended,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  alternately 
by  an  able  ruler  and  by  what  the  Gcianans  call  a  Fhantast. 
Frederick  William  the  First,  indeed,  combined  to  a  certain 
extent  both  characters,  lie  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  energy, 
yet  Avithal  of  an  eccentricity  a])i)roaching  to  madness,  and  full 
of  strange  crotchets.  ‘  Ilis  wild  Imagination  drove  him  hither 
‘  and  thither  at  a  sad  rate,’  says  his  panegyrist  Mr.  Carlyle, 
who  considers  that  his  mania  for  collecting  and  propagating 
tall  guardsmen  was  a  whim  of  genius.  His  son,  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  gifted  with  as  keen  and  unencumbered  an  intellect 
as  ever  Avas  oAvned  by  mortal.  Frederick  William  the  Second, 
who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Avas  an  illumine,  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
what  Avoidd  noAV  be  called  a  Spiritualist.  Ilis  son,  the  Avarrior 
King  of  the  Coalition  against  Napoleon,  inherited  the  sound 
practical  character  of  his  grandfather,  though  of  course  much 
inferior  in  mental  poAver.  And  the  son  of  this  last,  the  late 
Frederiek  AVilliam,  reproduced  the  tyj)e  of  the  Visionary — an 
amiable  enthusiast,  Avhose  Avell-meant  efforts  at  constructing  a 
romantic  mediajval  Church  and  State  in  the  clouds  Ave  all  re¬ 
member.  At  his  death  ensued  another  break  in  the  direct 
succession  ;  and  we  may  dispense  with  pursuing  the  analysis 
farther. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  observed,  AA'e  conceive  talent — special 
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fiptltiule  of  the  miiul  for  special  purposes — to  be  undoubtedly 
heritable,  thou"h  less  frequently  inberited  than  general  ability. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  cases  of  families  of  painters,  musi¬ 
cians,  mathematicians,  and  the  like,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  somewhat  questionable,  because  they  may  really 
be  due  to  a  combination  of  other  causes ;  still,  these  are  too 
numerous  and  avcII  authenticated  to  be  disregarded  as  writers 
like  ^Ir.  Buckle  would  disregard  them.  Every  one’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  neighbour’s  family  bistory  will  more  or  less  cor¬ 
roborate  them.  And  so  will  popular  tradition  respecting  great 
houses  everywhere.  The  ‘  esprit  des  jNIortemars  ’  was  pro¬ 
verbial  in  France.  ‘  There  is  an  old  saying  in  our  county 
‘  of  Cornwall,’  observed  the  poet  Lord  Lansdowne,  ‘  that  a 
‘  Trelawncy  never  wanted  courage,  nor  a  Godolphin  wit, 
‘  nor  a  Granville  loyalty.’  There  is  among  us  at  this 
day  a  ducal  family  of  which  the  members  in  one  genera¬ 
tion,  while  in  other  respects  ])Ci‘sons  of  ability,  are  si)ecially 
distinguished  by  one  not  very  common  faculty — aptitude  for 
numerical  calculation ;  devclo])ing  itself,  according  to  their 
several  temperaments,  in  lavish  statistical  argument  on  public 
affairs,  in  the  mastery  of  complicated  accounts,  and  at  the 
whist-table.  Another  very  distinguished  house  might  be  named, 
in  which  a  ])rcdominant  spirit  of  contrivance  has  displayed 
itself,  through  successive  generations,  in  lai’ge  speculations, 
in  the  ‘  management  ’  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
the  government  of  a  railroad  in  this.  In  cases  like  these,  here¬ 
ditary  idiosyncrasy  furnishes  the  only  explanation,  unless  we 
are  determined  to  regard  them  as  accidental.  A  musician’s 
son  may  take  to  music  from  education  or  imitation.  But  when 
a  family  talent  for  calculation  or  for  construction  takes  wholly 
different  directions  in  different  members,  this  persistence  of 
special  qualities  can  only  be  accounted  for,  if  at  all,  by  physical 
causes :  ‘  non  hajc  sine  numinc  divum  eveniunt.’ 

This  would  perhaps  be  tbe  natural  stage  of  our  inquiry  for 
entering  into  the  question  of  tbe  relative  physical  influence  of 
the  father  and  mother  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
children.  But  no  j)art  of  the  subject  is  as  yet  so  obscure,  or 
so  little  illustrated  by  anything  like  copious  induction.  The 
popular  notion  that  distinguished  men  owe  most  to  their 
mothers  does  not  seem  to  meet  Avith  much  favour  from  physio¬ 
logical  inquirers.  The  only  doctrine  Avhich  has  been  boldly 
propounded  oir  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  of  the  mystic  Jacob 
Biihme,  who  reveals  to  us  that  in  the  formation  of  children  men 
contribute  tbe  soul  and  women  the  intellect.  ]Mr.  Galton  has 
arrived  from  his  tables  at  the  somewhat  overdraAvn  conclusion 
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that  the  ratio  of  distinguished  kinships,  through  male  and 
female  respectively,  is  almost  identical  in  his  five  first  columns 
— namely,  in  the  cases  of  judges,  statesmen,  commanders,  men 
of  literature,  and  men  of  science ;  and  is  as  seventy  to  thirty, 
or  more  than  two  to  one,  in  favour  of  the  male  side.  ‘  The 


‘  only  reasonable  solution  which  I  can  suggest,’  he  adds,  ‘  bc- 
‘  sides  that  of  inherent  incapacity  in  the  female  line  for  trans- 
‘  mitting  the  peculiar  forms  of  ability  we  are  now  discussing  is, 
‘  that  the  aunts,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  eminent  men  do  not 
‘  marry,  on  the  average,  so  frequently  as  other  women  ’  (p.  328). 
The  reasons  for  which  he  thinks  may  be,  first,  that  such 
women  do  not  so  readily  meet  with  mates  up  to  their  own 
mark ;  the  second,  less  complimentary',  that  they  are  a])t  to  be 
‘  shy'  and  odd,’  and  also  ‘  dogmatic  and  self-asserting,  and  there- 
‘  fore  less  attractive  to  men.’  lie  however  infers  from  his 
records  ‘  that  it  appears  to  be  very  important  to  success  in 
‘  science  that  a  man  shoidd  have  a  clever  mother.’  But  inas¬ 
much  as  he  adds  that  he  ‘  believes  the  reason  to  be  that  a  child 
‘  so  circumstanced  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  delivered  from 
‘  the  ordinary  nan-owing  partisan  influences  of  home  education  ’ 
(p.  19G),  it  is  clear  that  he  is  here  ascribing  to  the  mother  a  di¬ 
dactic  influence,  and  not  that  of  blood, — a  confusion  from  which 
his  speculations  arc,  as  we  have  seen,  not  always  exempt.  He 
also  collects  from  his  statistical  inquiries  that  ‘  the  influence  of 
‘  the  female  line  has  an  unusually  large  effect  in  qualifying  a 
‘  man  to  become  eminent  in  the  religious  w'orld ;  ’  and  believes 
that  ‘  the  reasons  laid  dow-n  when  speaking  of  scientific  men 
‘will  apply,  mutatis  rnutaudis,  to  divines’  (p.  276).  As  he 
somewhat  quaintly  adds,  ‘  it  requires  unusual  qualifications, 
‘  and  some  of  them  of  a  feminine  cast,  to  become  a  leading 
‘  theologian.’*  If  we  were  to  venture  on  a  very  hesitating 
opinion,  derived  both  from  studying  collections  of  facts  like 
Mr.  Galton’s  and  from  general  observation,  it  would  be  this  : 
that  ability — general  aptitude — comes  frequently  from  the 


*  If,  however,  eminent  divines  have  as  a  rule  been  fortunate  in  their 
mothers,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  equally  so  (in  all  respects)  in 
their  wives ; — ‘  The  frequency  with  which  the  divines  become  widowers 
‘  is  a  remarkable  fact,  especially  as  they  did  not  usually  marry  when 
‘  young.  I  account  for  the  early  deaths  of  their  wives  on  the  supposi- 
‘  tion  that  their  constitutions  were  weak ;  and  my  reasons  for  thinking 
‘  so  are  twofold — first,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  died  in  child- 
‘  bed  .  .  . ;  secondly,  it  appears  that  the  wives  of  the  divines  were 
‘  usually  women  of  great  piety  ;  now  it  will  be  shown  a  little  further 
‘  on,  that  there  is  a  frequent  correlation  between  an  unusually  devout 
‘  disposition  and  a  weak  constitution.’  (P.  263.) 
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mother  ;  talent — special  aptitude — more  generally  from  the 
father.  But  for  this,  again,  there  are  reasons  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  ‘  hereditary  ’  theory.  Mothers,  in  education,  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  form  the  general  character ;  it  is  chiefly  the 
father  who  directs  the  mind  to  its  peculiar  pursuit. 

This  question  of  sexual  ‘  ju’cpotcnce  ’  we  must  however  pass 
by,  together  with  another  still  more  curious  ramific.ation  of  it, 
rather  indicated  than  pursued  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  sub-chapter 
ou  ‘  Inheritance  as  limited  by  sex  ’ — tlie  supposed  descent  of 
special  peculiarities  from  female  to  female  and  male  to  male 
respectively.  Let  us  return  to  the  more  general  inquiry  from 
which  we  have  thus  far  digressed.  If  we  admit  as  probable 
the  conclusions  which  have  thus  far  been  suggested,  namely, 
that  Ability  and  Talent  are  both  liable  to  be  inherited,  but  the 
former  more  frequently  so  than  the  latter,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  higher  and  finer  quality  to  which  we  give  the  vague, 
but  generally  intelligible,  denomination  of  Genius?  Let  us 
begin  by  coming  to  an  accord  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  In  the  first  place,  genius  may  be  a  kind  of  exceptional 
attribute  of  minds  not  altogether  of  the  first  order  of  endow¬ 
ment.  The  original,  creative,  faculty  is  in  itself  superior  to 
all  other  qualities ;  but  any  pai'ticular  development  of  it  may 
be  of  an  inferior  class.  Any  one  possessed  of  a  tine  taste  for 
music  can  readily  distinguish  between  genius  in  a  composer 
and  mere  talent  of  execution.  But,  unless  we  are  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  there  are  composers  of  real  genius  who  have, 
nevertheless,  made  less  mark  in  the  musical  world  than  others 
not  so  inspired.  So  in  literature,  which  affords  perhaps  the 
readiest  examples.  AVe  often,  and  truly,  speak  of  works  of 
genius,  still  more  often  perhaps  of  writers  as  possessing  genius, 
without  intending  thereby  to  express  any  very  high  amount  of 
estimation.  They  have  the  ethereal  fire  which  renders  them  a 
different  order  of  beings  from  other  men;  but  they  have 
misused  it,  or  neglected  it,  or  possessed  it  only  in  limited 
quantity.  Mr.  Beekford,  the  wonder  of  half  a  century  ago, 
was  a  man  of  real  genius.  In  his  ‘  Vathek,’  and  still  more  in 
his  Travels  in  Italy  and  in  Portugal,  there  are  passages  of  the 
very  highest  imaginative  order,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque 
ai)proaching  to  sublimity.  Yet  no  one  would  assign  to  him  a 
very  high  rank  in  literature.  His  genius,  though  real,  was  fitful, 
and  its  manifestations  not  of  an  attractive  kind.  Richard  Ford’s 
Handbook  for  Spain  is  commonly  ranged  on  our  shelves  and 
in  our  minds  with  the  rest  of  its  useful,  brick-coloured  brethren. 
But  that  unpretending  volume  is  instinct  with  original  genius 
to  which  no  other  Handbook  that  ever  was  compiled  makes 
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the  slightest  pretence.  We  have  taken  commonplace  instances, 
because  they  suit  our  meaning  the  best.  Any  one  can  apply 
the  doctrine  further  by  analysing  the  effect  produced  on  his 
mind  by  such  literature  as  he  is  familiar  with.  That  is,  any 
one  Avho  has  the  power  of  finding  out  and  appreciating  genius, 
a  faculty  very  far  from  universal.  There  are  many  spints, 
not  otherwise  ill-provided  with  acuteness,  to  which  the  distinc¬ 
tive  presence  of  genius,  whether  in  literature,  or  art,  or  life,  is 
imperceptible.  Our  old  friend  Pepys  the  diarist  was  a  man  of 
ability,  and  not  without  pretensions  to  taste ;  but  he  thought 
‘  Othello  ’  a  very  inferior  play  to  ‘  The  Adventures  of  Five 
‘  Hours.’  Nevertheless,  special  quality  as  it  doubtless  is,  we 
may  perhaps  agree  in  Voltaire’s  definition  of  genius,  in  the 
inferior  sense  in  which  we  are  now  treating  of  it,  as  being 
after  all  only  a  higher  order  of  talent. 

Is  genius,  thus  understood,  physically  inheritable  ?  It  were 
bold  to  affirm  the  contrary,  but  the  instances  seem  so  rare  that 
they  might  fairly  pass,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sceptic,  for  fortuitous. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Galton  as  well  as 
by  others  to  construct  pedigrees  of  gifted  men,  we  can  only  at 
present  remember  one  clear  instance  of  an  English  author  of 
real  genius  belonging  to  a  family  of  kinsmen  remarkable  for 
talent :  it  is  that  of  Coleridge. 

But  if  this  kind  of  sterility  or  isolation  be  truly  predicable 
of  genius,  even  of  that  lower  and  more  every  day  kind  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  dealing,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  as  applied  to  genius  of  the  really 
exalted  order — to  those  minds  Avhich  subjugate  our  very 
powers  of  judgment,  insomuch  that  we  are  compelled  to  own, 

‘  That  we  can  judge  as  fitly  of  their  worth 
As  men  can  of  those  mysteries  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.’ 

If  we  follow  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  our  instructors, 
we  shall  say  that  genius  of  this  order,  at  all  events,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  kinless.  True  genius,  say  Spurzheim,  Virey,  Lordat, 
and  their  disciples,  is  always  isolated.  ‘  The  extremes,’  says 
Dr.  Elam,  ‘  are  solitary ;  that  is,  do  not  transmit  their  charac- 
‘  teristics.  The  lowest  grade  of  intellect,  the  perfect  idiot,  is 
‘  unfruitful :  the  highest  genius  is  unfruitful  as  regards  its  psy- 
‘  chical  character :  true  genius  does  not  descend  to  posterity. 
‘  There  may  be  talent  and  ability  in  the  ancestry  and  in  the 
‘  descendants,  directed  to  the  same  pursuits  even ;  but  from 
‘  the  time  that  the  development  culminates  in  true  genius  it 
‘  begins  to  wane.’ 


Q[Q 
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To  this  leading  truth  surely  all  the  records  which  we  possess 
bear  witness,  although  Mr.  Galton,  who  seems  by  no  means 
fully  alive  to  this  essential  distinction  of  rank  in  the  hierarchy 
of  great  men,  tries  as  far  as  he  can  to  include  men  of  genius 
in  his  tables.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  literary  greatness  alone, 
not  as  more  remarkable  than  others,  but  as  that  of  which 
examples  are  most  at  hand  and  least  questionable.  Shakspeare 
and  Alilton  for  England  ;  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  for 
France;  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  Germany;  Dante  and 
Machiavel  for  Italy ;  tliese  may  stand,  not  as  the  loftiest 
names  by  universal  assent  (we  decline  all  controversy),  but  as 
those  most  frequently  in  men’s  mouths  w'hen  personifying  the 
literary  genius  of  their  respective  nations,  and  as  possessing 
that  recognised  stamp  of  supremacy  which  moves  us  to  involun¬ 
tary  respect  whenever  they  are  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  not 
one  of  these  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  genius  being 
inherited  by  them  or  derived  from  them.  They  were  mostly  of 
quite  undistinguislied  ancestors  ;  none  remarkable  in  a  father, 
except  that  Milton  may  have  derived  a  musical  organisation 
from  his ;  several  died  childless ;  of  none  has  child  or  grand¬ 
child,  notwithstanding  the  social  advantages  of  such  a  relation¬ 
ship,  attained  any  distinction  w'orth  noting.  And  if  the  same 
course  of  investigation  were  applied  to  the  highest  genius  in  its 
other  manifestations,  we  suspect  that  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  Even  in  the  art  of  the  painter,  where  kinship  is  so  re¬ 
markable  a  phenomenon,  Raphael  and  Leonai’do  da  Vinci  stand 
alone.  In  music,  Recthoven,  Mozart,  and  jMcndclssohn  left  no 
rivals  of  their  own  race.  No  recorded  son  of  men — such  at 
least  is  our  own  judgment — ever  was  gifted  with  such  genius, 
in  his  own  sphere,  as  Napoleon  I.  Of  all  his  numerous  and 
well-cared  for  kindred,  not  one  evinced  anything  more  than  a 
respectable  amount  of  ability ;  and  Flattery  itself  renounced 
in  despair  the  endeavour  to  make  him  out  any  but  the  most 
commonplace  pedigree. 

Omitting,  however,  the  case  of  sheer  genius  as  exceptional, 
some  may  think  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  intellectual  peculiarities  so  overwhelming  as  to  dis¬ 
pose  them  to  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Holland  that  the  real 
subject  of  surprise  is,  *  not  that  a  character  should  be  inherited, 
*  but  that  any  should  ever  fail  to  be  inherited.’  They  might 
almost  be  inclined  to  adopt  Voltaire’s  lively  suggestion,  that  if 
as  much  care  were  taken  in  managing  the  breeds  of  men  as 
those  of  animals,  *  les  genealogies  seraient  ecrites  sur  les  visages 
‘  et  se  manifesteraient  dans  les  moeurs.’  But  there  is  assuredly 
no  danger,  or  no  hope,  of  the  creation  anywhere  of  such  a  race 
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of  intellectual  patricians.  In  the  first  place,  ‘  mirus  Amor  ’ 
would  very  certainly  render  any  efforts  towards  it  fruitless  by 
introducing  his  own  capricious  exceptions.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  if  our  very  elementary  knoAvledge  of  this  branch  of 
physiology  has  established  anything  it  is  this :  that  from  some 
unknown  causes,  hereditaxy  peculiarities  are  certain  to  die  out 
in  time,  and  most  likely  to  die  out  early.  Such  was  the 
judgment  of  the  ancients  according  to  the  experience  of  old 
times.  The  most  brilliant  families,  says  Aristotle,  pass  off 
into  insanity;  those  of  steadier  ability,  into  idiocy.  Oi’, 
as  the  same  notion  xvas  polished  into  a  proverb,  ‘  hei’oum 
‘  filii  noxa; :  amentes,  llippocratis  filii.’  ‘  The  upward  move- 
‘  ment  (le  mouvement  ascendant)  of  the  high  faculties  which 
‘distinguished  so  many  founders  of  families  almost  always 
‘  stops  short  at  the  third  generation,  rarely  continues  to  the 
*  fourth,  and  scai’cely  ever  beyond  the  fifth,’  is  the  judgment 
of  Prosper  Lucas,  llow  far  this  apparent  brevity  of  duration, 
in  families,  of  the  hei*editary  ti’ausmission  of  ability,  may  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  Ml’.  Darwin’s  general  views  of  the  durability  of 
inheritance,  inquiries  starting  from  moi-e  advanced  knowledge 
may  possibly  determine.  Put  it  is  consistent,  at  all  events, 
with  one  fundamental  law  of  human  nature,  which  limits  the 
progress  of  the  individual,  if  not  of  the  species.  Each  gene¬ 
ration  inherits  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  its  predecessors. 
But  the  individuals  of  each  generation  inherit  no  increase  of 
intellectual  power.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  add  a  cubit  to  the 
mental  than  to  the  bodily  statui’e.  Physical  training  gives 
health  and  vigour  to  the  physical  faculties ;  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  that  a  point  which  has  assuredly  been 
reached  before.  Mr.  Galton’s  ‘  oarsmen  ’  and  ‘  wrestlers  ’  may 
maintain  inherited  supremacy  as  a  body ;  but  the  individual 
best  oarsman  of  this  generation  is  not,  except  accidentally,  a 
better  man  than  he  of  the  last.  W'ell-trained  men  may  be 
stronger,  swifter,  more  enduring,  than  those  who  are  not  so ; 
but  you  cannot  ti-ain  a  man  to  be  sti’ong,  or  swift,  or  enduring 
beyond  a  certaixi  limit,  and  that  a  limit  which  we  may  be  sure 
some  other  man  has  already  reached.  And,  in  the  like  mannei*, 
mental  cultivation  reaches  inevitably  its  appointed  maximum. 
No  combination  which  we  ai'e  entitled  to  conceive  as  possible 
of  hci'editary  influences  will  produce  an  individual  fitted  with 
mental  powers  beyond  a  standai’d,  not  so  definable  indeed  as 
that  of  bodily  powers,  but  quite  as  certain.  ‘  Es  ist  dafur 
‘  gesorgt,’  says  the  German  proverb,  ‘  das  die  Buume  nicht  in 
‘  den  llimmcl  wachsen.’ 
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11.  fjtude  sur  Jomini.  1869. 

12.  Nouveaux  Lundis.  12  vols.  1863-70. 

13.  Etude  sur  Talleyrand.  1  vol.  1870. 

14.  A  propos  lies  Bibliotheques  populaires.  1870. 

15.  De  la  Liberte  de  TEnseiynement  supermir.  1870. 

16.  De  la  Loi  sur  la  Presse.  1870. 

/An  a  gloomy  day  in  the  early  part  of  last  November, 
a  modest  house  in  the  little  suburban  Kue  Montpar¬ 
nasse,  in  the  Parisian  capital,  was  the  centre  of  great  but 
mournful  interest.  One  of  the  chief  literary  stars  of  France 
was  extinguished.  Sainte-Beuve,  Senator  and  Academician, 
who  had  passed  the  gi-cater  part  of  his  life  in  this  quiet  habita¬ 
tion,  was  dead,  and  about  five  thousand  j)crsons  of  all  classes 
assembled  to  accompany  his  remains  to  the  grave.  Among 
the  crowd  Avere  to  be  remarked  poets,  historians,  novelists, 
critics,  artists,  and  journalists  of  every  grade  of  distinction, 
together  Avith  a  body  of  Parisian  students  and  a  multitude  of 
citizens  of  every  class.  The  assemblage  Avas  perhaps  the 
larger  by  reason  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  Avill  of  the 
deceased.  He  had  requested  that  his  remains  should  not  be 
taken  to  any  church,  that  no  religious  rites  should  be  observed, 
and  no  discourse  be  pronounced  over  his  grave.  Moreover,  his 
recent  speeches  in  the  Senate  had  found  great  favour  Avith 
the  Liberal  party,  so  that  the  funeral  itself  had  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  demonstration  on  behalf  of  political  and 
religious  freedom.  The  funeral,  as  conducted  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  deceased,  Avas  for  tliat  reason  of  more  than  usually 
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solemn  import.  It  was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  house  lo  the 
tomb  in  the  neighbouring  Cimetiere  Montparnasse.  After 
the  coffin  was  lowered,  and  a  single  crown  of  violets  deposited 
iij)on  it ;  and  after  one  of  the  executors  advancing  to  the  head 
of  the  grave  had  simply  uttered  the  woi’ds,  ‘Adieu,  Sainte- 
‘  Beuve !  adieu,  notre  ami,  adieu  !'  he  turned  to  the  crowd  and 
thanked  them  for  their  attendance — the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  the  mystery  of  death  weighed  blank  upon  the  soul  in  all 
its  dark  and  unadorned  reality.  Groups  of  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  however,  were  observed  lounging  about  the  cemetery, 
discussing  the  life  and  the  career  of  the  deceased.  By  most  of 
these  he  had  been  seen  in  the  little  study,  which  was  also  his 
bedroom,  in  the  first  story  of  his  dwelling-house  in  the  Rue 
Montparnasse  surrounded  by  his  papers  and  his  books.  The 
window,  in  front  of  which  was  his  chair  and  table,  looked 
towards  the  south  and  down  on  a  small  garden,  planted,  we 
think,  with  five  trees,  of  which  he  was  as  proud  as  a  lover  and 
sympathiser  with  Horace  and  Horatian  desires  was  bound  to 
be.  Through  the  window  the  author’s  favourite  pigeons  might 
sometimes  be  seen  either  flying  across  the  garden  or  perched 
upon  the  sill,  -where  they  were  fed  daily  by  his  hand.  He  was 
easily  accessible,  and  that  even  to  the  poor  of  his  vicinity,  who 
knew  him  for  a  charitable  neighbour ;  and  few  ivere  his  visitors 
who  did  not  come  away  charmed  by  an  interview  with  the 
homely-looking  fman,  the  marked  but  not  handsome  lines  of 
whose  closely  shaven  face  bore  during  late  years  traces  of 
suffering  from  a  painful  inward  malady  endured  with  patience, 
as  well  as  of  a  lifetime  of  thought  and  study.  With  his 
black  skull-cap,  his  composed  features,  and  his  quiet  placid 
demeanour,  he  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  a  little  somewhat 
stout  ahhe  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  pleasant  aspect  and 
manner  was  indeed  his  habitual  characteristic — yet  on  occa¬ 
sion  the  large  eyes,  somewhat  a  fleur  de  tete,  would  glisten 
and  the  full  lips  Avould  curve  as  he  would  deliver  himself  of  a 
mot  or  sarcasm,  none  the  less  piercing  for  its  excessive  fine¬ 
ness  and  the  calmness  of  its  delivery. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  review  comprehensively  the  life 
and  literary  labours  of  a  man  of  so  versatile  and  various  a  genius 
as  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  literary  activity  dealt  with  a  multitude 
of  subjects,  and  produced  but  one  work  of  any  length ;  it 
were  as  hopeless  to  attempt,  by  describing  the  track  of  a  bee 
across  the  countless  flowers  of  a  garden,  to  give  a  flavour  of  its 
honey,  as  to  try  to  give  a  notice  of  the  literary  qualities  of 
Sainte-Beuve  to  those  who  have  not  read  his  writings ;  never¬ 
theless,  as  his  literary  career  of  nearly  half  a  century  had 
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July, 

points  of  contact  and  intersection  Avith  those  of  nearly  every 
great  contemporary'  Avriter,  and  as  the  successive  phases  of 
literary  and  other  creeds  through  Avhich  he  passed  Avere  in  a 
measure  common  to  him  and  to  his  time,  some  estimate  of 
his  Avhole  activity  may  serve  not  only  to  render  the  leading 
points  of  his  character  more  apparent,  but  to  shoAV  also  through 
Avhat  rapid  transformations  the  course  of  French  literature  has 
passed  in  a  single  lifetime. 

Charles- Augustin  Sainte-Beuve,*  a  posthumous  child,  Avas  ’ 
born  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  on  December  23, 1804.  His  father  I 
held  a  civil  appointment  under  Government  in  that  toAA'n,  and  I 
died  in  the  very  year  of  his  marriage,  tAvo  months  before  the  | 
birth  of  his  son.  Sainte-Beuve  has  Avritten —  | 
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‘  Je  naquis  en  deuil, 

Et  mon  berceau  d’abord  jiosa  sur  im  cercucil.’ 

The  mournful  circumstances  Avhich  attended  his  birth  probably 
had  some  influence  on  his  nature,  for  Sainte-Beuve  Avas  not 
gay  by  temperament.  Ills  father  had  some  taste  as  Avell  as 
erudition  ;  he  left  a  library  of  books  annotated  on  the  margin 
Avith  his  own  hand,  Avhich  Sainte-Beuve  did  not  fail  to  perusn 
Avith  the  sympathy  of  a  literary'  nature  and  a  reverent  spirit— 
it  Avas  the  only  communion  possible  Avith  the  author  of  hi* 
existence. 

‘  Si  ne  dans  sa  inort  nic-inc 
Ma  memoirc  n’cht  pas  son  image  supreme, 

11  m’a  laisse  dii  moins  son  umo  et  son  esprit, 

Et  son  gout  tout  entier  a  chaque  marge  ecrit.’ 

Ills  mother,  to  Avhose  undivided  care  he  Avas  thus  left,  Avas 
the  daughter  of  an  Eng1i>ih  lady,  and  to  her  influence  may  be 
traced  the  predllectieii  Avhich  Sainte-Beuve  evinced  for  CoAvper, 
Crabbe,  and  the  Lake  Avriters,  Avhose  style  of  poetry  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  I’ival  in  the  French  tongue.  He  received  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  course  of  education  at  Boulogne,  and  Avas  then  removed 
to  Paris,  to  the  College  Charlemagne.  After  a  brilliant  course 
of  academical  success,  he  repressed  at  first  the  temptations  (' 
a  literary  career,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  k 
his  first  volume  of  poetry  he  sets  forth,  under  the  pseudomu 
of  Joseph  Delorme — the  considerations  Avhich  led  him  to  ado]( 
medicine  as  a  profession. 

‘  J.a  raison  de  Joseph,  fortifiee  des  ranneo  par  des  habitudes  sfiricu* 
ct  soutenue  d’une  immense  curiosite  scieiititiquc,  s’eleve  d’clle-mi® 
contre  les  inclinations  du  poete  jwur  les  dompter.  Elle  lui  part 

*  The  father  of  Sainte-Beuve,  it  may  be  observed,  Avrote  his  na» 
iie  Suintu-Bcuve.  Suintc-Bcuve,  hoAvcver,  dropped  the  particle. 
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I’auatero  langage  d’lin  p^re,  lui  reprdaenta  les  illusions  de  la  gloire, 
lea  vanites  de  I’imagination,  sa  propre  condition,  si  mediocre  et  si 
pricaire,  I’incertitude  des  temps,  et  de  toutes  parts  autour  de  lui  les 
menaces  des  revolutions  nouvelles.  Que  laire  d’une  lyre  en  ces  jours 
d’orages?— la  lyre  fut  brisee  1  ’ 

Nevertheless  external  circumstances,  by  which  the  career  of 
80  many  authors  has  been  directed  to  literature,  came  in  to 
change  the  fate  of  Saint-Beuve.  He  had  succeeded  so  far  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  that,  though  poor  and  living  an  almost 
solitary  life  in  a  humble  furnished  apartment,  he  was  named  an 
eleve  externe  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint-Louis.  When  M.  Dubois, 
one  of  his  old  professors  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  who  enter- 
tainetl  great  hopes  of  his  talents,  became  editor  of  the  ‘  Globe,' 
invited  the  collaboration  of  his  former  pupil,  Sainte-Beuve  re¬ 
sponded  by  supplying  some  critical  articles  which  attracted 
attention,  and  which  were  especially  noticed  by  a  critic  of  pure 
and  refined  taste — M.  Jouffroy.  M.  Joult'roy  became  his 
friend  and  counsellor  in  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  literary' 
career  which  he  now  resolved  on  adopting.  In  1827  the  ‘  Odes 
‘  et  Ballades  '  of  Victor  Hugo — the  firet  outbreak  of  that  sin¬ 
gular  genius — astonished  the  public,  and  was  said  to  have  drawn 
from  Chateaubriand  himself  the  epithet  of  ‘  enfant  sublime^  and 
to  Sainte-Beuve  was  intrusted  the  task  of  delivering  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  Globe'  His  criticism  w’as  favourable,  but  not 
without  some  restrictions  in  which  he  signalised  the  extrava- 
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gant  comparisons,  the  distorted  metaphors  and  faulty  diction, 
which  have  continued  to  characterise  the  productions  of  this 
gigantic  but  deformed  writer,  then  about  to  be  proclaimed  chief 
of  the  Romantic  School  in  process  of  formation.  This  article 
by  Sainte-Beuve  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Victor  Hugo,  and 
the  critic  submitted  his  own  poetry  to  the  notice  and  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  rising  poet.  The  acquaintance  ripened  into 
intimacy,  and  Sainte-Beuve,  with  characteristic  facility,  became 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romantic  School 
and  of  the  genius  of  its  chief.  He  was  invited  to  listen  to  the 
preliminary  readings  of  Victor  Hugo’s  drama  of  ‘  Cromwell’  and 
its  famous  preface,  and  became  a  member  of  the  fraternity  who 
styled  themselves  somewhat  profanely  the  ‘  Cenacle,’  where  his 
associates  were  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  the 
two  brothers  Antoine  and  Emile  Deschamps.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  associations  and  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Daunou, 
an  academician  well  versed  in  the  early  literature  of  France, 
he  composed  his  first  book,  published  in  1828,  and  called 
'TablecM  de  la  Poesie  fran(;aise  au  XVP  siecle'  The  work  was 
declared  by  the  ‘  Revue  franqaisc  ’  to  be  a  marvel  of  criticism, 
TOL.  NO.  CCLXIX.  K 
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anti  was  accepted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Romantic  School  as  a 
brilliant  service  rendered  by  a  valuable  ally  to  their  common 
cause.  It  transjwrted  the  reader  back  to  what  may  be  called 
the  ju’ie-classical  period  of  the  literature  of  France,  to  the 
period  antecedent  to  Roileau  and  Malherbe.  Not  but  what 
Ronsard  and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  who  were  popular  for 
fifty  years  in  France  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  cla«- 
sical,  since  they  imitated  largely  the  ancient  writers ;  but  they 
reigned  before  the  classical  period  of  the  French  tongue, 
betbre  the  ‘  Enjin  Malherbe  vint  ’  of  Boileau.  The  w’ork  of 
Sainte-Beuve  Avas  an  attempt  to  find  ancestors  for  the  Ro- 
mantic  School  in  the  earlier  French  literature,  and  an  effort 
at  tlie  same  time  to  secure  the  fame  of  Ronsard  from  the 
strange  oblivion  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  astonishing 
popularity.  In  both  respects  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
partially  successful.  The  shade  of  Ronsard  certainly  owes  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  delicacy  of  judgment 
has  selected  from  the  mass  of  forgotten  stanzas  of  the  poet  of 
the  Valois  and  of  Mary  Stuart  various  pieces  Avhich  exhibits 
freshness  of  language  and  a  truth  of  nature  not  to  be  found  in 
similar  compositions  under  the  classical  regime. 

In  the  following  year  Sainte-Beuve  appealed  himself  to 
the  public  as  a  poet  in  a  volume  which  purported  to  be 
the  poetical  and  literary  remains  of  a  deceased  student  of 
medicine,  .loseph  Delorme.  The  volume  is  Avell  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  Avould  understand  the  character  of  Sainte-t 
Beuve,  besides  containing  much  that  is  undeniably  of  highj 
poetic  merit.  No  notice  of  Sainte-Beuve,  indeed,  would  be  com- 1 
plete  without  some  account  of  his  poetry.  The  poetic  fibre  did  r 
undoubtedly  exist  in  him,  and  though  what  he  has  Avrittenj 


never  became  popular,  yet  he  succeeded  at  least  in  earning  the  j 


title  of  poet  from  such  poets  themselves  as  Lamartine,  Victor  j  jj 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  the  two  Deschamps,  and  from' 
such  critics  as  Jouffroy,  Magnin,  and  Duvergier  de  Ilauranne.  j 
Sainte-Beuve  cherished  with  fondness  to  the  last  his  early 
poetical  productions ;  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
have  the  old  poetic  chords  stirred  Avithin  him,  and  no  visitor 
coidd  find  an  easier  Avay  to  his  heart  than  by  giving  him  some  ^ 
token  that  he  Avas  acquainted  Avith  the  pages  of  ‘  Joteph^ 

‘  Delorme  ’  and  the  ‘  Consolations.'  In  fact,  aa'C  belicA’e  he 
looked  Avith  greater  tenderness  on  the  two  A'olumes  Avhich  con- , 


tain  bis  poetry  as  finally  collected  and  revised  by  himself,  than*  j.  j- 
on  all  his  piose  Avritings  put  together.  lie  never  ceased!  jggjjjj 
to  Avritc  verses  in  his  leisure  hours,  although  the  failure  of  hi  [  ceived 
last  volume,  the  ‘  Pensecs  d Aokt^  in  point  of  popularilf  j 
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deterred  him  from  furtlier  publication.  That.  Saiiite-Beuvc 
nevertheless  did  regret  his  absolute  restriction  to  a  prose  career 
was  known  to  his  friends ;  indeed  he  has  not  shrunk  from  a 
public  avowal  to  that  etiect— ‘Zc  poke  en  moi,'  he  wrote,  ‘m 
‘  quelquefois  sovjfert  de  Unites  les  indulgences  rneme  qu’on  avail 
‘  pour  le  prosateur' 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  popularity,  it  was  an 
honourable  distinction  of  his  career  to  have  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  be  admitted  into  fraternity  by  the  great  poets  of  his  time, 
and  to  have  satisfied  in  some  measure  the  exigencies  of  men  of 
severe  taste.  Such  w'ork  cannot  be  looked  on  as  failure :  it 
always  excites  emulation  and  thought,  and  acts  cither  by  Avay 
of  directing  aspiration  to  new  efforts  or  by  way  of  w'arning. 
No  writers  of  any  eminence  in  France,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
since  the  ])ublication  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  poems  failed  to  give 
them  consideration. 

For  the  poetic  efforts  of  Sainte-Beuve  were  indeed  in  great 
part  tentative  and  experimental.  Ilis  English  descent  through 
his  mother  had  led,  as  we  have  stated,  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Wtu’dsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb; 
and  his  ambition  was  to  introduce  into  the  French  language 
poetry  of  the  same  simplicity,  truthfulness,  elegance,  and 
subdued  passion  drawn  from  natural  seenery  and  types  of 
ordinary  life.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  kind 
of  poetry  which  Sainte-Beuve  aimed  at  producing  is  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  French  language — certainly  the  moment  in 
which  he  made  the  experiment  was  unfortunate.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  poetry  of  so  quiet  a  tone  would  make  a  deep 
I  impression  on  j)ublic  attention,  then  fully  occupied  with  the 
spiritual  rhapsodies  of  Laniartine,  the  gorgeous  pomp  and 
colouring  of  the  ‘  Odes  et  Ballades'  and  ‘  Orientales  ’  of  Victor 
Hugo,  and  the  passionate  vivacity  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 
These  three  poets  struck  notes  which  Avere  sure  to  resound 
more  loudly  on  the  public  ear,  and  to  agitate  the  passions 
of  the  time  more  deeply  than  those  to  be  found  in  ‘Joseph 
‘Delorme'  and  the  ‘  Consolations' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  desire  to  keep  close  to  truth 

I  and  reality  led  Sainte-Beuve  to  give  his  fictitious  Jo8ej)h 
Delorme  the  condition  of  a  medical  student.  This  incident, 
however,  gave  M.  Guizot  the  oppoi’tunity  of  classifying  Josejdi 
as  a  ‘  Werther  jacobin  et  carahin  ;  ’  and  although  Sainte-Beuve 
replied  he  Avas  but  a  ‘  Girondin '  at  the  Avorst,  his  hero  still 
remains  a  ‘  Werther  carahin  for  the  character  he  has  eon- 
ceived  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  Werthers,  llenes,  Ober- 
mann’s,  Jacopo  Ortis,  and  other  imaginary  beings  Avhom 
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Melanclioly  marked  for  her  own,  and  who  were  popular  at  | 
the  same  time  as  ‘  Childe  Harold.’  The  psychological  con-  * 
dition  which  has  been  called  ‘  le  mal  de  Renv'  of  which  they 
•were  the  expression,  has  noAv  died  away,  and  perhaps  is  barely 
intelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  our  positive  generation,  who, 
if  they  have  any  spiritual  malady  at  all,  have  it  of  quite 
an  o])posite  complexion.  Therefore  the  sorrows,  passions, 
and  dreamy  meditations  of  Joseph  Delorme  have  less  chance 
of  meeting  with  sympathy  now  than  in  the  days  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Indeed,  those  who  knew  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  later  years,  and 
the  readers  of  the  ‘  Causeries  de  Lundi^  will  find  in  his  first 
volume  of  j)oetry,  as  well  as  in  ‘  Volupte,'  indications  of  emotions 
and  tendencies  wdth  which  they  would  hardly  have  expected 
to  meet  in  such  a  writer,  and  which  the  habit  of  continuous 
criticism  afterwards  suppressed. 

However,  there  are  two  characters  in  Joseph  Delorme 
There  is  the  consumptive  student  perishing  with  decline  and 
excessive  labour,  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  promptings  of 
despair  and  doubt  and  incredulity,  .aud  returning  ever  and 
anon  to  ideas  of  suicide,  sometimes  endeavouring  to  find  refugf 
from  the  gloomy  imaginations  which  beset  him  in  gross  and  facile 
plea.surcs  and  in  sombre  misanthropy,  4nd  sometimes  escaping  . 
from  all  the  temptations  both  from  within  and  without,  and  find- 
ing  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  of  jiurity,  and  grace-  2?^ 
ful  simplicity.  And  there  is  another  Delorme  also,  the  inde-  ^ 
fatigable  and  curious  student,  Avhose  qualities  remained  active  ' 
in  Sainte-Beuve  to  the  end  of  his  life,  ^^’^e  will  quote  one  “ 

quaint  and  striking  little  piece  from  this  volume  which  ck-  ^ 

racterises  the  latter  division  of  Delorme’s  nature,  and  afford-  *  ™ 
an  interesting  sketch  of  what  Sainte-Beuve  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  in  his  early  days  of  literary  research.  It  is  styled 
Mes  Livres  : —  ??  ® 

‘  J’aime  rimer,  et  j  aiine  lire  aussi. 

Lor^u’ii  rever  men  front  s’est  obscurci,  ^ 

(^u’il  est  sorti  de  nia  pauvre  cervelle,  ,  2^^ 

Deux  jours  durant,  une  cglogue  nouvelle,  ® 

Soixante  vers,  ou  quatre-vingts  au  jilus, 

Et  fju’au  reveil,  lourd  encore  et  I’ame  ivre, 

Pour  pres  d’un  inois  jo  me  sens  tout  perclus ;  ®ent 

()  mes  amis  !  alors  je  prends  un  livre, 

Non  pas  un  seui,  mais  dix,  mais  vingt,  ni.ais cent;  “aolati* 

Non  les  meilleurs,  Byron  le  inagnanimo, 

Le  grand  Milton,  ou  Dante  le  puissant,  sentime 

Mais  tous  Anas,  de  naissance  anonyme,  |  gj 

Semes  de  tout  que  je  note  en  passant :  | 
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C’est  mon  bonheur.  Saiiriez-vous  pas  Je  grace 
En  quel  recoin  et  parmi  quel  fatras 
11  me  serait  possible  d’avoir  trace 
Du  long  sejour  que  fit  ii  Carpentras 
Monsieur  Malherbe,  ou  de  (juel  air  Menage, 

Chez  Scvigne,  jouait  son  ])ersonnage. 

Monsieur  Courart,  savait-il  le  latin 
^lieux  que  Jouy  ?  consuniait-il  cn  plumes 
Mieux  que  Suard  ?  Lc  docteur  Gui  Patiu, 

Avait-il  plus  de  dix  mille  volumes  ? 

Problomes  pas  poses  mais  toujours  pendants, 

Qu’a  grand  plaisir  je  retourne  et  travaille. 

Vaut-il  j)as  mieux  <[uaud  ou  cst  sur  les  dents 
PluU't  qu’aller  rimailler  rien  (jui  vaille, 

Se  faire  rat  et  ronger  une  maille  ? 

En  cette  humeur,  s'il  mo  vient  sous  la  main, 

Le  long  des  quais,  en  vclin,  un  pcu  jaune, 

Lo  titre  en  rouge,  et  la  date  en  remain, 

Au  frontispiece  un  saint  Jean  sur  le  trune, 

Lo  tout  couvcrt  d’un  fort  blanc  parchemin. 

Oh  !  que  ce  soit  un  llonsard,  un  Petrone, 

Un  a-Kempis — pour  moi  c’est  un  tresor. 

Quo  j’ouvre  et  ferrue  et  (jue  je  rouvre  encore.’ 

The  ‘  Consolntions'  which  Sainte-Beuve  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  denoted  a  considerable  revolution  in  the  moral 
order  of  his  ideas,  though  the  style  remained  the  same.  Joseph 
Delorme  had  exhibited  a  tendency  to  materialist  doctrines ; 
the  Werther  carnhin  w'as  the  pupil  of  Diderot  and  Holbach. 
In  the  ‘  Consolations  ’  on  the  contrary,  all  materialism,  all  that 
was  crude  and  sometimes  "ross  in  detail,  had  disappeared  before 
a  mystical  religiosity.  Sainte-Beuve  has  spoken  of  a  crise 
mrale  having  occurred  at  this  period  of  his  life,  by  which  we 
are  probably  to  understand  some  unsuccessful  attachment, 
under  whose  influence  he  had  a  period  of  religious  exaltation. 
Mystical  reveries,  artistic  sensations,  letters  to  poetic  friends, 
recollections  of  childhood,  simple  sketches  of  nature,  form  then 
the  subject  of  the  new  volume,  which  w'as  not  given  out  like 
the  former  under  a  pseudonym)  and  yet  perhaps  it  was  less  a 
representation  of  Sainte-Beuve  than  the  first.  At  the  most,  it 
was  the  expression  of  a  transitory  stage  in  his  moral  develop¬ 
ment 

‘L’impression,’  wrote  Beuve  later, '  sous  laquelle  j’ai  ecrit  les  “  Con- 
“  aolations,"  n’est  jamais  revenue,  et  ne  s’est  plus  rcnouvelee  pour  moi. 
Cm  six  mois  celestes  de  ma  vie,  comme  je  les  appelle,  ce  melange  de 
wtiments  tendres,  fragiles  et  chretiens  qui  faisiiient  un  charme,  cela 
en  effet  ne  pouvait  durer,  et  ceux  de  mes  amis  (il  en  est)  qui  auraient 
Toulu  me  fixer  et  immobiliser  dans  cette  nuance,  oubliaient  trop  que  ce 
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n’etait  reellenient  qu’une  nuance  aussi  passagere  et  changeante  quo  le 
reflet  de  la  luiniere  sur  les  nuages  ou  dans  un  etang  k  uno  certaine 
heure  du  matin,  a  une  certaine  inclinaison  du  soir.’ 

"NV e  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  constancy  in  incon- 
,  stancy  so  distinctive  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  life,  and  upon  which  he 
looked  with  such  complacency,  and  we  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  remark  that  the  ‘  Consolations  ’  were  regarded  with 
different  eyes  by  different  admirers  of  ‘  Joseph  Delorme.’ 
Although  it  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
volumes  of  ])oetry,  and  was  the  most  admired  by  such  judges 
as  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  religious  tone 
of  the  volume  was  distasteful  to  many,  and  Beranger,  in  a 
letter  otherwise  complimentary,  could  barely  pardon  Sainte- 
Beuve  ‘  ce  lamheuu  de  culte  jete  sur  sn  foi  de  deiste^  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  and  accused  him  of  paying  compliments  to  the 
‘  Seigneur,'  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cardinals  thanked  Jupiter 
and  all  the  pagan  gods  of  Olympus  at  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  However,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  sincere  in  the  ‘  Consolations,'’  and  that  he  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  at  this  time  a  mystical  religious  visitation. 
He  often  referred  to  it  in  after  life  as  to  something  which 
could  not  last,  and  indeed  it  was  but  one  of  his  various  moral 
transformations,  until  he  reached  the  final  stage  in  which  he 
died. 

The  phase  of  religious  aspiration  of  the  ‘  Consolations' 
had  nevertheless  an  enduring  effect  upon  Sainte-Beuve’l 
style,  although  it  had  none  on  his  idtimate  religious  con¬ 
victions  ;  it  probably  directed  Ids  thoughts  towards  the  project 
of  writing  a  history  (tf  Port  Itoyal ;  its  effects  are  largely 
noticeable  in  his  novel  ‘  Volupte ;  ’  and  it  gave  him  a  sort  d 
unction  of  diction  which  is  noticeable  when  he  is  dealing  with 
any  topic  in  which  it  is  admissible.  Subsequently  to  the 
‘  Consolations^  Saintc-Bcuve  put  forth  another  volume  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  strain,  the  ‘  Pensees  (TAout'  The  neglect, 
however,  into  which  this  new  effort  was  allowed  to  pass,  put  u 
end  to  his  poetical  activity  in  the  way  of  publication,  though 
it  was  easy  at  any  time  to  awaken  within  him  the  slumbering 
embers  into  a  fiame,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  w 
which  was  his  reply  to  some  well-known  lines  of  Alfred  de 
Musset,  written  upon  a  phrase  to  be  found  in  one  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  criticisms — ‘  Chaque  homme  contient  tin  poete  nurt 
*  dans  son  dme.' 

‘  Anjourd’hui,'  writes  Sainte-Bcuve  later, ‘on  me  croit  seukl 
‘  ment  un  critique,  tnais  je  nai  pas  quitte  la  poesie  sans  y  avou\ 
‘  laisse  tout  mon  a.igvillon,'’ 
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The  early  part  of  the  critical  career  of  Sainte-Beuve  has 
been  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  success  of  the  ‘  Causei-ies  de 
‘  Lundi ;  ’  nevertheless,  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  he 
arrived  at  his  later  degree  of  perfection  in  criticism,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  this  earlier  period  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Like  Raphael  and  many  of  the  old  artists,  Sainte-Beuve 
passed  through  three  manners  in  his  method  of  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  literary  matters.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
articles  which  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  his  early  ro¬ 
mantic  associations  was  that  on  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘ Portraits  Utteraires'  This 
article  was  indeed  an  event  in  the  literary  history  of  France  ; 
it  analysed  anew  with  impartial  delicacy  and  ability  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  factitious  glory  consecrated  by  tradition  and 
habit ;  and  although  Sainte-Beuve  preserved  as  usual  a  certain 
moderation  in  his  depreciatory  judgment,  the  article  never¬ 
theless  proved  as  prejudicial  to  the  fame  of  Rousseau’s  artifi¬ 
cial  lyrics  as  his  earlier  criticism  of  the  jxietry  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  proved  favourable  to  Ronsard.  The  articles  on 
‘Boileau,'  ‘Lebrun^  and  other  of  the  past  glories  of  French 
literature  are  conceived  •  and  executed  with  tlie  same  discrimi¬ 
nating  judgment  and  fresh  spirit  of  appreciation.  Yet  although 
the  measure  of  praise  or  blame  is  carefully  apportioned  to  the 
subject,  these  criticisms  must  not  be  taken  as  the  final  ex¬ 
pression  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  judgment  on  the  subject  of  each 
notice.  Notwithstanding  their  moderation,  he  described  some 
rf  them  later  as  being  written  in  all  the  insolence  of  aggres¬ 
sive  youth.  The  article  on  ‘  Boileuu  ’  he  considered  espe¬ 
cially  as  requiring  very  considerable  modifications ;  and  he  has 
declared  decisively  that  in  his  oj)inion  youth  cannot  possess 
that  very  delicate  quality,  taste  ;  the  calmness  of  judgment  at 
that  period  is  too  much  troubled  by  passion,  by  ardours  in 
special  and  sometimes  extravagant  directions,  to  allow  the 
balance  to  be  held  by  a  steady  and  impartial  hand  ;  youth,  in¬ 
deed,  is  too  piena  di  se,  too  confident  in  its  own  force,  to 
obeerve  and  to  reflect  with  due  deliberation. 

From  this  first,  the  aggressive  manner  of  criticism,  Sainte- 
Beuve  extricated  himsell'  under  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe. 
During  the  eighteen  years  of  the  prevalence  of  a  literature 
which  had  ceased  to  have  the  quality  of  artistic  novelty,  which 
was  now  admired  as  well  as  tolerated,  Sainte-Beuve’s  style  of 
criticism,  as  represented  by  his  articles  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
'Mmdes,'  became  more  impartial,  more  neutral  in  tone;  it 
was  analytic,  descriptive,  and  somewhat  discursive ;  but  as  he 
dauacterised  it  himself,  in  contrasting  it  with  his  later  manner. 
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it  had  the  defect  of  not  being  conclusive.  There  was  still  a 
certain  obliquity  in  his  way  of  looking  at  his  subject;  the 
point  of  view  chosen  Avas  not  central  and  directly  in  front  as  in 
later  times.  The  articles  of  this  period  are  collected  in  the 
series  called  ‘  Portraits  des  Contemporains,'  to  Avhich  the  student 
of  French  literature  will  always  refer  with  delight  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  All  the  chief  writers  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  time  are  passed 
under  review  in  these  volumes.  But  not  only  are  the  judg¬ 
ments  passed  on  his  contemporaries  less  evenly  balanced  than 
those  Avhich  he  passed  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  critical  faculty, 
— requiring  the  supplementary  restrictions  of  corrective  notes, 
added  to  late  editions,  Avhich  signalise  Sainte-Beuve’s  changes 
of  literary  opinion, — but  the  style  is  more  involved  and  the 
diction  less  simple,  more  strained,  more  insidiously  twisted 
than  in  the  ‘  Causer ies  de  Lundi*  Prolixity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  discursiveness,  and  consequently  a  frequent  failure 
of  direct,  logical,  consecutive  interest,  are  faults  in  those 
early  literary  studies  Avhich  Sainte-Beuve  contrived  whoUy 
to  avoid  after  he  began  his  ‘  Lundis  ’  in  the  ‘  Cnnstitu- 
‘  tionnel.' 

The  revolution  of  1830, indeed,  brought  afresh  a  great  change 
in  the  moral  and  social  ideas  of  Sainte-Beuve.  He  had  become 
a  proselyte  ancAV,  and  that  to  the  visionary  schemes  of  Saint- 
Simon  for  the  transformation  of  society,  Avhich,  notwithstanding 
their  Utopian  character,  enrolled  among  their  adherents  some 
of  the  most  eminent  intellects  in  France;  for,  strangely 
enough,  among  the  early  adepts  of  Saint-Simonism  may  be 
counted  men  who  have  since  become  famous,  men  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  practical  capacity,  of  whom  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
is  one,  distinguished  for  their  just  application  to  commercial 
affairs  of  the  rigorous  principles  of  political  economy.  The 
time  from  1830  to  1840  was  indeed  a  peculiar  period  of  trans¬ 
formation  and  transition  in  the  life  of  Sainte-Beuve,  for  it  was 
not  until  1840  that  he  arrived  at  compressing  all  those  vague 
and  mystic  aspirations  which  mark  the  first  years  of  his  man¬ 
hood  into  that  unchanging  code  of  rationalism,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  which  was  the  creed  of  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life.  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  M.  Pierre  Leroux  had 
succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  the  ‘  Globe,  and  under  his 
auspices  he  laboured  at  the  propagation  of  Saint-Simoniaii 
doctrines  in  the  columns  of  that  journal.  A  large  sympathy 
with  humanity  and  with  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow-men  was 
always  characteristic  of  Sainte-Beuve ;  and  he  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  Romantic  School,  and  invited  them  not  to  confine 
their  energies  to  the  domain  of  pure  art,  but  to  assist  in  the 
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general  work  of  the  amelioration  of  human  social  conditions. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  acquainted  with  Lamennais.  The 
ardent  religious  spirit  of  the  prophet  and  reformer,  the  very 
proofs  of  whose  ‘  Paroles  (Tun  Croyant  ’  set  the  printers  of  the 
establishment  where  they  were  printed  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
commotion  characteristic  of  the  time,  had  a  strange  attraction 
for  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  his  mediation  that  the  *  Paroles  d’un 
‘  Croyant  ’  first  saw  the  light.  He  now  went  wild  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Lamennais ;  and  while  under  the  influence  of  this 
relationship  he  wrote  the  novel  of  ‘  Volupte*  the  leading  per¬ 
sonage  of  which  is  a  priest,  who  previous  to  his  consecration  is 
subject  to  a  long  and  painful  conflict  of  sensual  and  spiritual 
desires,  out  of  which  the  spiritual  qualities  at  last  emerge  vic¬ 
torious.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  the  history  of  Port  Royal,  which  to  those  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  the  latter  half  of  his  life  and  writings 
must  always  have  appeared  as  an  undertaking  marked  with 
some  incongruity. 

It  assuredly  is  a  singular  fact  in  literary  history  that  a 
writer  who  finished  his  career  like  Sainte-Beuve  should  have 
chosen  such  a  subject  for  the  greater  labour  of  his  life ;  and 
that,  although  the  idea  of  the  work  was  conceived  under  the 
influence  of  a  certain  religious  mysticism,  which  had  entirely 
evaporated  before  the  author  had  published  the  first  volume, 
he  continued  nevertheless  to  labour  intermittently  at  his  enter¬ 
prise  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  the  same  devotion  and 
the  same  scrupulous  exactness  and  completeness ;  and  that  it 
is  only  in  the  final  page — where  he  takes  farewell  of  the  reader 
after  the  fashion  of  Gibbon — that  the  author  reveals  that  he 
has  been  studying  this  evolution  of  religious  sentiment,  this 
ferment  and  conflict  of  spiritual  forces,  with  the  same  sort  of 
impartial  curiosity  with  which  a  naturalist  might  observe  the 
doings  of  bees  in  a  glass  house. 

If  our  reader  has  followed  us  so  far,  he  will  feel  it  time  that 
some  estimate  or  attempt  at  explanation  should  be  made  of 
the  excessive  mobility  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  nature,  which  has 
become  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Sainte-Beuve  has  been  described  somewhere  as  a  soul  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  look-out  to  espouse  some  other  soul,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  the  espousals  were  consummated,  to  have  been  as 
constantly  looking  out  for  reasons  for  divorce — a  sort  of  Don 
Juan,  in  fact,  of  a  literary  kind.  ‘  Enthusiasm  and  repent- 
‘  ance,’  it  has  been  said,  might  form  the  epigraph  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  his  criticism.  A  characteristic  story  has  been  told 
of  the  way  in  which  he  treated  the  portrait  of  a  novelist  of  the 
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day.  Sainte-Beuve  having  written  a  favourable  criticism  on 
his  first  novel,  the  author,  in  the  first  gush  of  gratitude,  arrived, 
with  his  portrait  under  his  arm  as  a  present  to  his  illustrious 
critic.  The  portrait  was  allowed  a  prominent  place  in  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  study.  A  second  novel  appeared  inferior  to  the  first ; 
the  portrait  was  banished  to  the  ground  floor.  After  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  third  novel  by  the  same  author,  the  portrait  went 
out  of  the  house  altogether,  and  was  heard  of  subsequently  as 
migrating  from  friend’s  house  to  friend’s  house,  till  it  vanished 
in  undistinguishable  regions. 

One  can  indeed  hardly  forbear  from  a  smile  in  contrasting 
the  modified  expressions  of  Sainte-Beuve  of  later  years  with  the 
signs  of  enthusiasm  for  his  literary  contemporaries  which 
abound  in  the  ‘  Consolations'  Alfred  de  Vigny — author  of 
£loa  and  Motse  was  the  chantre-elu,  the  anye,  the  seraphin, 
the  apotre  of  his  time.  The  volume  itself  was  dedicated  to 
Victor  Hugo,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  ‘  Notre  yrand  Victory 
and  with  respect  to  Victor  Hugo  it  must  be  noticed,  that,  in 
spite  of  broken  ties  of  friendship  and  a  change  of  literary 
opinions,  he  abstained  in  later  times  from  all  direct  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  praise  offered  to  the  object  of  his  early  idolatry. 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that  Sainte-Beuve  began  to  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  the  Romantic  School ;  and  in  this  year  ap¬ 
peared  a  very  remarkable  article  from  his  pen,  entitled  ‘  Du 
‘  Genie  critique  de  Buyle,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
literary  apology  for  his  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Romanticists,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  philosophic  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  critical  nature,  based  on  deductions  drawn,  we 
may  believe,  from  his  own  experience.  After  setting  forth 
that  inditt'ei’ence  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Bayle, 
he  adds : — 

‘  Cette  indifference  du  fond,  cette  tolerance  prompte  et  facile,  aii 
guis^e  de  plaisir,  cst  une  des  conditions  essentielles  du  g4nie  critique. 
Ce  genie  prend  tout  en  consideration,  fait  tout  valoir,  et  se  laisse  d’abord 
aller  sau/  &  revenir  bientot.  II  ne  craint  pas  de  se  me'sallier ;  il  vs 
partout,  le  long  des  rues  s’inforinant,  accostant,  la  curiosity  I’allfeche,  et 
il  ne  s’^pargne  pas  les  ^^gal.^  qui  se  presentent.  L'infideliti  est  le  trait 
de  ces  esprits  divers  et  intelligents,' 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  erect  infidelity  into  a  virtue  with  more 
charming  candour ;  but  there  is  a  sonnet  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  in 
‘  Joseph  Delorme  ’  in  which  he  celebrates  the  satisfaction  which 
he  feels  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  servitude  and  passion ;  which 
may  also  in  some  measure  be  applied  equally  to  describe  the 
sense  of  delight  which  he  experienced  at  recovering  his  inde<- 
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pendence,  and  at  finding  himself  liberated  from  a  system  of 
literary  partisanship  in  behalf  of  principles  to  which  he  could 
no  longer  adhere : — 

‘  Osons  tout  et  disons  nos  sentiments  divers ; 

Nul  moment  n’est  plus  doux  au  coeur  male  et  sauvage 
(Jue  lorsqu’apres  des  mois  d’un  trop  ingrat  8er\'age, 

Un  matin  par  bonheur  il  a  brise  les  fers. 

La  floche  le  per9ait,  et  p^n6trant  ses  chairs, 

Elle  le  suivait  partout :  de  bocage  en  bocage 
II  errait.  Mais  le  trait  tout  d’un  coup  se  degage, 

II  le  rejette  au  loin  tout  sanglant  dans  les  airs. 

O  joie  1  O  cri  d’orgueil !  O  liberte  rendue  ! 

Espace  retrouve,  courses  dans  I’ctendue 

Que  les  ardents  soleils  I’inondent  maintenant  I 

Comme  un  guerrier,  mais  (jue  I’epreuve  rai^sure. 

A  mainte  cicatrice  ajoutant  .sji  blessure, 

Je  porte  haut  la  tete  et  trioinphe  cn  saignunt.’ 

It  would  be  unfair  to  drive  the  deduction  which  might  be 
drawn  from  this  love  sonnet  too  far ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
early  part  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  career  his  judgment  and  admiration 
were  liable  to  be  rapidly  and  successively  captivated  by  the 
various  enthusiasms  of  his  time,  and  that,  after  yielding  for  a 
while  to  the  new  impulse,  his  mind  cooled  into  the  reflective 
stage,  and  he  looked  about  for  reasons  to  establish  himself  in  a 
state  of  dispassionate  independence.  His  curiosity  led  him  to 
wish  to  investigate  every  subject  capable  of  interesting  a  man 
endowed  with  earnest  literary  energy,  from  which  a  certain 
amount  of  spirituality  is  rarely  absent,  and  in  the  ardour  of 
youth  he  became  for  a  while  impassioned  for  ideas  on  which  he 
learned  to  look  with  serene  inditterence.  Being  endowed  with 
a  mind  in  which  the  critical  faculties  were  far  more  active 
than  the  creative,  the  critical  faculties  at  last  gained  complete 
possession  of  the  field ;  and  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
he  settled  down  into  his  final  stage.  The  age  of  faith  with  him 
was  over — that  of  reason  took  its  place ;  and  henceforth, 
although  liable  to  be  moved  for  a  time  even  then  to  admiration 
too  fervent  to  be  permanent,  he  preserved  with  jealous  watch¬ 
fulness  his  integrity  of  judgment. 

The  novel  of  ‘  Volupte^  notwithstanding  its  many  remarkable 
qualities,  affords  in  our  opinion  sufficient  proof  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  not  endowed  with  the  creative  faculties  necessary 
to  constitute  a  writer  of  pure  fiction.  The  novel  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  been  successful,  since  it  formed  a  constituent 
part  of  his  early  claim  to  literary  fame,  and  is  still  read ;  but 
one  novel,  unless  it  form  as  great  an  event  in  literary  history 
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as  ‘  Paul  and  Virginia,’  or  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  giving  a  title  to  its  author  to  rank  as  a 
novelist.  ‘  Volupte^  as  the  writer  indeed  declared,  is  evidently 
a  study  drawn  from  the  observation  and  recollections  of  persons 
and  circumstances  intimately  connected  with  himself.  The 
characters  are  Avell  drawn,  and  have  distinct  individuality ; 
many  pages  of  psychological  analysis  show  a  minute  faculty  of 
self-examination  ;  the  description  of  the  interior  life  of  a  semi¬ 
nary — in  which  however  Sainte-Beuve  was  aided  by  Lacordaire 
— is  eminently  truthful,  and  is  delicately  touched.  The  lan¬ 
guage,  too,  is  as  elegant  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pen  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  but  the  story  lacks  interest,  action,  passion  and 
power.  It  had  in  its  own  day  fonnidable  competitors  in  the 
*  Notre-Dame'  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  ‘Jocelyn'  of  Lamartine, 
and  the  ‘  Lelia  ’  of  George  Sand,  and  would,  we  imagine,  have 
few'  readers  at  the  present  time  were  it  not  that  it  bears  the 
name  of  Sainte-Beuve  on  the  title-page. 

Sainte-Beuve’s  claim  to  take  rank  as  a  historian  by  his  his¬ 
tory  of  Port  Royal  is  of  a  more  serious  order.  The  same  ten¬ 
dency  of  taste  is  noticeable  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  of  his 
historical  enterprise  as  in  those  of  his  poetry  and  that  of  his 
romance — a  predilection  for  the  study  of  characters  who  had 
wrought  and  striven  in  retirement,  apart  from  the  broad 
highways  of  the  world ;  and  that  predilection,  directed  by  the 
current  of  religious  inspiration  under  which  he  wrote  the 
‘  Consolations,'  led  him  to  choose  the  lives  and  workings  of 
the  Solitaires  of  Port  Royal,  and  that  surprising  revival  of 
religious  faith  in  the  seventeenth  century  known  by  the  name 
of  Jansenism. 

He  had  long  entertained  the  project  of  w'rlting  such  a 
history,  and  had  collected  for  this  purpose  a  large  quantity  of 
materials,  when  in  the  summer  of  1837  he  made  an  excursion 
to  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  visited  some 
Swriss  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Paris, 
and  to  them  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  daily  exigencies  of 
his  periodical  labours  in  Paris  arrested  the  progress  of  his  work, 
for  the  completion  of  which  a  year’s  undisturbed  application 
was  necessary.  His  friends,  who  happened  to  have  influence 
with  the  Conseil  de  t Instruction  publujue  and  with  the  Conseil 
JEtat  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  took  heed  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
words,  and  submitted,  unknown  to  him,  a  project  to  the 
authorities,  which  was  adopted,  and  Sainte-Beuve  was  soli¬ 
cited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  for  a  year  at  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne.  In  the  autumn  he  transported  himself  and 
his  Jansenist  books  to  Lausanne,  and  during  the  following 
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twelve  months  the  design  and  structure  of  the  work  was 
completed  in  a  course  of  his  lectures,  of  which  Jansenism 
was  the  subject,  leaving  the  details  to  be  afterwards  filled 
in. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  points  of  this  work  is  the  human 
and  literary  interest  which  Sainte-Beuve  has  been  enabled  to 
infuse  into  a  subject  not  possessing  for  the  mass  of  readers  very 
brilliant  attractions.  Indeed,  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  the  history,  the  enterprise  seemed  desperate  indeed. 
‘7/  a  que  vous  et  moi,'  said  Royer  Collard,  who  himself  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  Jansenist  in  his  nature,  ‘  pour  nous  occuper 
‘  de  Port-RoyaV  Nevertheless,  when  the  advocates  of  free  and 
liberal  thought  on  religious  matters  began  to  look  for  arms 
against  Ultramontanism  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
subject  of  Port  Royal  came  more  into  vogue,  and  then  the 
industry  and  skill  with  which  Sainte-Beuve  had  disencumbered 
bis  narrative  of  tangled  masses  of  thorns  and  briars  of  theolo¬ 
gical  controversy  became  duly  recognised.  Nor  is  the  work 
less  remarkable  for  its  patient  research,  the  abundance  of  the 
documents  brought  to  light,  and  the  scrupulous  exactness  of 
its  facts. 

It  is  well,  assuredly,  to  have  a  complete  story  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  movement,  of  this  sort  of  abortive  but  heroic 
Catholic  Methodism,  which  shook  in  its  spiritual  struggle  for 
birth  the  very  pillars  of  the  fabric  of  Papal  supremacy,  which 
was,  to  the  injury  both  of  royalty  and  religion,  more  dreaded 
and  detested  by  the  Court  than  either  deism  or  atheism,  and 
which  exhausted  the  Aviles  and  energies  of  its  aggressors  when 
they  should  have  been  preparing  for  conflict  Avith  more  redoubt¬ 
able  antagonists.  The  Avork  of  Sainte-Beuve  fills  this  memor¬ 
able  page, and  Avill  undoubtedly  hold  Avith  posterity  as  unrivalled 
a  position  in  respect  to  Port  Royal  as  the  AA'ork  of  Gibbon 
does  to  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome.  It  is  not  probable 
that  an^  future  Avriter  Avill  attempt  to  tell  again  the  story  of 
Jansenism  after  Sainte-Beuve  ;  nevertheless,  the  author’s  rank 
as  a  historian  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  so  high  as  his  rank 
as  critic.  The  History  of  Port  Royal  may  be  alloAved  among 
histories  a  higher  place  than  ‘  Volupte'  among  novels,  but  it  has 
a  great  similarity  of  character.  ‘  Volupte  ’  is  the  story  of  the 
spiritual  conflicts  of  a  single  mind.  The  History  of  Port  Royal 
is  the  history  of  a  great  spiritual  conflict  in  France  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  narrative  is  thus  naturally  of  a  severe  order. 
As  most  of  the  actions  passed  in  the  cells  of  anchorites  and  the 
cloisters  of  a  convent,  there  is  no  subject  for  brilliant  and  pic¬ 
turesque  description,  no  room  for  romance,  and  for  the  infinite 
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diversity  of  cliaracter  offered  by  the  theatre  of  the  world.  The 
incidents  of  court  and  camp,  the  movement  of  politics,  the 
freedom,  chann,  and  variety  of  social  life,  find  no  place  here. 
And  although  under  the  monotonous  uniforms  of  serge  and 
cowl  Sainte-Beuve  has  well  delineated  the  different  natures  of 
such  men  as  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  Jansen,  St.  Cyran,  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  yet  there  is  a  family  resemblance  of  feature; 
the  impression  conveyed  to  us  is  that  of  a  large  picture  in 
neutral  colours.  This  deficiency  was  doid)tless  inherent  in 
the  subject ;  the  discursiveness,  however,  of  the  work  is  some¬ 
times  so  great  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  subject  altogether, 
besides  wdiich,  the  tone  of  the  narrative  is  not  jntched  deep 
enough  to  bring  out  the  most  thrilling  and  grave  effects.  There 
is  some  Avant  of  eloquence  and  fervid  power  Avhich  fails  to  rouse 
emotion,  although  this  is  in  great  measure  compensated  for  by 
the  delicacy  of  the  language,  and  by  refinement  and  truth  of 
observation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  task  Sainte-Beuve  Avrote,  after  the 
fashion  of  Gibbon,  a  faroAvell  to  his  labours ;  the  j)as8age  Avas 
suppressed  in  the  first  edition  but  included  in  the  second,  and 
gave  no  small  disappointment  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  the 
work.  In  taking  leave  of  the  solitaires  of  Port  Royal,  the 
author  addresses  them  thus  : — 

‘  Quelle  doctrine  plus  artificielle  que  la  vutre  !  Vous  avez  toujotm 
parlc  de  la  verite,  et  vous  .avez  tout  sacrifie  a  ce  qui  est  app.aru  soui 
ce  nom;  j’ai  ote,  ii  luanianiere,  un  homme  de  verite  aussi  avant  que  j’ai 
pu  I’atteindre. 

‘  Mais  que  cela  meme  que  e’est  peu !  Que  notre  regard  est  borne, 
qu’il  s’arrete  A’ite  !  qu’il  rcssenible  a  un  prde  llanibeau  alliime  un 
moment  au  milieu  d’une  nuit  immense ;  et  comme  celui  qui  avait  le 

f)lus  a  connaitre  son  objet,  qui  mett<ait  le  plus  d’ambition  a  le  saisir,  et 
e  plus  d’orgucil  ii  le  pcindre,  se  sent  impuissant  et  au-dcssous  de  bb 
tache,  le  jour  oii  la  voyant  ii  i)eu  pres  teruiinee  et  le  resultat  obtenu, 
I’ivresse  de  s<i  force  s’apaise  et  la  defaillance  finale  et  I’inevitable 
degout  le  gagnent  et  ou  il  s’aper(,’oit  a  sou  tour  (ju’il  n’est  qu’une 
illusion  des  plus  fugitives  au  scin  de  I’lllusioii  infinie.’ 

This  assuredly  is  one  of  the  most  mournful  passages  ever 
penned  as  the  conclusion  to  a  Avork,  the  result  of  twenty 
years  of  labour,  commenced  in  strength,  hope,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  the  Avritcr  has  come  to  the  conviction  that  he  is  no 
more  than  •  one  of  the  most  fugitive  of  illusions  in  the  bosom 
‘  of  the  Infinite  Illusion.’  With  the  knowledge  of  this  dreary 
convietion  on  the  part  of  the  Avritcr,  one  cannot  but  marvd 
at  the  vitality  of  his  nature,  which  led  him  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  to  begin,  as  it  were,  a  ueAv  literary  career  and  to  create 
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for  himself  a  new  literary  product,  in  which  he  has  had,  and 
perhaps  is  likely  to  have,  no  rival. 

The  year  1840  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  grand  climacteric  of 
the  life  of  Sainte-Beuve.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  at  being  permanently  healed  from  the  pie- 
tistic  malady  which  had  ravaged  him  for  eleven  years,  and 
which  was  the  result  of  a  ^  grave  affection  morale,  tin  grand 
‘  trouble  de  sensibilite,'  of  w'hich  we  are  left  to  discover  the  cause. 
In  1840,  too,  he  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Bibliotlieque 
Mazarine — a  post  which  assured  bis  material  independence. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  an  Academician  in  the  place  of  Casimir 
Delavigne ;  and  from  1840  to  1848  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
brilliant  and  fortunate  portion  of  his  existence.  He  was 
still  comparatively  young,  his  reputation  was  established,  his 
position  Avas  assured,  he  was  the  friend  and  favourite  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France — among  them  of 
Count  Mole ;  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  best  salons 
of  the  time,  those  of  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie  and  of. Madame 
Recamier,  where  Chateaubriand  Avas  the  supreme  idol,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  croAvd  of  adorers.  The  revolution  of  1848 
came,  hoAvever,  and  the  rudeness  of  its  shock  fell  hard  on 
Sainte-Beuve,  scattered  his  friends,  broke  up  his  associations, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  post  at  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine, 
The  circumstances  Avhich  led  him  to  vacate  his  office  were 
the  more  irritating  from  their  extreme  triviality.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1848,  Sainte-Beuve  had  passed  from  the 
‘  Globe  ’  to  the  ‘  National,'’  when  it  was  under  the  direction 
of  Armand  Carrel,  consequently  he  had  the  reputation  of 
having  been  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  But  it  appears 
that  some  time  previously  to  1848  the  chimney  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  apartment  in  the  edifice  of  the  Mazarin  Library  was 
out  of  order,  and  the  fumiste,  as  the  Avorkman  Avho  attends  to 
such  things  is  styled,  Avas  called  in  to  set  it  to  rights.  Tho 
charge  for  this  repair  Avas,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  oAvner  of  the  building,  Avhich  in  this  case 
was  the  Government.  But  the  charge  for  this  smoky  chimney 
cost  Sainte-Beuve  his  appointment  at  the  Mazarin  Library. 
Amid  the  various  disorders  and  exposures  of  the  revolutioji 
of  1848,  the  ])apers  of  Louis- Philippe  Avere  abstracted  from 
the  Tuileries,  and  a  list  was  framed  from  them  of  those  AA-ho 
had  or  Avere  supposed  to  have  received  secret-service  money 
from  the  late  Government.  In  this  list  Sainte-Beuve’s 
I  name  figured  for  the  sum  of  about  100  francs,  and  the  list 
j  was  published  in  the  ‘  Revue  contemporaine'  This  revelation 
[  overAvhelmed  Sainte-Beuve  with  co^usion  and  astonishment  i 
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decisive  moment  in  the  life  of  Sainte-Beuve.  Long  accustomed 
as  he  now  was  to  the  peaceful  atmosphere  and  the  leisurely 
style  of  writing  of  reviews  and  of  history,  he  had  to  submit 
to  the  rough  collisions  and  imperious  exigencies  of  journalism, 
and  to  address  the  readers  of  a  newspaper  on  topics  of  litera¬ 
ture  amid  the  seething  tumult  and  daily  warfare  of  jxditical 
factions.  It  may  be  said  that  no  one  Avas  so  well  prepared 
'  as  Sainte-Beuve  for  the  task  which  Avas  then  placed  before 
him.  Now  that  insatiable  and  restless  curiosity,  noAV  that 
capacity  for  successive  enthusiasms  and  successive  repentances, 
noAv  that  inexhaustible  love  of  letters  Avhich,  all  united,  had 
I  led  him  to  take  interest  in  all  literary  and  most  social  topics, 

1  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Under  the  new  trial  to  Avhich  he 
!  was  thus  subjected  most  men  Avould  either  have  sunk  and  suc- 
1  cumbed,  or  have  become  as  irremediably  an  intellectual  ruin  as 
I  is  the  case  Avith  the  mass  of  the  Avriters  of  journalism.  Sainte- 
i  Beuve,  throAvn  back  on  his  oAvn  resources,  determined  that  the 

I  article  demanded  of  him  should  be  as  perfect  as  the  limits  of 
time  and  space  Avould  permit ;  and  his  life  for  the  next  few 
years  was  one  of  unceasing  devotion  to  the  perfection  of  his 
Monday  article. 

The  ‘Causeries  de  LundV  were  thus,  indeed,  articles  forged 
upon  the  anvil  of  necessity.  And  when  one  considers  the 
enormous  amount  of  reading  and  observation  Avhich  is  comprised 
within  the  small  compass  of  most  of  these  articles,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  for  about  five  days  of  every  Aveek 
i  Sainte-Beuve  was  almost  invisible  even  to  his  most  intimate 
I  fnends.  He  had  ahvays  the  use  of  a  secretary  from  the  time 
u  ”  toil  I  commenced  his  series  of  the  *  Causeries ;  ’  and  his  amicable 
,  *  ,  f  relations  Avith  his  successive  secretaries  speak  Avell  for  his 
^  '  geniality  of  nature.  In  the  selection  of  a  secretary  he  Avas 
usually  fortunate.  Some  of  these  secretaries  were  not  only 
men  of  unusual  intelligence,  able  to  render  him  assistance  in 
his  researches — for  Avhich  he  has  liberally  acknoAvledged  his 
obligations,  but  became  also  men  of  letters  themselves ;  most 
remained  his  friends  till  death  ;  tAvo  Avere  the  executors  of  his 
till;  and  his  last  secretary,  M.  Troubat,  Avas  his  residuary 
ee.  During,  then,  the  first  three  days  of  each  Aveek,  his 
secretary,  sometimes  assisted  by  Sainte-Beuve,  was  busy  in 
collecting  all  books  and  documents  discoverable  touching  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  in  reading  and  conomenting  on  them  in 
company  with  Sainte-Beuve.  On  the  fourth  day  Sainte-Beuve 
mmated  over  the  article  already  constructed  in  his  head; 
n  the  fifth  he  Avrote  it ;  and  on  the  sixth  he  took  it  down  to 
be  office  of  the  ‘  Constitutionncl,'  and  read  it  over  to  Dr.  Veron 
VOL.  CXXXII.  NO.  CCLXIX.  L 
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who,  though  not  a  man  of  original  power  himself,  had  a  fine  ^ 
sense  of  what  was  likely  to  suit  the  publie.  Sainte-lleuve  ^ 

corrected  the  proofs  at  the  office  of  the  journal,  and  the  ^ 

article  appeared  invariably  every  ISIonday.  ^ 

Such  facility  and  regularity  of  literary  production  are, 
,ponsidering  the  quality  of  the  work,  without  a  ])arallel  in  lite- 
rature,  for  the  ‘  Cuuseries  de  Lundi'  have  been  saluted  on  all  ^ 
sides  as  immortal,  and  will  in  all  probability  live  as  long  as  the 
French  lang^iage.  fl 

Thus  every  Monday  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Cimstitutiomiel  ’  had 
some  new  literary  delicacy  served  up  for  their  entertainment  jjg 
The  I'ange  of  subject  was  of  the  most  varied  character — on  one 
Monday  they  were  able  to  listen  to  the  caustic  repartees  of 
ISIadame  du  Defl'and  ;  on  another  they  might  take  part  in  the 
adventurous  career  of  Ileaumarehais ;  on  another  they  were  * 
introduced  to  the  Persian  jjoet  Ferdousi;  one  week  they  ^ 
might  enjoy  the  quintessence  of  the  biting  wit  of  Chamfort;  jj^^j 
the  next  they  were  put  face  to  face  with  the  sublimity  of 
liossuct,  or  taught  to  sympathise  Avith  the  evangelic  sweetnejs 
of  Fenelon.  8ainte-15euve’s  critical  spirit  Avas  capable  of 
ranging  Avith  equal  freedom  over  the  Avhole  realm  of  French  jjjg 
literature — from  Villehardouin  and  Joinvillc  down  to  George  [  * 
Sand,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Saint-Marc,  Girardin,  Nisard,  andr 
the  less  knoAvn  Avriters  of  his  oAvn  time,  Avith  occasional  but  t 
rare  flights  into  the  regions  of  foreign  history  and  poetry.  The ' 
appreciation  of  their  value  Avas  immediate,  and  M.  Guizot  and  I  _ 
M.  Littrc  are  said  to  have  remarked  of  them,  ‘  Ils  sunt  (Foutajiti 
‘  meilleurs  qii'il  na  pas  le  temps  de  les  tjdter.'  Indeed,  under 
the  pressure  of  rajrid  production,  the  style  of  Saintc-PeuTe ; 
changed  very  sensibly  in  the  ‘  Canscries  de  Lundi.''  Ilis  manner  | 
has  no  longer  the  involved,  oblique,  and  digressive  character  j 
Avhich  is  noticeable  in  his  previous  studies,  but  is  rapid,  direct  i 
and  decisive  ;  his  literary  judgment  noAV  expanded  itself  into 
the  accent  of  conscious  maturity.  We  feel  avc  are  in  the  ^ 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  Avhilc  the  peculiarity  of  hi 
method  invests  his  subject  Avith  minute  biographic  details  and 
historic  incident,  Avhich  add  irresistible  charm  to  the  ])eruMl 
In  fact,  amid  all  the  ranges  of  volumes  Avhieh  fill  our  libn- 
ries,  AVC  doubt  if  more  instructive  or  more  delightful  reading 
is  to  be  found  anyAvhere  than  in  the  twenty-nine  volumee  . 
into  Avhich  the  ‘  Causeries  de  Lundi  ’  have  been  collected.  An  dIhb 

•.  .1  Till  .Ib.1  ^  n  1I»  L]„ 


it  must  be  added  also  that  the  jtroduction  of  such  liighlv 
finished  literary  essays  Aveck  by  Aveck  Avould  have  been  pos'iH  .  ^ 
noAvhere  else  but  in  France, for  noAvhere  else  could  be  founds.  S 


large  a  public  with  taste  and  sympathy  sufficient  to  supper 
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the  courage  of  the  artist  by  appreciation ;  and  nowhere  else  is 
the  personality  of  a  writer  allowed  so  fair  and  free  an  address 
to  the  public  in  a  daily  newspaper.  The  coup  (Tetat  of  1851 
exercised,  like  the  revolution  of  1848,  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  career  of  Sainte-Beuve.  As  is  well  known,  he  rapidly  gave 
in  his  adherence  to  the  new  Government.  It  is  not  for  us  here 
to  justify  or  condemn  his  jxilitical  conduct ;  the  fact,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  that  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  suited  for  active  political 
life,  and  did  not  desire  to  take  part  in  it,  animated  as  he  was 
with  the  conviction  that  politics  and  pure  literature  (in  which 
be  felt  his  real  vocation  to  lie)  require  different  capacities  for 
their  successful  prosecution.  Moreover  he  had,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  no  love  of  revolutions ;  he  desired  a  stable 
government,  and  that  not  on  the  selfish  view  alone  that  civil 
peace  is  more  congenial  to  the  steady  development  of  art  and 
literature,  but  from  views  of  humanity  also ;  for  Sainte-Beuve 
had  ready  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  distress  w'hich  weighed  heavily  on 
the  industrial  portion  of  the  population  of  France  during  the 
days  of  the  short-lived  Kepublic.  He  consequently  rallied  to 
the  Empire ;  nor  did  he  do  so  tacitly,  but  in  the  month  of 
August,  1852,  he  published  an  article  styled  Lrs  Regrets  in  the 
columns  of  the  ‘  Constihitiotinel,'  w'hich  made  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
and  as  he  flattered  himself,  ^  porta  en  plein  stir  Tetat  major  des 
'talons'  This  article  excited,  indeed,  no  small  degree  of  tempo¬ 
rary  ill-feeling  against  Sainte-Beuve.  Of  its  good  taste  or 
expediency  there  may  be  much  question.  It  was  directed, 
under  the  semblance  of  advice,  against  old  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  who  had  'taken  an  active  part  in  the  Government  of 
Louis-Philippe,  and  rallied  them  on  the  inconsolable  airs  they 
had  given  themselves  since  the  coujt  dtkat.  The  caustic  and 
lubtle  power  of  insinuation  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  was  a 
master  turned  the  advice  into  a  satire.  With  malicious  gravity 
and  with  the  air  of  a  sceptical  physician,  he  signalised  the 
existence  of  new  moral  maladies,  le  mal  du  pouvoir  perdu  and 
fe  mal  de  la  parole  perdue,  and  prescribed  remedies  for  their 
treatment.  Of  its  general  tone  a  notion  may  be  fomied  by  the 
following  sentence : — 

‘  Surtout  je  ne  puis,  poiur  mon  conipte,  avoir  grande  pitie  des  gens 
nnquels  il  n’est  arriv6  d’autre  malheur  inconsolable  que  cclui  de  no 
Be  plus  gouverner.’ 

This  article  is  believed  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  writer  the  unfavourable  reception  which  he  met 
with  on  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Latin  Poetry 
j  »t  the  Collei/e  de  France,  previously  to  which  he  had  passed 
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from  the  ‘  Constitutionnel  ’  to  the  ‘  Moniteiir'  The  Imperial 
Government  could  not  fail  to  reward  in  some  way  the  most 
hrilliant  of  the  literary  ornaments  of  its  career,  who  had  thus 
openly  declared  himself  its  supporter.  But,  as  is  well  known, 
Avhen  Sainte-Bcuve  appeared  in  his  professorial  chair,  the 
audience,  which  on  such  occasions  is  composed  partly  of 
students  and  partly  of  the  general  public,  raised  such  a  chari¬ 
vari,  to  use  the  French  term,  that  the  pi’ofessor  was  obliged  to 
desist,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  send  in  his  resignation.  The 
man  who  had  written  in  the  ‘  National  ’  under  Armand  Carrel 
— who  was  supposed,  though  falsely,  to  have  been  in  the  pay 
of  Louis- Phili])pe’s  Government— was  treated  as  a  political 
apostate,  and  the  ])olitieal  animosity  thus  set  in  motion  found 
ready  allies  in  old  literary  rancours  long  waiting  for  explosion. 

Sainte-Bcuve,  not  without  some  diminution  of  public  favour, 
continued  his  ‘  Canscries  ’  in  the  ‘  Monitmr^  in  the  ‘  Athi- 
^  ncBum  franqais,'  and  the  ‘  lievne  contemporaine  he  went 
back,  however,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  ‘  ConstitutionneV  to 
return  again  to  the  ‘  Moniteur.''  It  was  remarked  that  his 
manner  changed  again  slightly  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Moni- 
‘  tenr ;  ’  and,  indeed,  if  a  writer  is,  like  Samte-Beuve,  at  all 
of  an  impressionable  nature,  a  different  medium  of  periodical 
publication  does  always  modify,  in  some  way,  his  form  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  long  and  wide  columns  of  the  ‘  Moniteur,'  and 
the  official  atmosphere  of  the  journal  in  this  case,  rendered 
Salute- Ben ve’s  style  slightly  more  diffusive  and  slightly  more 
dignified.  The  first  scries  of  ‘  Camerivs  ’  ended  in  1856,  but 
a  new  series  commenced  in  1862,  entitled  the  ‘  Nouvcaui 
‘  Landis.''  In  this  series,  Sainte-Bcuve,  although  he  docs  not 
<lebar  himself  from  still  exploring  the  ancient  domains  of 
literary  interest,  seems  to  have  had  at  heart  especially  the 
desire  to  do  justice  to  all  the  rising  literary  talents  of  the  day. 
The  spirit  of  literary  curiosity'  and  attraction  for  novelty  was 
as  strong  in  him  as  ever,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  produ^ 
lions  of  Flaubert,  F eydeau,  Taine,  Scherer,  Kenan,  the  brothers 
Goncourt,  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  Lecomte  dc  Lisle,  was  as 
generous  as  it  was  impartial.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  veteran 
in  literature  bestowing  such  warm  and  active  interest  on  the 
works  of  those  who  arc  in  the  early  morning  of  their  literary 
life ;  and  though  with  his  fine  literary  taste  nursed  on  pure 
literary'  traditions,  he  must  have  strained  his  liberality  to  the 
utmost  in  the  case  of  writers  of  the  Flaubert  and  Feydeau 
scho(d,  yet  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  geniality,  catholi¬ 
city,  vivacity  of  nature,  and  desire  for  literary  progress  which 
distinguished  him  uj)  to  the  very  last  moments  of  his  life. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  amicable  than  his  relations  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  literary  profession,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  literary  j)atriarch,  whose  smile  of  approval  was  as  valuable 
as  a  diploma  of  rank.  And  further,  in  these  later  studies  of 
his  are  to  be  found  significant  traces  that  his  largely  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature  had  led  liim  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  social  problems  of  the  time ;  as  an  instance  of  which 
may  be  noticed  his  studies  on  the  writings  of  ^I.  Le  I’lay,  the 
author  of  the  work  on  the  general  condition  of  European  work¬ 
men,  of  ‘  La  Iteforme  nodule,'  and  lately  of  a  work  called 
*  V Organisation  (la  Travail'  In  fact,  his  active  spirit  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  ever  busy'  with  new  historical  and  social  investiga¬ 
tions  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Ills  last  elaborate  essay' 
was  on  the  career  of  General  .fomini,  in  which  he  astonished 
even  his  intimate  friends  by  the  vigour  and  ease  with  which,  at 
this  late  hour,  he  overcame  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  as  a  further  example  of  his  increasing  interest  in  social 
matters,  he  was  engaged  immediately  before  his  decease  in 
enlarging  into  a  substantial  work  a  very  remarkable  paper  in 
the  ‘  Revue  contemporaine,'  on  the  social  refoi'iner,  Proudhon. 

Such  arc  the  vicissitudes  of  public  favour,  that  Sainte-Peuve, 
who  was  driven  from  his  professorial  chair  by'  a  liberal  or  illi¬ 
beral  demonstration  in  1851,  was  at  his  death  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  France.  Nor  are  the  reasons  for  this  change 
at  all  mysterious.  Sainte-Beuve,  with  his  active  j)rogressivc 
spirit,  sympathised  warmly  with  every  form  of  social  progress : 
but,  as  we  have  already  j)oiuted  out,  he  was  no  friend  of  dis¬ 
order  or  revolution — social  change,  to  be  beneficial  in  his  view, 
should  be  brought  about  by  peaceful  evolution.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  he  rallied  to  the  Empire  in  1851,  and  was  named 
a  senator  on  acount  of  his  distinguished  position  as  a  man  of 
letters  in  1865,  he  was  painfully  sensible  of  the  almost  absolute 
divorce  which  existed  between  the  highest  cultivated  intelli¬ 
gence  and  political  power  under  the  Imperial  sy'stem,  although 
He  was  far  from  laying  at  the  door  of  the  Government  the 
whole  blame  of  whatever  decline  has  taken  place  in  French 
literature  and  art  since  the  coup  d'dat.  Indeed,  as  to  this 
latter  point,  he  was  extremely  sceptical  whether  a  fresh  birth 
of  a  brilliant,  rich,  and  varied  literature  was  possible  at  all 
in  France  since  1851 ;  he  imagined  the  causes  of  this  decline 
to  lie  deeper  than  in  the  conditions  of  political  powei’.  But  he 
I  censured  the  Goveniment  for  not  having  made  further  ad- 
I  Vances  towards  the  intellectual  classes  in  the  way  of  concilia- 
I  tion ;  and  although  he  spoke  but  very  rarely  in  the  Senate,  on 
one  occasion  he  made  a  remai'kable  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
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public  instruction,  and  of  his  friend,  M.  Renan,  which  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Imperial  zealots  among  the  senators  to  frenzy; 
this  independent  attitude  of  Sainte-Beuve  not  only  gained  back 
to  him  the  goodwill  of  estranged  friends,  but  excited  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  students  of  I*aris.  The  opinion  of  the  student 
body  of  the  French  capital  is  regarded  -with  indifference  by  no 
prominent  man  of  letters  in  France;  and  when  a  deputation 
from  the  schools  of  Paris  laid  at  the  feet  of  Sainte-Beuve  the 
homage  of  their  fellow-students  on  this  occasion,  he  regarded 
the  demonstration  with  immense  satisfaction,  as  a  complete 
reparation  of  an  ancient  wrong.  The  reputation  for  liberalism 
which  he  thus  recovered  was  increased  by  his  passing  shortly 
afterwards  from  the  ‘  Moniteiir'  to  the  ‘  Temps'  He  greeted 
warmly  the  new  birth  of  liberalism  signalised  by  the  electioni 
of  1869;  and  when  the  Chambers  met  after  the  elections, 
about  two  months  before  his  death,  he  prepared  a  speech  in 
which  he  criticised  the  past  jK>licy  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of 
a  more  liberal  system.  This  speech  he  was  unable  from  illness 
to  pronounce  in  the  Senate  ;  but  the  draft  of  it  was  published 
in  all  the  public  journals.  So  that  Sainte-Beuve  died  in  the  full 
odour  of  Liberalism,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  his 
free-thinking  opinions  and  the  manner  of  his  interment, 
combined  with  his  popularity  among  the  younger  men  of 
letters  to  give  his  funeral  the  air  of  a  Liberal  demonstration. 

It  remains  for  us  to  attempt  to  characterise  the  critical 
method  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  indicate  in  what  respects  it  seems 
to  us  defective.  Some  one  remarked  of  him,  Sainte-Beuve  tells 
us,  that  he  was  ‘  un  assez  hon  juge,  mais  il  n'avait  pas  de  code' 
To  this  restriction  Sainte-Beuve  demurred,  and  he  has  inci¬ 
dentally  in  various  Causeries  set  forth  the  theory  upon  which 
he  founded  his  literary  appreciations.  In  forming  his  method, 
he  was  no  doubt  influenced  in  a  considerable  measure  by  Ae 
impressions  left  by  his  early  scientific  and  physiological  studies 
for  the  medical  profession.  He  says  in  one  of  his  Causeries:— 

‘  La  littcrature,  la  production  littdraire,  n’est  point  pour  moi  distinete 
ou  du  moins  separable  du  reste  de  I’homme  et  de  son  organisation ;  ji 
puis  gohter  une  oeuvre,  muis  il  m’est  difficile  de  la  juger  ind^pendam- 
ment  de  la  connaissance  de  rhomme  m^me ;  et  je  dirais  volontien  tel 
arbre,  tel  fruit.  L’dtude  littdraire  me  m^ne  aussi  tout  naturellement  i 
I’dtude  morale.’ 

Some  exception  must,  we  think,  be  taken  to  this  propoa- 
tion  of  Sainte-Beuve — viewed  as  a  general  principle  of  sestoetk 
criticism.  Our  belief  is,  that  our  estimate  of  any  literary  woA 
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system,  some  ideas  in  common  with  the  celebrated  theories  of 
M.  Taine,  and  those  of  fimile  Deschanel,  in  his  work  styled 
*  La  Phijsioloyie  dcs  ^crivuins  et  des  Artistes^  an  *  Lssat  de 
‘  Critifjue  uaturelle.'  The  tendency  of  criticism  is  no  doubt 
working  in  that  direction.  Sainte-Beuve,  however,  in  his 
articles  on  M.  Taine  or  M.  Deschanel,  takes  care  to  make 
clear  how  far  he  stops  short  of  the  materialist  principles  of 
these  Avriters.  M.  Taine,  Avith  his  famous  theory  by  Avhich  he 
makes  literary  talent  to  be  a  combined  proiluct  of  the  race,  the 
milieu,  and  the  moment,  attempts  through  it  to  construct  the 
brain  of  an  author,  fibre  by  fibre  and  cell  by  cell.  Given  the 
race,  the  milieu,  and  the  moment,  add  so  much  phosphorus  for 
the  brain,  so  much  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  bones,  and  so 
much  carbon  for  the  body,  and  your  genius  can  be  constructed 
for  you.  Sainte-Beuve  sIioavs,  hoAvever,  hoAv  utterly  ineffective 
is  M.  Taine’s  system  to  account  for  the  singular  apparition  of 
genius,  and  for  its  diversity : — 

‘  Supposez  tin  grand  talent  du  moins,  supposez  le  moule,  ou  mieux, 
le  miroir  magique  d’un  seid  vrai  poete  brise  dans  le  bcrccau  de  sa 
naissance,  il  n’en  ressuscitera  plus  jamais  un  autre  qui  soit  exactcment 
le  meme  ni  qui  eu  tienne  lieu.  II  n’y  a  de  chaque  vrai  poete  qu’un 
exemplaire. 

‘  Je  prends  un  autre  exemple  de  cette  specialitd  unique  de  talent. 
Paul  et  Virginie  porte  certainemeut  des  traces  de  son  dpoque ;  mais  a 
Paul  et  Virginie  n’avait  pas  etc,  on  pourrait  soutenir  par  toutes  sortea 
de  mesurements  speciaux  et  plausiblcs,  qu’il  dtait  impossible  i  un 
livre  de  cette  qualite  virginale  de  naitre  dans  la  corruption  du  dix- 
huiti^me  siecle ;  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  seul  I’a  pu  faire.  C’est  qu’il 
n’y  a  rien,  je  le  repute,  de  plus  imprdvu  que  le  talent,  et  il  ne  serait 
pas  le  talent  s’il  n’etait  iraprdvu,  s’il  n’etait  un  seul  centre  plusieurs,  un 
seul  entre  tons.’ 

Leaving,  hoAvever,  such  questionable  theories  aside,  and  re¬ 
garding  Sainte-Beuve’s  Essays  simply  as  biographical  literary  |j 
studies — they  are  in  this  respect  most  estimable ;  his  know- 1 
ledge  of  human  nature  is  great,  he  has  Avide  sympathy  with  all  I 
its  sentiments,  emotions  and  passions,  his  OAvn  poetic  instincts  f 
and  poetic  fineness  of  expression  have  free  and  constant  exer¬ 
cise,  while  his  delicacy  of  percej)tion  is  such  that  an  expression, 
sometimes  the  frequent  use  of  a  Avord  or  even  a  single  word, 
Avill  act  as  a  revelation  of  a  leading  trait  of  a  character.  Such 
admirable  biographical  essays  in  so  small  a  compass  are  no- 
Avhere  else  to  be  found.  They  are  miniatures  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  Avorkmanship. 

His  faculty  of  criticism  is  also  beyond  measure  admirable,  and 
his  taste  had,  as  Ave  have  noted,  toned  down  considerably  in  his 
later  years.  What  rare  qualities  and  conspiring  circumstances 
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were  necessary  in  his  opinion  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of 
a  delicate  histe,  he  has  left  a  record  in  a  note  written  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  his  library. 

‘  La  jeunesse  eat  trop  ardente  pour  avoir  du  gofit.  Pour  avoir  du 
gofit  il  ne  sulHt  pas  d’avoir  on  soi  la  faculte  dc  gouter  Ics  belles  et 
douccs  choses  de  I’esprit ;  il  faut  encore  des  livres,  une  ame  libre  et 
vacaiite,  redevenue  coniine  innocente,  non  livri'e  aux  jiasslons,  non 
affairee,  non  boiurelec  d’iiprcs  soins  et  d’inqiiietudes  positives,  une  aine 
desinteressee  et  nienic  exeniptc  du  feu  trop  ardent  de  la  composition, 
non  cn  proie  a  sa  propre  verve  iusoleute ;  il  faut  du  repos,  de  roubli, 
du  silence,  de  I’espace  autour  de  soi.  Que  de  conditions,  meinc  quand 
on  a  en  soi  la  faculte  de  les  gofiter,  pour  jouir  des  clioses  delicates !  ’ 

If  tve  accept  these  conditions  laid  down  by  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  they  are  worth  reflecting  on,  and  add  to  them  the  maxim 
of  Vauvenargues,  ‘  il  faut  avoir  de  tame  pour  avoir  du  gouty  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  formation  of  a  taste  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  human  achievements,  and  one  to  which  the 
conditions  of  the  present  busy  age  are  not  very  favourable. 

That  the  taste  of  Sainte-Beuve  advanced  with  his  years  in 
delicacy  and  refinement  is  indisputable.  Nevertheless,  with  all 
its  delicacy  and  universality,  there  is  one  fundamental  deficiency, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘  Indifference,’  which 
he  laid  down  in  the  article  before  alluded  to  on  Bayle-,  as  one 
of  the  distinguishing  equalities  of  a  writer.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Sainte-Beuve  had  some  taste  for  the  sublime,  since  he 
has  shown  frequent  traces  of  it  in  his  ^£tude  sur  Virgile'  and  in 
other  essays ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  taste  to  which  he  did 
not  show  a  devotion  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  which 
he  bestowed  on  inferior  kinds  of  literary  beauty.  Hence  it  is, 
however,  that  he  w'as  enabled  to  rescue  so  many  obscure  writers 
and  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  from  oblivion ;  for  large  is 
the  number  of  writers  and  persons  of  small  account  in  history ; 
such  existences  cachees,  as  he  professed,  had  an  attraction  for  him, 
whose  lives  by  mere  force  of  human  sympathy  and  elaborate  care 
he  has  invested  with  attraction  for  the  reader.  His  minute  and 
fine  manner  of  criticism  is  ajiplicable  equally  to  small  and  to 
great  men,  to  small  events  and  to  great  ones ;  it  is  in  fact  like  a 
magic  optic  glass  which  would  diminish  great  objects  and  mag¬ 
nify  small  ones  till  all  appear  of  equal  magnitude.  There  is  a 
certain  want  of  j)erception  of  the  difference  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  one  class  of  talent  and  another,  a  certain  want  of  eleva¬ 
tion  of  vision  and  fire  and  depth  in  the  flow  of  his  enthusiasm. 
His  natural  taste,  indeed,  was  such  as  led  him  to  prefer  what 
may  be  called  regulated  and  hai’monious  talents  to  extrava¬ 
gant  and  overflowing  and  even  colossal  genius.  This  natural 
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taste  was  rendered  still  more  predominant  by  culture ;  conse¬ 
quently  in  English  literature  such  poets  as  Pope  and  Cowper, 
on  both  of  whom  he  has  written  fine  essays,  were  more  con¬ 
genial  to  him  than  Shakspeare  or  jMilton. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  shortcomings,  he  was  a  writer 
of  European  renown  and  of  marvellous  elegance,  of  wondrous 
fertility  and  inexhaustible  energy.  And  whatever  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  the  settled  mood  of  scepticism  into  which 
he  subsided  during  his  later  years,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
inextinguishable  love  of  literature  and  genial  sympathy  with 
humanity  which  supplied  to  him  the  place  of  religion  and 
animated  him  up  to  his  death.  As  a  pure  man  of  letters  it  will 
be  long,  we  imagine,  before  France,  and  perhaps  even  Europe, 
will  produce  his  rival ;  he  was  an  epitome  of  the  finest  culture 
of  modern  time. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  Itlstorif,from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Fmjn’re.  liy  (xKORGE 
Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1869. 

2.  A  Manual  of  the  Ancient  Ilistorif  of  the  East  to  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Median  Wars.  Ry  F.  Lknormant,  Sub- 
Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  and  E. 
CiiEVALLiER,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
London;  1869. 

^IIE  historian,  it  may  be  safely  said,  has  to  deal  only  with 
“*■  facts ;  and  unless  the  deeds  which  he  relates  as  facts  have 
been  actually  done  by  men,  his  toil  is  altogether  wasted.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  subject  which  he  chooses  to  treat,  he  must  be  able 
to  bring  his  facts  before  us  with  the  clearness  which  would  be 
needed  to  establish  a  fact  in  a  modern  court  of  justice,  or  he 
must  confess  his  inability  to  do  so.  His  assertions  must  rest 
on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  or  of  contemporaries  to  whom 
those  eye-witnesses  have  related  their  share  in  the  several  inci¬ 
dents  narrated,  or  he  must  admit  candidly  that  he  can  appeal  to 
no  such  testimony.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  discovered  evidence  which  his  predecessors  had  neglected 
or  forgotten ;  or  he  may  exhibit  in  a  new  light  facts  which  must 
matenally  affect  our  judgment  of  a  given  man  or  a  given  a^e; 
but  in  no  case  shall  we  be  called  upon  to  accept  any  conclusioo 
as  really  ascertained  except  on  evidence  of  a  kind  which  would 
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suffice  to  bring  home  to  a  criminal  a  charge  involving  pains  and 
penalties;  in  no  case  will  he  appeal  to  any  secondary  motives 
or  lay  claim  to  a  power  of  divination,  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  solution  of 
historical  enigmas. 

To  take  an  instance — the  story  of  the  great  Earl  Godwine 
has  been  told  by  writers  who  lived  in  his  own  day  as  well  as 
by  men  who  took  up  the  tale  after  he  was  dead.  The  story  is 
not  without  difficulties,  and  some  of  these  difficulties  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  perplexing.  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  weigh 
every  ax’gument  which  a  historian  may  urge  in  favour  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  in  connexion  with  the  murder  of  the  JEtheling 
Alfred,  because  on  the  evidence  of  strictly  contemporaneous 
writers  we  are  as  well  assured  of  the  general  sequence  of  the 
history  as  we  are  of  the  course  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  present  century.  "NVe  should  refuse  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  question  if  the  historian,  while  pleading  the  cause  of 
Godwine,  should  be  obliged  to  admit  his  ignorance  of  the  time 
in  which  Godwine  lived,  and  to  lay  before  us  the  reasons  which 
led  some  to  place  him  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  while 
others  made  him  the  contemporary  of  King  John.  Nor  would 
our  resolution  be  shaken  if  we  were  told  that  our  knowledge  of 
Godwine  was  obtained  from  bricks  on  which  his  name  was 
found  written  in  a  way  which  made  it  very  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  be  deciphered  as  Godgifu,  and  that  we  had  no 
means  for  determining  the  order  in  which  the  several  kings 
reigned  with  whom  Godwine  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
contact. 

Such,  to  speak  briefly,  are  the  convictions  with  which  we 
have  always  taken  up  the  w’orks  of  writers  who  profess  to  tell 
us  of  things  that  were  done,  whether  in  our  own  land  or  in  any 
other.  Our  one  wish  and  determination  has  been  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  not  to  give  the  name  of  facts  to  any  probabilities, 
surmises,  and  conjectures.  In  other  words,  we  have  felt  that 
our  obligations  differed  in  no  essential  respects  from  those  of 
jurymen,  and  that  our  duty  is  honestly  to  fulfil  that  trust  in 
spite  of  impassioned  appeals  to  our  feelings  or  of  warnings  that 
we  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  rich  stores  of  information  if  we 
remain  obstinate.  This  sense  of  duty  alone  impels  us  to  notice 
many  volumes  which  otherwise  we  should  have  been  well 
content  to  pass  by  in  silence ;  and  we  thus  find  ourselves  con¬ 
strained  once  more,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  the  educap 
tion  of  the  youn^,  to  call  attention  to  two  works  in  which 
fictions  are  exhibited  as  likelihoods  and  probabilities  are  trans¬ 
muted  into  facts.  This  not  very  grateful  ofiSce  we  shall  perform 
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as  briefly  as  possible,  only  claiming  for  ourselves  the  real  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  that  historical  science  to  which  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  hostile,  and  which  nothing  can  retard  so  effectually 
as  ingenious  manipulations,  whether  of  alleged  historical  facts, 
or  of  the  bare  chronology  of  a  long  series  of  ages  with  the 
scantiest  sprinkling  of  incidents  or  with  no  incidents  at  all. 
The  merits  of  the  two  manuals  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak ' 
are  not  our  immediate  concern.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  them 
that  such  treatises  must  be  the  result  of  great,  even  if  it  be 
sometimes  misdirected,  industry,  and  that  they  may  be  even 
entitled  to  the  higher  praise  of  accuracy  when  they  treat  of 
times  for  which  we  have  the  unquestioned  testimony  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers.  We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  depreciate 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  especially  as  a  gcograjdier,  but 
if  he  has  put  forth  as  fact  that  which  appears  to  us  not  to  be 
fact,  we  are  bound  to  say  so,  and  to  give  our  reasons  for  so 
speaking;  and  if  Ave  can  ])r()ve  that  he  has  done  this  in  all 
parts  of  Ills  work  for  Avhich  he  has  not  contemjAorary  authority, 
it  will  follow’  that  his  book  is  not  fitted  to  be  placed  as  a 
manual  in  the  hands  of  the  young  or  of  any  avIio  have  not  the 
power  and  the  Avill  to  submit  all  his  statements  to  a  stringent 
scrutiny. 

We  are,  however,  in  no  w’ay  called  upon  to  examine  minutely 
ground  which  Ave  have  already  traversed ;  nor  shall  Ave  retrace 
our  steps  any  more  than  a  comparison  of  Mr.  RaAvlinson’s 
Manual  Avith  that  of  ^I.  Lenormant  may  render  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  do  so.  We  have  already  said,  for  reasons  Avhich 
have  never  been  met,  that  throughout  Mr.  llaAvlinson’s  Chal- 
daean  history  there  is  scarcely  a  single  statement  Avhich  may 
not  be  put  down  to  guessAvork,  unAvarranted  inferences,  or 
sheer  assumption.*  We  have  slioAvn  by  his  oAvn  admissiom 
that  the  whole  of  his  Assyrian  history  is  a  piece  of  patcliAVork 
riddled  with  gaps  of  alarming  size ;  that  the  monuments  thus 
far  recovered  have  yielded  in  many  instances  nothing  more 
than  names,  or  contain  statements  Avhich  for  purposes  of  genuine 
history  are  useless ;  that  the  names  so  recovered  (and  not  a  few 
remain  illegible)  have  been  in  great  part  arranged  after  the 
exercise  of  much  ingenuity  and  many  conjectures,  and  that  of 
not  a  feAv  of  these  ancient  monarchs  he  knows  nothing  Avhatever. 
It  is  perhaps  even  a  more  serious  charge  that  he  has  noAV  put 
forth  a  manual  of  ancient  history  in  Avhich  the  same  assump¬ 
tions  are  made  and  the  same  artificial  chronology  is  exhibited, 
Avhile  the  misgivings  Avhich  he  could  not  conceal  in  his  larger 


*  Edin.  Kev.,  Jaiiiuiry  18G7,  No.  cclv.  p.  IIC. 
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work  are  here  carefully  suppressed.  If  it  be  urged  that  results 
only  can  be  placed  before  young  students  in  a  manual  which 
must  take  a  survey  of  all  ancient  history  in  the  compass  of  a 
few  hundred  iiages,  the  answer  must  be  that  inattere  about 
which  we  have  admitted  our  uncertainty  or  our  ignorance  are 
not  converted  into  facts  because  we  no  longer  speak  of  our¬ 
selves  as  doubtful  or  ignorant,  and  therefore  cannot  be  honestly 
given  as  results  established  by  trustworthy  evidence.  No 
results  except  such  as  are  so  ascertained  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  a  manual  for  the  young,  unless  they  are  in  each  case  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  as  uncertain  or  as  reached  by  a  system  of  in¬ 
genious  guesswork.  The  student  who  takes  Mr.  Kawlinson  as 
a  guide  through  the  supposed  annals  of  any  country  before 
periods  for  which  we  have  the  undoubted  testimony  of  con- 
tem|)orary  writers,  will  find  himself  plunged  in  a  Serbonian 
bog;  and  if  his  sense  of  truthfulness  is  not  permanently 
weakened  by  the  immersion,  he  may  be  forgiven  if,  when  he 
has  made  his  way  out  of  the  sw-amps,  he  should  feel  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  been  deceived.  In  the 
Manual  the  student  will  read  that  ‘  the  names  of  the  Kings  in 
‘  the  lists  of  Berosus  are  lost ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  men- 
‘  tioned  by  name  forty-nine  Chaldaean  monarchs,  whose  reigns 
‘  covered  a  space  of  458  years,  from  about  b.c.  2000  to  about 
‘  B.C.  1543.’  *  He  will  discover  only  by  turning  to  Mr.  Raw- 
linson’s  larger  work  that  this  statement  of  Berosus  (the  ‘  great 
‘  authority,’  whose  history  ‘  has  been  confinned  in  numerous 
‘  {X)ints,  and  never  once  contradicted  by  the  cuneiform  monu- 
‘  ments  ’  f)  must  be  explained  away ;  and  that  as  458  years 
give  not  ten  years  a-piece  to  these  forty-nine  kings  ‘  we  may 
‘  coiyecture  that  Berosus  intended  to  allow  ’  either  nineteen  or 
twenty-nine  kings  to  his  third  dynasty — in  short,  that  the 
number  on  his  lists  was  not  forty -nine.  He  will  then  read  that 
‘  the  primaeval  monuments  of  the  country  have  yielded  memo- 
‘  rials  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings  who  probably  belonged  to  this 
‘  early  period ;  ’  he  must  go  to  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  ‘  Ancient 
‘  Monarchies  ’  to  learn  that  of  the  first  twelve  kings  of  this 
Berosianline  the  njime  of  Urukh  only  has  been  recovered ;  that 
Urukh  ‘  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  ’  by  his  son,  whose  name 
Mr.  Kawlinson  thinks  was  Elgi  or  Ilgi,  and  of  whom  ‘  our  know- 
‘  ledge  is  exceedingly  scanty,’  and  that  if  these  two  kings  are 
rightly  placed,  they  were  followed  by  three  others,  of  whom 
‘  we  do  not  possess  any  monumental  records ;  ’  $  that  some  time 


•  Piige  2G.  See  Edin.  Rev.,  Janu.ary  1867,  p.  120. 

{  See  Edin.  Rev.,  Jann.nry  1867,  p.  133. 
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later  a  new  dynasty  began  with  Chedorlaomer,  who  is  divided 
into  two  inonarchs,  as  Sesostris  is  divided  among  three ;  *  that 
the  second  of  these  two  personages  had  a  son  named  Arid-Sin, 
who  is  made  to  succeed  him  although  the  monuments  do  not 
say  that  he  did  ;  that,  after  a  blank  of  forty  years,  Ismidagon 
reigned,  whose  date  depends  on  the  view  taken  by  Sennacherib 
of  events  in  Assyrian  history  four  centuries  before  his  own 
day,  and  on  the  supposed  opinion  of  Tiglath-pileser  respecting 
the  date  of  a  temple  which  he  had  rebuilt ;  t  that  Ismidagon  wa« 
folloAved  by  a  son  whose  name  it  is  not  easy  to  read,  and  who 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  son  ‘  Gunguna  or  Gurguna,  (rf 
‘  whom  nothing  but  the  name,  which  is  itself  very  doubtful,  ig 
‘  recorded ;  ’  that  some  time  later  we  have  a  king  named 
Naramsin,  and  then  another  who  ‘  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity 
‘  with  Naramsin,’  or  in  other  words  is  as  old  as  Naramsin,  but 
who  is  nevertheless  placed  half  a  century  later,  and  to  whom  ' 
(for  no  particular  reason,  it  would  seem)  it  is  proposed  to  giye 
the  name  of  Sinshada ;  that  these  monarchs  are  followed  by  t  j 
series  of  kings  whose  names  exhibit  the  syllable  Sin,  as  many  l 
names  of  English  kings  have  the  syllable  Ed  or  Hen  ;  that  the 
other  parts  of  these  names  cannot  be  properly  deciphered,  and  * 
that  the  sequence  of  these  kings  is  not  known  ;  that  after  them  , 
came  two  others  who  are  really  knoAvn  to  have  been  father  and  i 
son,  but  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  after  them  tAvo  only 
have  left  legible  records,  and  of  these  there  is  not  much  (we 
should  say  there  is  nothing)  to  tell. 

These  mysterious  Chaldaeans  (who,  as  Mr.  RaAvlinson  allows, 
did  not  call  themselves  Chaldseans)  were  ‘  succeeded,’  the  stu* 
dent  of  the  Manual  Avill  learn,  ‘  by  Arabs  who  hold  the  dorai* 

‘  nion  for  245  years,  when  they  too  are  superseded  by  a  race 
‘  not  named,  but  probably  Assyrian.’  He  will  find  only  by 
reference  to  the  ‘  Ancient  Monarchies  ’  that  this  change  was  the 
result  of  an  arduous  struggle  which  is  straightway  inferred 
from  the  high  spirit  of  the  Chaldmans,  much  as  a  bloody  war 
between  James  II.  and  William  III.  in  this  country  might, 
after  our  history  Is  lost,  be  inferred  from  the  high  spirit  of  the  i 
English.  But  if  the  student  should  think  that  thus  far  he  has 
been  fed  on  scanty  and  not  very  nutritious  food  and  that  • 
things  are  not  much  improved  in  the  Second  Period,  for  the  i 
earlier  portion  of  Avhich  (from  about  B.C.  1260  to  n.C.  909), 

*  Sir  G.  LcAvia,  ‘  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,’  309. 

t  ‘  Ancient  Monaichies,’  i.  207  ;  ii.  291.  Edin.  Kev.,  Jiuiuary  1867, 
p.  135.  ^ 
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the  monuments  furnish  only  ‘  some  nine  or  ten  discontinuous 
‘  royal  names,’  he  will  feel  relieved  on  being  told  that  for  the 
later  portion,  ‘from  li.c.  909  to  b.c.  745,  the  chronology  is 
‘  exact  and  the  materials  for  history  are  abundant.’  The 
summary  of  this  history  in  the  Manual  begins  with  these 
worils : — 

‘  Line  of  Kinj^a  : — Asshur-clanin-il  I.  Reign  ended  B.c.  909.  Suc¬ 
cessor,  his  son  Hu-likh-khus  III,  (Iva-lush).  Reigned  from  n.c.  909  to 
889.  Successor,  his  son  Tiglathi-Nin  II.  Reigned  from  B.c.  889  to 
886.  Warred  in  Niphates.  Asshur-idanni-pal  I,  (Sardanapalus),  his 
son,  succeeded.’  (Page  29.) 

Here  we  have  only  to  say  that  either  Mr.  Rawlinson  has 
discovered  some  fresh  evidence  of  his  second  Tiglathi-Nin 
since  the  publication  of  his  former  volumes  or  he  has  not. 
If  he  has,  that  evidence  should  have  been  given.  If  he 

has  not,  we  say  now,  as  we  said  three  years  ago,  that  this 

king  has  been  created  by  the  Camden  Professor  and  put  in 
this  place  because  Asshur-idanni-pal  speaks  of  certain  sculp¬ 
tures  as  set  uj)  by  his  ancestors  Tiglath-pileser  and  Tiglathi- 
Nin,  and  inasmuch  as  so  careful  a  thinker  and  so  accurate  an 
historian  as  Asshur-idanni-pal  w'ould  not  place  after  Tiglath- 
pileser  a  king  who  came  before  him,  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  second  Tiglathi-Nin,  ivho  may  be  conveniently 
made  to  fill  this  corner;  a  conclusion  as  valuable  as  the  in¬ 
ference  that  there  has  been  a  first  and  a  second  queen  Anne, 
if  it  should  be  found  that  some  later  sovereign  has  sjwken 

anywhere  of  the  times  or  acts  of  Anne  or  William  III.  In 

other  words,  the  chronology  is  not  exact,  and  for  this  king  at 
least  we  Irave  no  historical  materials  at  all.  The  monarch  is  a 
fiction,  and  the  chronology'  a  more  or  less  ingenious  aiTange- 
ment  of  numbers. 

Happily  ill  this  historical  in([uiry  it  has  never  been  necessary 
for  us  to  throw'  doubts  on  the  decipherment  or  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  cuneiform  or  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  W e  are  ready 
to  accept  any  results  which  the  readers  of  these  inscriptions 
have  really'  reached ;  that  is,  if  they  find  the  monuments  of  a 
king  who  calls  himself  Ismi-tlagon  and  who  speaks  of  Shainas- 
Iva  and  Shamas- Vul  as  his  sons,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that 
such  a  king  reigned  and  that  he  had  sons  so  named ;  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  either  of  the  three 
because  they  are  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  because 
i  this  inscription  is  referred  to  by  Sennacherib  more  than  four 
1  hundred  ycai's  later  still.  If  any  doubts  remain  as  to  the 
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proper  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  letters  of  Assyria  and  the 
picture-writing  of  Egypt,  they  come  from  those  only  who 
profess  to  have  decij)hered  them,  and  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  they  come  with  a  frequency  and  a  force  Avliieh  are,  to 
say  the  least,  stai’tling.  The  four  or  five  kings  who  in  Mr. 
Kawlinson’s  ‘Ancient  ^Monarchies’  appeared  as  Iva-lnsh  assume 
in  his  ^lanual  the  name*  IIu-likh-Khus.  It  is  tine  that  in  ? 
neither  case  do  we  know  much  more  of  them  than  their  name; 
but  this  is  changed  not  only  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  but  again  by 
M.  Lenormant,  in  whose  pages  we  have  Binlikhish  in  place  of 
Iva-lush  or  Hu-likh-Khus.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  Assyrian 
cylinders  may  have  reasons  for  thinking  these  changes  more 
legitimate  than  a  process  which  should  convert  Perikles  into 
Philippos,  or  Demosthenes  into  Demaratos.  But  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  yet  a  little  further  on  the  shifting  sands  of  Assyriology, 
and  watch  the  dissolving  views  as  one  fades  into  another  at 
the  waving  of  the  wand  which  conjures  each  fact  or  fiction 
into  its  right  place.  If  in  some  points  M.  Lenormant  agrees 
with  Mr.  Rawlinson,  there  ai’e  more  in  which  he  differs  from 
him,  unless  the  trifling  discrepancy  of  about  half  a  century  for 
every  date  through  the  greater  part  of  his  scheme  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  This  difference  amounts 
indeed  to  a  period  more  than  equal  to  that  which  separates 
the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles 
from  the  flight  of  King  James  II. ;  but  when  we  are  dealing 
with  little  more  than  names  and  figures,  such  difficulties  need  not 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  philosophei*s  who  reconstruct  Assy¬ 
rian  annals.  In  the  ‘  Ancient  Monarchies  ’  Mr.  RaAvlinson 
asserts  that  his  so-called  Chaldiean  monarchy  began  n.c.  2220, 
if  we  make  the  calculation  from  the  statement  of  Philo-Byblius 
that  Babylon  was  founded  1002  years  before  Semiramis  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war  which  the  Parian 
marble  assigns  to  the  year  n.c.  1222.  If  we  take  the  passage 
of  Pliny  which  IMr.  Rawlinson  interprets  of  a  period  of  4bfl 
years,  but  in  whieli  8ir  Corncwall  Lewis  sees  a  reference 
to  a  period  of  490,000  years,  we  get,  by  adding  the  former  to 
1753  n.c.,  the  date  of  Phoroneus,  the  year  2233  n.c.,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Babylonish  or  Chaldiean  enniirc.  M*e  have  i 
here  the  slight  difference  of  thirteen  years,  and  perhaps  we  * 
may  remember  that  the  story  of  Phoroneus  mightily  resemble*  j 
the  legends  of  Prometheus  and  Hennes.*  M.  Lenormant  , 
reaches  his  goal  by  another  road.  j 
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'  ‘  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  eonquerors,  men- 

,  ‘  tions,  in  two  inscriptions,  that  he  took  Susa  1635  years  after 
j  ,  ‘  Keilornakhunta,  Kin"  of  Elam,  had  conquered  Babylonia. 

)  I  ‘He  found  in  that  city  the  statues  of  the  gods  taken  from 
I  ‘  Erech  by  Kedornakhnnta,  and  replaced  them  in  their  original 
e  (  ‘  position.  It  was  in  the  year  660  n.c.  that  Asshur-bani-pal 

n  ‘  took  Susa.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
.  ‘by  Kedornakhunta,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Elamite 
y  ‘dynasty  in  Chaldaea,  must  have  been  2295  b.c.,’*  only 
af  sixty  or  seventy  years  earlier  than  the  date  propounded  by 
in  Mr.  Rawlinson,  even  if  Ave  assume  that  Asshur-bani-pal  could 
re  not  be  mistaken  in  his  reckoning  or  his  tradition. f  The  new 
to  dynasty  Avhich  follows  this  in  the  lists  of  Berosus,  whose  dates 
in-  are  pronouilced  trustworthy  ‘  and  based  upon  a  regular  and 
ry,  ‘  correct  chronology,’  begins,  according  to  M.  Lenormant, 
at  2017  B.C.,  while  M.  Gutschmid  assigns  it  to  1976  B.c.  If 
[on  we  take  the  several  items  (we  cannot  Avell  call  them  dates), 
ees  j  Avhich  make  up  the  list,  avc  find  the  one  history  not  much  less 
om  ‘  dark  than  the  other.  The  Urnkh  of  the  Camden  Professor 
for  becomes  in  jM.  Lenormant’s  pages  Ur-hammu,  after  Avhose  son 
be '  Ilgi  ‘  at  a  short  interval  must  be  placed  Shagaraktiyash,  Avho 

I  the  names  Chomasbelos  and  Euechios  as  manifestly  mythical.  We  have 
.  I  already  pointed  out  (Kdin.  Itcv.,  January  1.S67,  p.  123)  the  strange 
■ .  i  want  of  sight  which  iiiilcd  to  discern  in  Chomasbelos  the  Greek  form 
I  of  the  name  Shamas-Vul ;  and  we  arc  happy  to  find  that  IM.  Lenormant 
i  not  insists  on  the  identity  of  these  two  names.  Probably  M.  Lenormant 
ssy- 1  may  hereafter  accept  our  suggestion  that  Enechios  (for  so  it  is  written 
nson  I  hy  Syncellus  (LoAvis.  ‘  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,’  p.  402  note)  is 
220,  “one  other  than  Urukh,  in  Avhom  Mr.  KaAvlinson  sees  the  Achtcinenian 
bliu!  Orchamus  of  Gvid.  At  present  M.  Lenormant  chooses  to  read  the  name 
as  Evechous  (on  Avhat  authority  we  know  not),  and  in  the  last  syllable 
^  I  recognises  the  word  Cush,  the  title  as  a  whole  meaning  ‘  Son  of  Cush.’ 

1  Unless  the  name  has  been  deciphered  from  bricks  or  cylinders,  it  is 
imjiossiblc  that  tlie  last  syllable  can  be  anything  more  than  tlie  Greek 
‘  pronominal  termination.  We  have  but  to  cut  off  the  tail  in  order  to 

rence  I  see  the  great  founder  of  Warka. 

Iter  to  j  *  Manual,  p.  3.52. 

jr  the  t  M.Lenormant  admits  that  wc  have  no  in.scription  of  Kedornakhunta, 
have  *“d  wc  should  be  as  much  justified  in  inferring  the  personal  existence 
of  all  the  kings  by  Avhose  names  Darius  and  Xerxes  swear  when  they 
'inble*  *^‘*8*^*  B  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Kawlinson,  who  in  his 

mant  work  assigns  the  first  of  the  forty-nine  Chahhean  kings  to 

’  ,  2234  B.C.,  makes  him  in  his  Manual  begin  to  reign  about  2601  r..c. 

I  Between  this  date  and  the  date  given  by  ^I.  Lenormant  for  the  sjune 
“  j  period,  there  is  thus  a  difference  of  nearly  three  hundred  yeai’s,  ;i 
.ut  tht  I  period  stretching  from  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
rejecti  |  time. 

"  VOL.  CXXXJI.  NO.  CCLXIX.  M 
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‘  was  consulcred  a  very  ancient  monarch  by  tlie  Elamite  king 
‘  Kurljralzu  1.,'  and  who  is  hei'e  made  to  fill  up  the  gap  which 
in  his  Eastern  monarchies  Mr.  llawlinson  had  left  between 
Gunguna  and  Xaramsin.  This  Kurigalzu  and  his  ])redecessor 
liurnaburyash,  we  might  be  tempted  to  identify  with  the 
Purnapurya  and  Durrigalazzu  Avhom  Mr.  llawlinson  welcome? 
as  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Sin  series  of  kings  as 
])roving  at  least  the  one  indisputable  fact  that  they  were  really 
father  and  son.  Put  according  to  IMr.  llawlinson  Durri¬ 
galazzu  came  many  generations  later  than  Arid-Sin  who  i? 
called  the  son  of  Kurdurmabuk  the  son  of  Shintishilkhak  the 
successor  of  Chedorlagamer.  Probably  M.  Lenormant’s  Ked-  i 
ormabug  represents  the  Kuduvm.abuk  of  iVIr.  llawlinson ;  but  f 
if  it  be  so,  Arid-Sin  is  gone  and  we  have  Zikar-Sin  in  his 
place,  while  Burnaburyash  and  Kurigalzu,  fur  from  coming 
several  reigns  later  than  Zikar-Sin  or  Aild-Sin,  are  ])ronounced  I 
to  be  ‘  anterior  even  to  Chedorlaomer  and  to  the  establishment 
‘  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Elamite  dynasty  in  Assyria.’* 
Hence  in  !M.  Ijcnormant’s  iVIanual  we  have  a  second  Burna- 
buryash  who  likewise  has  a  son  called  Kurigalzu  ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  discern  for  this  duplication  the  reasons  which  may  | 
perhaps  be  understood  by  !Mr.  llawlinson  who  seems  to  know 
only  of  one  Purnapurva  and  one  Durrigalazzu. 

‘  W  e  now  come,’  INI.  Lenormant  tells  us,  ‘  to  kings  whose  I 
*  dates' Ave  are  able  to  fix.’  These  are,  ‘  Isml-dagon  and  his 
‘  sons  G ungun  and  Shamshi-bin,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
‘  throne.’f  AVhen  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  kings  but  their 
names,  we  naturally'  remark  that  in  Mr.  llaAvlinson’s  History 
Ismi-dagon  is  succeeded  by  a  son  ‘  Avhose  name  it  is  not  easy  to 
‘  read,’  but  who  is  called  Ibil-anu-duma,  Avho  is  said  to  hare 
been  ‘  followed  in  the  kingdom,  apparently,  by  his  son  Gun- 
‘  guna  or  Gurguna,’  avIio  is,  therefore,  the  grandson  of  Ismi- ; 
dagon,  if  he  be  the  son  of  Ibil-anu-duma,  of  Avhom  51  ’ 
Lenormant  takes  no  notice.  Shamshi-Bin’s  monuments  have 
been  dug  up,  probably',  since  Mr.  llawlinson  wrote,  for  Avedo 
not  find  the  name  in  liis  ‘  Eastern  jMonarchics.’  Of  Sin-said, ' 
Avhom  Ave  are  to  identify,  avc  presume,  Avith  !Mr.  llaAvlinson’i  i 
Sin-shada,  jM.  Lenormant’s  translator  uses  ])rccisely  the  samef 
expression  Avith  the  Camden  Professor.  Both  say  of  him  thit  E 
he  ‘may  dispute  the  palm  of  antiquity’  Avith  Xaramsin.  Mr, L 
lluAvIinson,  as  Ave  have  seen,  places  him  fifty.ycars  later.  Ael 
cording  to  M.  Lenormant,  Sin-said,  AA'hcnever  he  may  haret 
lived,  is  pushed  back  along  Avith  other's  to  a  time  anterior  to  i 
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g  that  of  Kucliirmabuk.  But  tlie  old  Chaldican  Empiro  is  still 
h  (loomed  to  end  in  clouds.  Five  reigns  after  Isiui-dagan 
!n  M.  Lenormant  ])laces  Hammurabi,  who  raised  large  buildings 
ar  and  dug  the  Itoyal  Canal  of  Babylon  —  good  Avorks,  un- 
le  (loubtedly,  and  more  jarofitable  than  raids  and  campaigns,  but 

es  furnishing  not  much  material  for  history.  A  tablet  of  baked 

as  f  clay,  in  the  British  Museum,  ‘records  after  Hammurabi, 
ily  ‘  thirteen  names  of  kings  of  whose  history  we  knoAv  nothing.’  * 
ri-  Nor  do  we  see  much  more  clearly  Avhen  M.  Lenormant  intro- 
is  duces  us  to  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty.  ‘  The  record,’  we  arc 
he  told,  ‘  unhappily  does  not  commence  with  the  monai’chy,  and 
sd-  ‘  Ave  therefore  do  not  knoAv  its  founder ;  ’  but  the  bricks  have 

)Ut  given  names  of  three  early  kings  Avhich  ]M.  Lenormant  and 

his  Mr.  KaAvlinson  Avrite  in  much  the  same  Avay.  After  the  last 

ing  of  these,  Asshur-vatila,  ‘the  curtain  again  drops’  in  Mr. 

ced  RaAvlinson’s  belief,  ‘  over  the  hi.  tory  of  Assyria  I'or  the  space 
ent  ‘  of  about  tAvo  centuries.’  This  unknoAvn  time  ^M.  Lenormant 
i.’*  reduces  (Avhy,  it  might  be  hard  lo  say)  to  ‘  one  or  two  reigns 

■na-  ‘  at  most ;  ’  but  he  does  not  folloAV  Mr.  KaAvlinson’s  example  in 

are  naming  that  of  Bel-sumili-kapi  among  them.  After  these 

my  I  princes  ‘  Ave  find,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  names  of  four  kings  on  various 
now  ‘  monuments,  of  the  incidents  of  Avhose  reigns  avc  knoAv  nothing, 

‘  Bellikhish  [or  Belnirari],  Budiel,  Binlikhish  1.  [or  Binnirari], 
hose  ‘  and  Shalmaneser  1.  [Shalmanuashir].  The  son  of  this  last 
i  his  ‘  king  Avas  Tuklat-Saindan  I.,  Avho,  as  many  jVssyrian  texts 
the  ‘  tell  us,  Avas  the  conqueror  of  Babylonia  aiul  Chahhea.  Sen- 
thcii  ‘  nacherib  [Sinakerib]  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  says,  that  this 

itory  ‘  king  reigned  600  years  before  him,  thus  bringing  the  date 

syte  ‘up  to  about  1300  B.c.,  and  fully  coinciding  Avilh  the  date 

have  I  ‘  1314  given  by  Berosus,  for  the  establishment  of  the  autho- 
Gun-|  ‘  rity  of  the  Assyrian  princes  at  Baby  Ion. ’t  Here  Ave  must 
Ismi- 1  content  ourselves  with  noting  again  the  Avonderful  elasticity  of 
1  ill  Assyrian  names.  The  Bel-lush  of  Mr.  Kawlinson  here  bcoomi's 
ha«l  Bellikhish  or  Belnirari,  Avhile  Ivalush  comes  forward  not  only 
we  do  I  as  Hu-likh-khus,  but  as  Binlikhish  and  Binnirari.  In  Mr. 
i-said,|  Rawlinson’s  pages  the  son  of  Shalmaneser  1.  is  not  Tuklat- 
nson’jf'  (Tiglath)  Samdan,  but  Tiglathi-Nin ;  and  his  date,  given  by 
sanies  Mr.  liaAvlinson  as  1275-1250  n.c.,  is  carried  up  by  ^I.  Lenor- 
nthitf  mant  to  about  1300  b.c.  In  spite  of  the  roughness  tif  the 
irround,  it  may  yet  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  folloAv  our  guides  a  little 
A^f  farther.  According  to  Mr.  KaAvlinson,  Tiglath-i-Nin  I.  Avas 
r  ha«|  succeeded  by  his  son  Ivalush  II.,  or  after  the  later  style, 
iriorto*  Hu-likh-khus,  or  Binlikhish,  or  Binnirari  JI.  In  M.  Lenor- 

f  Manual,  p.  372. 
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mant’s  Manual  he  is  followed  by  his  son  Belkudurussur.*  It 
can  scarcely  be  j)reteiided  that  Belkudurussur  and  Ivalush  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  name  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bawlinson  j)ro- 
fesses  to  have  for  his  statement  the  authority  of  a  {;cnealogicaI 
tablet, t  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  wish  to  know  on  what  grounds 
M.  Lenormant  brings  forward  a  fact  which,  if  true,  seems  to 
convict  the  other  of  falsehood.  At  this  point  Mr.  Rawlinson 
has  another  gap;  IM.  Lenormant  states  simjtly  that  another 
king  then  mounted  the  throne,  named  Adarpalashir,J  whom  i\Ir. 
llawlinson  calls  Xin-pala-sira.  The  next  three  names  which 
in  Mr.  Kawlinson’s  pages  are  given  as  Asshur-dah-il,  ISIutaggil- 
Nebo,  and  Asshurilim,  appear  in  M.Lenormant’swork  with  com- 
])aratively  slight  change  of  form,  as  Asshur-day-an,  Mutakkil- 
Nabu,  and  Asshurrisliisbi.  Tlie  inscri[)tions  of  his  son  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  give  us  some  clearer  information  of  his  campaigns; 
but  Avhen  we  have  j)asscd  beyond  his  successor,  Asshur-bel- 
kala,  we  reach  a  period  in  which  it  seems  impossible  to  recon¬ 
cile  Mr.  liawlinson’s  chronicle  Avith  that  of  M.  Ijenormant 
According  to  the  former,  ‘  the  history  of  the  country  is  a  blank 
‘  for  two  centuries,  betAveen  the  reigns  of  Asshur-bcl-kala  and 
‘  the  sccoiid  Tiglathi-Nin.’§  M.  Lenormant  is  perhaps  enabled 
by  the  aid  of  bricks  more  recently  dug  up  to  say  that  Asshur- 
bel-kala  Avas  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Shanishi- 
Bin  II., II  who  Avas  folloAAcd  by  an  ‘unfortunate  king’  named 
Asshura-bamar,  jKASsibly  the  Asshur-mazur  of  Mr.  RaAvlinson. 
It  Avoidd  seem,  indeed,  that  ]\Ir.  llaAvlinson’s  history  is  at  this 
point  already  becoming  out  of  date,  for  he  knoAvs  nothing, 
a])parently,  of  the  change  of  dynasty  Avhich  raised  to  the  throne 
Belkatirasu,  the  Beletaras  of  the  Greek  authors,  or  of  his 
successor,  Shalmaneser  II.,  or  of  Irib-bin,  Avho  came  after  him 
The  next  king,  Assburidinakhi,  a])})ears  in  the  lists  of  Mr. 
KaAvlinson,  Avho,  hoAvcver,  does  not  knoAV  that  he  Avas  succeeded 
by  a  third  Shalmaneser,  for  he  is  folloAved,  according  to  Mr. 
RaAvlinson,  by  Asshurdaninil,  Avho  may  be  the  Asshurcdililani 
of  ^I.  Ijcnormant’s  jManual.  Both  alike  admit  that  of  these 
kings  Avc  knoAV  neither  the  dates  nor  any  acts ;  and  Avith  their  ^ 
‘  confident  conjectures  ’  Ave  arc  not  concei’iied.  As  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Avho  in  Mr.  KaAvlinson’s  Avork  is  Ivalush  or  Ilu-likh- 
khus  III.,  Ave  have  in  that  of  ^I.  Lenormant,  Binlikhish  ofl 
Binnirari  1I.,1I  Avhilc  his  son,  Avhom  Mr.  llaAA’linson  calls 


*  ISIauiuil,  ]).  373. 

f  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  3(if>.  Edin.  Eev.,  January  1867,  p.  Iff 


i  Manual,  p.  373. 
II  Manual,  p.  376. 
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Tiglathi-Nin  II.,  is  here,  of  course,  Tuklat-Samdan  II.,  whose 
‘annals,’  unfortunately,  ‘have  not  been  found.’*  We  may 
hasten  on  more  rapidly.  For  real  agreement  we  look  in  vain. 
The  names  are  seldom  in  both  the  same ;  the  dates  differ  gene¬ 
rally  by  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  the  antagonism  reaches  a 
climax  when  M.  Lenormant  assigns  to  the  year  789  B.C.,  as 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Asshurlikhush  or  Asshurlush,  the 
catastrophe  which  is  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of 
Sanlanapalus.  In  short,  M.  Lenormant  insists  that  Nineveh 
fell  twice,  while  iMr.  liawlinson  will  have  it  that  this  supreme 
agony  came  only  once. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  settle  the  controversy  ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  ask  whether  these  narratives  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chronicle  of  the  same  people,  and  Avhether  this  kind  of 
thing  is  to  be  put  before  boys  and  girls  as  genuine  and  serious 
history?  Guesswork  and  juggling  are  but  poor  exercise  for 
the  brain  after  all ;  and  it  can  never  be  wholesome  to  treat 
fictions  as  if  they  were  facts,  or  to  feed  on  husks  from  which 
the  kernel  (if  it  ever  existed)  has  been  taken  away. 

But  the  great  feature  in  which  M.  Lenormant’s  Manual 
diffei-s  from  Mr.  Itawlinson’s  ‘  History  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
‘  Monarchies  ’  is  his  Egyptology.  In  this  mysterious  field  his 
reputation  may  be  su})poscd  to  settle  questions  which  some 
gtUl  choose  to  regard  as  open  ;  but  if  this  be  our  conclusion,  it 
can  be  reached  not  by  any  conviction  of  our  reason,  but  oidy 
hy  submission  to  the  authority  of  M.  Lenormant’s  name  and 
woitl.  The  mind  of  the  uninitiated  will  see  here  only  the 
same  fluctuations,  guesses,  assumptions,  and  contradictions 
which  so  grievously  tax  their  patience  and  Avaste  their  time  in 
Mr.  Kawiinson’s  bulky  volumes.  ^I.  Lenormant  speaks  much 
of  a  science  Avhich  does  great  marvels  by  digging  up  bricks 
and  cylinders  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  measure  precisely  the 
results  of  such  researches.  In  one  sentence  of  the  Preface  Ave 
are  told  that  ‘through  the  Avhole  extent  of  the  Nile  Valley, 

*  the  monuments  have  been  examined,  and,  in  reply,  they  have 
‘  told  us  all  the  deeds  of  the  kings  avIio  governed  Egypt  from  the 
‘  most  ancient  times ’t — Avords  AA-hich  must  mean  at  the  very  least 
that  they  have  yielded  a  history  as  full,  and  vivid,  and  Avell  ascei*- 
tained  as  that  of  England  during  the  Avars  of  the  Roses.  Yet 
in  the  same  page  Ave  read  that  ‘  Ave  noAV  knoAv  nearly  the  whole 
‘  series  of  monarchs  Avho  reigned  over  Egypt  during  more  than 
‘  4,000  years.’  In  other  Avords,  Ave  are  so  far  from  knowing 
all  their  deeds,  that  Ave  do  not  even  knoAv  all  their  names. 


*  Manual,  p.  377. 
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July, 


Were  sueli  statements  made  in  a  book  on  the  history  of 
Enjrhuid  or  France,  the  Avriter  Avonld  run  the  risk  of  a  more 
emphatic  condemnation.  As  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  history 
of  ancient  Egypt,  it  is  enough  to  I’oject  as  sim])ly  untrue  his 
as-ertion  that  ‘  we  can  now  relate  its  annals  on  the  authority  of 
‘  original  and  contemporary  documents  exactly  as  we  relate  the 
‘  history  of  any  modern  nation.’  We  may  soon  sec  how  this 
promise  is  fulfilled. 

If  j\lr.  Jiawlinsou  glorifies  Jlerosus,  M.  Lenormant  takes 
delight  ill  eulogising  iMaiietho.  He  cannot  speak  of  him  too 
highly.  ‘  Oiiec  he  was  treated  with  contempt;  his  veracity 
‘  was  ilispiited  ;  the  long  series  of  dynasties  he  unfolds  to  our 
‘  view  were  regarded  as  fabulous.  Now,  all  that  remains  of 
‘  his  work  is  the  first  of  all  authorities  for  the  reconstruction  of 
‘  the  ancieut  history  of  Egypt.’  *  AVc  may  regard  the  matter 
more  soberly,  if  we  remember  with  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  that 
of  the  4.'>9  kings  iiiimbercd  in  his  lists,  346  are  unnamed  ;f 
that  the  fragments  preserved  of  his  Avritingg  jiresent  simjily  ‘a 
‘  elironology  I'f  anonymous  names  arranged  in  dynasties,’  and 
that  Syiieelliis  marks  ]\lanctho  not  less  than  Berosiis  as  an  im- 
postor.lj:  lint  if  all  this  bo  put  aside,  the  question  of  the  real 
value  and  authority  of  jMaiictho  is  not  easily  ansAvered  except 
by  a  inaii  Avith  the  assuraiiee  of  M.  IMariette,  Avhom  M.  Lenor- 
maiit  folloAvs  Avith  unqualified  approA'al.  His  SAvord  cuts  the 
(lordian  knot ;  and  avc  are  bidilcn  at  once  to  believe  that  all 
the  dynasties  of  Manetho  Avcrc  successive,  and  in  no  case  con¬ 
temporaneous,  and  that  this  fact  is  removed  beyond  all  possi- 
bility  of  doubt.  Unfortunately  the  assertion  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  not  less  jilaiu  statements  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  and 
i\Ir.  Stuart  Poole  that  ‘  there  is  no  dynasty  in  Manetho’s  lists, 
‘  from  the  first  to  tlic  seventeenth,  Avhich  did  not  reign  contem- 
‘  porancously  Avith  some  other  dynasty  or  dynasties  named  by 
‘  him.’  We  quote  the  AAords  of  Mr.  RaAvlinson,§  AA'ho  hi 
committed  great  liaA’oc  on  ])arts  of  the  elaborate  fabric  raised 
by  !M.  Lenormant,  Avhose  dogmatism  cannot  remove  the  im- 
j)rcssion  that  avc  can  acf|uicsec  in  his  conclusion  only  at  the 
cost  of  a  boundless  credulity.  ‘  Fhe  larger  the  amount  of 
‘  study  given  to  the  sulqect,’  .says  M.  Mariette,  ‘the  greater » 

‘  the  difficulty  of  answering ;  ’  ||  but  this  admission  does  not 
j)rcvcnt  him  from  insisting  that  iManctho  ‘  has  throAvn  out  aU 
‘  contemporaneous  dynasties  and  admitted  those  only  Avhich  he 
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‘  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  his  lists  contain  no  others,’ — a  pro¬ 
cess  which,  if  really  carried  out,  would  make  his  lists  as  valu¬ 
able  as  a  history  of  the  Popes  which  should  take  no  notice  of 
the  Anti-popes.  Yet  more,  we  have  the  same  glorification  of 
documents  which  are  confessedly  not  quite  what  they  might 
be.  The  Turin  papyrus  contains  (not  a  history  of  all  the  deeds, 
but)  ‘  a  list  of  all  the  mythical  or  historical  personages  who 
‘  were  believed  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt,  from  fabulous  times 
‘  down  to  a  period  which  we  cannot  ascertain  because  the  end 
‘  of  the  pajiyrus  is  wanting.’  *  The  ‘  treasure  ’  is  ‘  inestimable,’ 
but  ‘  unfortunately  ’  it  ‘  exists  only  in  very  small  pieces  (164 
‘in  number),  Avhich  it  is  often  impossible  to  join  coiTCCtly.’ f 
Another  valuable  monument  is  the  chamber  of  Thothmes  III., 
but  the  inscriptions  on  its  walls  name  only  those  among  his 
predecessors  to  whom  he  chooses  to  make  offerings.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  have  ‘  assisted  to  define  more  precisely  than  any 
‘  other  list  tlic  names  borne  by  the  kings  of  the  thirteenth 
‘  dynasty  ;  ’  but  they  give  us  seemingly  no  knowledge  of  what 
they  did.  The  tablet  of  Aby'dos,  from  its  ‘  mutilated  state,’ 
would  have  lost  ‘  nearly'  ’  (we  should  have  supposed  (juite)  ‘  all 
‘  its  historical  value,’  had  not  IM.  Marictte  discovered  another 
copy  ‘  which  supplies  nearly  all  the  vacancies  in  the  first ;  ’  but 
even  thus  it  seems  only  ‘  to  bridge  over  part  of  the  monumental 
‘gulf  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh  dynasties.’  The  bridge 
is  as  perilous  as  that  of  Al-Sirat,  and  the  head  grows  dizzy  as 
we  survey  the  masses  of  wreck  and  ruin  through  which  we 
have  to  pass.  A  tablet  found  at  Sakkarah  is  said  to  confirm 
the  testimony  of  the  second  tablet  of  Abydos,  although  it  ex- 
liibits  ‘  some  interesting  differences.’  ‘Once  or  twice  a  king 
‘  omitted  in  one  list  is  registered  in  the  other,  we  even  have 
‘  sometimes  two  princes  whose  reigns  were  incontestably  simul- 
‘  taneous ;  one  figures  at  Sakkarah  and  the  other  at  Abydos. 

*  Thus  in  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  among  the  com- 
‘  petitors  who  are  represented  in  the  Egyptian  annals,  wc  cannot 
‘  positively  pronounce  as  to  which  were  at  the  time  considered 
‘legitimate  sovereigns,  and  the  list  varies  according  to  the 
‘  locality,  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  limits  within  which  they  ex- 
‘  ercised  authority.’  J  We  suppose  that  M.  Mariette,  who 
speaks  thus  calmly,  finds  some  jileasure  in  feats  which  may  best 
be  compared  to  the  march  of  Egy’ptian  viceroys  over  the 
bodies  of  prostrate  pilgrims  ;  but  when  the  would-be  historians 
of  Egypt  arc  driven  to  such  shifts  in  order  to  patch  up  their 


*  Manual,  p.  199. 
J  Manual,  p.  201. 
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ragged  chronicles,  they  really  have  no  excuse  for  throw¬ 
ing  stones  at  other  nations  or  historians  who  have  not  left 
behind  them  a  satisfactory  chronology.  We  have  already 
remarked  *  the  exceeding  injustice  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Kawlinson  has  treated  Ctesias,  who,  according  to  the  express 
statements  of  Diodoros,  ransacked  the  royal  parchments  at 
Susa,  and  in  these  doubtless  found  a  narrative  which  he  gave 
as  conscientiously  as  Herodotus  Avrote  doAvn  Avhat  he  learnt 
from  his  Egyptian  guides.  In  the  same  spirit,  M.  Lenox'raant 
looks  on  Ctesias  as  ‘  unfortunate  in  receiving  his  information 
‘  from  the  I’ersians,  for  these  peoi)le  have  always  been,  and 
‘  still  are  (like  their  neighbours  the  Indians)  incapable  of  re- 
‘  cording  true  history ;  ’  f  and  he  says  that  ‘  the  histoi-ical 
‘  instinct  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  famous  annals  engraven  on 
*  the  rocks  at  Behistun,  where  Darius  recoi’ds  the  days  and 
‘  months  of  tlie  chief  events  of  his  reign,  hut  has  forgotten  to 
‘  mention  the  i/earsf  Yet  the  sources  of  Egyptian  history  are 
either  mere  lists  of  names,  like  those  of  Manetho,  or  inscrip, 
tions  which  relate  for  the  most  part  either  to  some  isolated 
political  event  or  to  incidents  in  the  lives  of  private  citizens, 
which  leave  us  as  far  as  ever  from  the  attainment  of  anything 
like  a  continuous  history  of  the  country ;  and  to  croAvn  the 
whole,  if  the  Persians  lack  the  historical  sense,  M.  Mariette 
himself  insists  that  ‘  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the  Avay  of 
‘  cstahlishing  a  regular  Egyptian  chronology  is  the  fact  that 
‘  the  Egyptians  themselves  never  had  any  chronology  at  all. 
‘  The  use  of  a  fixed  era  Avas  unknoAvn,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
‘  proved  that  they  had  any  other  reckoning  than  the  years  of 
‘  the  reigning  monarch.  Noav  these  years  themselves  have  no 
‘  fixed  starting-point,  for  sometimes  they  began  from  the  com- 
‘  mencement  of  the  year  in  Avhich  the  preceding  king  died,  and 
‘  sometimes  from  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  king.  How- 
‘  ever  precise  these  calculations  may  appear  to  be,  modem 
‘  science  must  ahvays  fail  in  its  attempts  to  restore  Avhat  the 
‘  Egyptians  never  possessed.’! 

That  the  several  documents  dcciphex’cd  by  Egyptologists 
throAv  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  government  of 
ancient  Egypt,  that  they  bear  Avitness  to  the  existence  of 
poAverful  monarchies  long  before  the  country  Avas  laid  open  to 
the  Greeks,  Ave  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  deny.  But 
AvhateA'er  may  be  the  pleasure,  there  is  certainly  no  profit  in 
stringing  together  a  series  of  suppositions,  in  balancing  proba- 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  Januaiy  18C7,  p.  121.  f  Manual,  p.  369. 

!  Lenormant,  ‘  Manual,’  p.  198. 
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bilities,  and  in  filling  up  gaps  by  ingenious  and  bappy  conjec¬ 
tures.  Employments  of  this  kind  generally  involve  some  risk. 
The  traveller  who  moves  amongst  pitfalls  needs  to  be  wary, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  Egyptologists  should  sometimes  be 
caught  in  their  own  traps,  while  they  seek  to  bring  into  order 
their  complicated  machinery.  We  are  in  some  degree  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  mishaps  in  the  case  of  M.  Lenormant  when  we 
find  him  gravely  asserting  that  ‘  a  second  Pepi,  surnained 
‘  Nefer-kera  (Phiops,  M.),  is  rcmai'kable  as  having  (a  fact 
‘  unique  in  history)  reigned  one  whole  century,’  * — a  long  reign 
indeed,  of  the  events  of  which,  he  admits,  ‘  we  know  next  to 
‘  nothing.’  Yet  even  thus  it  is  strange  that  he  should  unawares 
have  dealt  a  serious,  if  not  a  fatal  blow,  on  the  confidence  of 
honest  students  in  his  whole  fabric  of  Egyptological  science. 
Having  given  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  having  stated  that  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  entered  and  came  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah,t  he 
traces  with  some  care  the  several  forms  which  the  story  of  the 
Flood  has  assumed  in  the  traditions  of  various  tribes  and  nations, 
and  reaches  the  po.sitive  conclusion  ‘  that  the  narrative  of  the 
‘  Deluge  is  a  universal  tradition,  pervading  all  branches  of  the 
‘  human  family,  always  excepting  the  black  race.  A  remem- 
‘  brance  so  precise,  and  everywhere  in  such  perfect  agreement, 
‘  cannot  possibly  be  a  myth,  invented  for  a  purpose.  It  must 
‘  of  necessity  be  the  recollection  of  a  real,  of  a  terrible 
‘  event,  so  strongly  imjn-esscd  on  the  imagination  of  our  first 
‘  ancestors  as  never  to  be  forgotten  by  their  descendants.’  $  If 
words  have  any  meaning,  these  sentences  assert  unequivocally 
that  the  remembrance  of  this  catastrophe  Avas  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  Shem,  Ilam,  and  tlapheth,  and  of  their  children 
for  all  time  that  it  never  faded  aAvay,  and  they  imply  as  a 
nece.ssary  consequence  that  nations  which  have  no  traditions  of 
this  catastrophe  are  not  descended  from  either  Shem  or  Ham 
or  Japheth.  Hut  the  Egyptians  had  no  tradition  of  a  flood ;  § 
therefore  they  are  not  descended  from  either  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah.  Nevertheless  Ave  read  that  ‘  Ham,  Avhose  name  signifies 
‘  the  “  Sun-burned,”  was  the  father  of  the  great  family  from 
*  Avhom  the  people  of  Phoenicia,  of  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  were 
‘  primarily  descended,’  |1  and  again  that  ‘  the  Egyptians  were 


•  Manual,  p.  211.  f  Manual,  p.  7.  J  Manual,  p.  19. 

§  ‘  The  original  monuments  and  texts  of  Egypt,  amidst  all  the  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  cosmogony,  do  not  contiiin  one  single,  even  distant, 
allusion  to  the  recollection  of  a  deluge.’ — Lenormant,  Manual,  p.  14. 

I  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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‘  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Ham  ’ — ‘  a  fact  clearly  established  by 
‘  science,’  and  one  Avhich  ‘  entirely  confirms  the  statements  of 
‘the  Book  of  Genesis.’*  It  follows  irresistibly  that  Ham 
and  his  children  at  once  lost  all  memory  of  the  flood  which 
swept  away  the  ancient  world, — a  proposition  which  jVI.  Lenor- 
mant  emphatically  denies.  If  he  Avishes  to  avoid  this  glarinjr 
and  absurd  contradiction  in  terms,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but 
to  maintain  that  the  Egyptians  ought  to  have  had  traditions  of 
the  Deluge.  The  readiness  Avith  Avhich  Egyptologists  and 
Assyriologists  draAV  inferences  and  find  facts  Avhere  they  seem 
to  be  necessary,  Avould  make  it  perhaps  the  most  ‘  scientific  ’ 
course  to  say  boldly  that  they  had  many  such  traditions,  but 
that  all  the  records  of  them  have  unfortunately  been  lost,  just 
as  the  monuments  Avhich  shoidd  have  told  us  ‘all  the  deeds’ 
of  all  the  Egyptian  kings  have  unhappily  disappeai'ed.  Tlie 
uninitiated,  Avho  retain  the  old-fashioned  Avish  to  knoAV  and  to 
speak  the  truth,  can  but  ask  AAdiat  the  value  of  that  science 
may  be  Avhich  seeks  its  ends  by  such  tortuous  and  aAvkward 
paths. 

Happily,  from  this  plethora  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
despots  and  their  doings  or  misdoings  jMr.  KaAvlinson’s  Manual 
takes  us  into  Avestern  regions  Avherc  at  the  least  Ave  can  breathe 
more  freely,  and  Avhere  Ave  arc  better  able  to  test  the  principles 
on  Avhich  his  Avork  has  been  done,  as  avcU  as  the  truthfulness 
and  trustAA'orthiness  of  his  conclusions.  For  Avild  philological 
speculations  we  should  be  prepared,  and  these  Ave  should  be 
ready  to  forgl\’e  in  one  who  is  quite  satisfied  Avhen  he  has 
explained  the  English  ‘  lady  ’  by  the  Phrygian  ‘  lada  ’  and  our 
‘  dame  ’  by  the  Hamite  ‘  dav  ’  or  ‘  dam,’  or  the  Greek  dvrjp  by 
the  Cushite  ‘  nir.’  f  Still  we  must  confess  that  our  ])atience  is 
severely  taxed  when  the  Greek  Athene  is  identified  Avith  the 
Egyptian  Neith,  and  Hephaistos  Avith  Phthah,  not  so  much  for 
the  absurdity  of  the  process  and  its  results,  J  as  for  the  cool 

*  Manual,  p.  202. 

f  Edin.  Rev.,  January  18G7,  p.  110.  Egyptologists  Avould  perhaps 
do  wisely  in  keeping  themselves  a  little  more  Avithiii  their  oato  limits. 
They  cannot  be  sulFered  to  upset  the  results  of  philological  science  in 
their  desire  to  advance  science  of  another  kind,  unless  they  can  produce 
tlie  stronge.st  evidence  for  their  conclusions.  ]M.  Lenormant  insists 
that  the  human  race  issued  from  Upa-Merou,  and  add.s  that  some  Greek 
traditions  point  to  ‘  this  locality,’  ‘  particularly  the  expression  pipinrit 
‘  avfipioiroi,  Avhich  can  only  mean  “  the  men  sprung  from  Merou." ' 
{Manual,  p.  21.)  The  Aithiopes  or  Ethiopians  are  therefore  men 
sprung  from  Aithiou  :  Avhere  then  is  Aithiou  ? 

$  ‘  If  AA’ords  in  one  language  are  to  be  comj)arcd  at  random  with  words 
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assumption  that  these  two  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  Egyptian  settlements  at  Athens, — in  short,  as 
proving  the  historical  character  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  Kekrops  or  Cecrops,  Erechtheiis,  and  Erichthonios.  Now  it 
is  quite  jjossiljle  that  real  personages  hearing  these  names  mav 
have  lived  at  Athens  or  elsewhere  ;  hut  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  anyone  who  speaks  of  them,  especially  to  young  students,  to 
recount  honestly  and  straightforwardly  the  stories  related  of 
them.  To  put  aside  every  single  feature  of  their  mythical 
history  and  then  to  insist  on  their  reality  as  a  manifest  and 
ascertained  fact  is  sini])ly  to  sjieak  falsely  and  to  deceive.  But 
the  student  is  not  told  lici-e  what  is  related  of  these  beings,  nor 
is  so  much  as  a  hint  given  that  the  stories  told  of  them  were  of 
a  totally  different  kind  from  the  dry  and  dull  outlines  of  prosaic 
probabilities  which  are  put  before  him  in  these  jjages.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  Parian  marble,  Mr.  Ilawlinson  informs  liis 
readers  that  it  exhibited  ‘  a  chronological  arrangement  of  im- 
‘  portant  events  in  Greek  history  from  the  accession  of  Cecrops 
‘to  the  archonship  of  Callistratus,  r..c.  .355.’*  If  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  holds  that  blind  submission  to  their  teachers  and  guides 
is  the  w’holc  duty  of  the  young,  he  may  jjcrhajis  feel  himself 
justified  in  using  such  expressions;  but  if  he  believes  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  teacher  to  speak  the  truth  and  not  to  put  forth  as 
certain  that  which  he  knows  at  the  least  to  be  not  certain,  we 
need  not  say  how  sadly  his  practice  falls  short  of  his  theory. 
Not  a  hint  is  thrown  out  that  any  of  the  statements  hero  put 
forward  as  facts  have  been  seriously  called  into  question  or 
absolutely  denied ;  and  from  the  ivords  of  Nlr.  Rawlinson  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  student  to  gather  that  there  is 
any  essential  difference  between  the  accession  of  Kekrops 
and  the  archonship  of  Kallistratos.  So  far  as  the  form  of 
the  expression  is  concerned,  they  are  both  historical  events, 
and  Kekrops  succeeds  his  predecessor,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  as  George  IV.  followed  George  III.  In  the  same 
fashion  we  are  told  that  ‘  the  Eupatrids  had  acquired  power 
‘  enough  under  the  kings  to  abolish  monarchy  at  the  death 

in  another,  with  which  it  has  no  affinity,  while  all  reference  is  omitted 
to  other  dialects  with  which  it  is  really  akin,  the  labours  of  philologists 
become  rather  less  profitable  than  child’s  play.  If  Athene  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  Neith,  we  must  also  account  on  the  same  ground  for  the 
Sanskrit  Ahana  and  Dahana  and  the  Greek  Daphne,  llephaistos  is, 
as  Professor  Max  Muller  has  shown,  the  Sanskrit yam^Ma,  a  superla¬ 
tive  of  which  the  Greek  H^be,  like  the  Latin  juvenis,  represents  the 
positive.’ — Cox,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  II.  194. 

•  Manual,  p.  7. 
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‘  of  Codrus,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  life-archonship,  which, 
‘  though  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  was  not 
‘  a  royal  dignity,  but  a  mere  chief  magistracy.’*  ‘  Thirteen 
‘  such  archons,’  he  adds,  ‘  held  office  before  any  further  change 
‘  Avas  made,  their  united  reigns  covering  a  space  of  about  three 
‘  centuries,  m.c.  1050  to  752,’  when  the  Eupatrids  determined 
that  the  archons  should  be  elected  for  ten  years,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  Avhieli  remained  in  force  until  ‘  the  su])reme  poAver  Avas 
‘  put  in  commission,  n.c.  684,’  All  these  changes  are  stated 
without  qualification  as  facts ;  and,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  they  are  either  facts  or  utterly  Avorthless  fictions.  Unless 
Ave  are  to  speak  of  the  reigns  of  llladud,  or  Lear,  or  Lucius 
of  Britain,  as  Ave  speak  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  or  Queen 
Anne,  it  is  simply  disingenuous  to  speak  of  the  accession  of  a 
king  Avho  is  dragon-bodied,  Avhose  father  Avas  a  snake,  Avhose 
mother  Avas  the  deAv,  and  Avhose  sister  Avas  married  to  the  darling 
of  the  daAvn.  Is  it  honest  to  keep  back  from  the  young  at  the 
pi’esent  day  the  knoAvledge  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  so  sober 
in  his  scepticism  as  Xiebuhr,  ‘  the  years  of  the  archons  for  life 
‘  have  as  little  authenticity  as  those  of  Theseus  and  Erech- 
‘  theus,’  and  that  ‘  Ave  knoAV  absolutely  nothing  of  the  history 
‘  of  Attica  under  the  government  of  the  archons  for  life,  and 
‘  those  A\ho  hold  their  office  for  ten  years,  until  avc  aj)proach 
‘  the  time  of  Solon  ’?  Is  it  fair  to  Avithhold  the  statement  that 
‘  for  this  Avholc  ])eriod  avc  possess  tAVO  lists,  but  do  not  knoAV  a 
‘  single  fact,  if  avc  except  the  mention  of  the  0709  KuXwmwk 
‘  and  the  legislation  of  l)racon,’t — in  short,  that  for  a  siip- 
])osed  period  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  centuries,  covered  by 
the  chronology  of  the  Parian  marble,  there  are  only  about  two 
centuries  .ami  a  half  for  Avhich  avc  have  any  history  at  all  ? 

It  is  the  same  everyAvhere.  At  Argos  avc  have  a  juditical 
reaction  AA'hich  sets  in  ‘about  n.c.  780-770,’  ‘on  the  accession 
‘  of  a  monarch  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity.’ |  This  is 
Pheidon,  ‘  a  great  man  in  every  Avay.’  But  Mr.  liaAvlinson 
does  not  say  Avhy  he  assigns  him  to  the  years  n.c.  780-770 
rather  than  to  either  of  the  tAvo  dates  B.C.  895  and  748  (sepa- 
I’ated  by  an  interval  of  only  147  y’ears),  AA’hich  are  usually  said 


*  Manual,  p.  133. 

f  These  words  of  Niebuhr  are  quoted  by  Sir  (Jomewal!  Lewis  in  his 
analysis  of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  completely  fictitious  nature  of 
Athenian  history  as  a  Avhole  doAvn  to  a  time  removed  by  not  much  more 
than  tAvo  centuries  from  the  .age  of  Pcrikles.  {Credibility  of  Earl^ 
Roman  History,  ii.  548.) 

I  Manual,  p.  126. 
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to  mark  the  beginning  of  his  rule.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
Homeric  traditions  is  simply  that  of  Euemeros.  The  story 
of  the  Trojan  war  is  set  aside  because  it  is  full  of  marvels,  and 
the  expedition  •  is  ascribed  to  a  cause  which  is  not  among  the 
causes  alleged  by  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  by  Sterichoros  or 
Dion  Chrysostom,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Blackie.  If  w'e 
turn  to  his  account  of  Rome,  we  find  the  same  astonishing 
credulity,  and  the  same  unreasoning  and  unfounded  scepticism 
which  mark  his  history  of  the  Eastern  monarchies.  As  he 
there  disliked  the  look  of  the  names  Chdmasbelos  and  Eue- 
chios,  so  here  he  thinks  that  the  names  of  Romulus,  Titus 
Tatius,  and  Numa  Pomjiilius  ‘  seem  fictitious,’  while  he  insists 
that  ‘  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  ’  that  Tullus  Hostilius, 
the  third  traditional  monarch,*  actually  lived  and  reigned.’*  If 
the  reader  asks  why,  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given  beyond 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  chooses  to  think  so.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  a  contemporary  history  for  the  time.  The  reign  is 
one  of  a  series,  the  whole  chronology  of  which  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  shown  and  emphatically  declared  by  Niebubr  to  be 
‘  a  forgery  and  a  fiction ;  ’  and  it  is  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
events  for  some  centuries,  the  accounts  of  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  contradictoi’y,  impossible,  or  absurd.  The  very 
conquest  which,  in  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  opinion,  establishes  the  his¬ 
torical  chai’acter  of  Tullus,  is  signalised  by  the  fight  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but,  apart  from  all  the  other  improba¬ 
bilities  of  the  legend,  the  tombs  to  which  later  writers  appealed 
in  proof  of  the  fact  arc  no  better  evidence  for  it  *  than  the 
‘  tools  of  Epeus  at  IMetapontum  are  of  the  Trojan  horse,  or 
‘  the  pickled  sow  at  Lavinium  of  the  prodigy  seen  by  ^Eneas.’f 
When  Mr.  Rawlinson,  speaking  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic,  says  that  no  plebeian  Avas  alloAved  to  enjoy  the 
honours  of  the  consulship  after  Brutus,  he  forgets  to  state 


•  Manual,  p.  311. 

f  Sir  (t.  C.  Lewis,  Credibili'tif  of  Earlif  Homan  History^  i,  462. 
l)r.  Ihne  sjiys  emphatically  of  this  king  that  ‘  Avherever  Ave  begin,  and 
‘whichever  portion  avc  examine  of  the  legends  of  Romulus  and  Tullus, 
‘we  arrive  always  at  the  stimo  result,  viz.,  that  the  alleged  history  of 
‘  tiiese  tAvo  kings  resolves  itself  into  tAvo  different  versions  of  the  same 
‘  old  legend,  in  Avhich  the  most  ejircful  research  can  discover  no  trace 
‘of  genuine  historical  truth.’  {History  of  Home,  Book  1.  ch.  iv.)  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  an  English  translation  of  this  excellent  history 
will  shortly  api)oar,  .and  avc  cannot  but  anticipate  the  most  wholesome 
results  from  the  publication  of  a  Avork  in  which  the  author  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  lays  Iwfore  the  reader  Avhatcver  may  be  needed  to  enable  him  to 
fonn  his  judgment  on  the  several  questions  discussed. 
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that  he  is  here  following  a  mere  guess  of  Niebuhr,  inaile  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  old  historians  w'ho  ])rofess  to  tell  the  story. 

We  are  not  called  on  to  wade  through  pages  of  dry  and  dull 
summaries,  w’hich  are  as  trustworthy  and  as  amusing  as  the 
legend  of  tlack  the  Giant  Killer,  with  the  giant,  the  giant’s  wife, 
the  beanstalk  ladder,  and  the  hen  which  laid  the  golden  egg  every 
moiming,  all  left  out.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  in  silence 
"Mr.  Rawlinson’s  account  of  the  Dccemviral  legislation ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  do  him  justice  must  be  our  excuse  for  giving  it, 
so  far  as  we  can,  in  his  own  words.  ‘  The  first  Decemvirs,’  we 
are  told,  ‘  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of  them. 
‘  In  their  codification  of  the  laws  they  did  little  but  stereotype 
‘  the  existing  practice,  putting,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  written 
‘  form  what  had  previt)usly  been  matter  of  ju’ccedent  and 
‘  usage.  .  .  .  The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables — -fons  oninis  puh^ 
‘  lid  privatif/iie  Juris — which  dates  from  this  time,  was  a  most 
‘  valuable  digest  of  the  early  Koman  law,  and  even  in  the 
‘  fragmentary  state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  deserves 
‘  careful  study.’*  If  Avords  mean  anything,  avc  have  here  the 
])Ositive  statement  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Decemvirs  of  the  first  year.  AVherc  is  this  version  of  the 
story  found?  Not  in  Livy,  or  Dionysios,  or  Diodoros,  or 
Cicero.  And  why  should  the  student  be  left  to  suppose  that 
there  was  no  difference  of  character  between  the  Ten  Tables, 
which  arc  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  first  Decemvirs,  and  the 
Two  Tables,  Avhich  Avere  added,  Ave  are  told,  in  the  second 
year  ?  Why  should  he  not  be  told  that  the  former  Avere  con¬ 
sidered  just,  the  latter  iniquitous ;  that  the  former  Avere  fixed 
up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  forum  in  the  first  year,  Avhile 
the  latter,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  became  law  only  after 
the  fall  of  the  Decemvirs  ?  The  ‘  main  Avork  ’  of  the  Decemvirs, 
Air.  RaAvlinson  adds,  ‘  Avas  the  constitution  Avhich  they  devised 
‘  and  sought  to  establish.  In  lieu  of  the  double  magistracy, 
‘  half  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian,  Avhich  had  recently  diA’ided 
‘  the  State,  and  had  threatened  actual  disruption,  the  De- 
‘  cemvirs  instituted  a  single  governmental  body, — a  board  of 
‘  ten,  half  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian,  Avhich  Avas  to  supersede 
‘  at  once  the  consulate  and  the  tribunate,  and  to  be  the  sole 
‘  Roman  executive.  The  centuries  Averc  to  elect;  and  the 
‘  Patrician  assembly  Avas,  probably,  lo  confirm  the  election. 
‘  It  is  suspected  that  the  duration  of  the  office  Avas  intended  to 
‘  exceed  a  year ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  uncertain.  F airly  as 
‘  this  constitution  Avas  intended,  and  really  liberal  as  Avere  its 


*  Manual,  p.  357. 
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‘  provisions,  as  a  practical  measure  of  relief  it  failed  entirely. 
‘  One  member  of  the  board,  Appius  Claudius,  obtained  a 
‘  complete  ascendency  over  his  colleagues,  and  persuaded  them, 
‘  as  soon  as  they  came  into  office,  to  appear  and  act  as  tyrants.’  * 
The  serenity  with  which  ^Ir.  Rawlinson  proceeds  to  weave  his 
historical  web  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  is  amazing :  how 
the  process  is  reconciled  ivitli  his  sense  of  truthfulness  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  second 
Deceinvirate  is  here  represented  as  a  constitutional  change 
distinctly  contemplated  and  devised  by  the  first  Decemvirs. 
Why  are  we  not  told  that  these  Decemvirs,  at  the  end  of  their 
term,  resigned  their  offices,  and  went  on  to  hold  the  comitia 
for  the  election  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  when  the  people 
interfered  and  insisted  <»n  the  continuance  of  the  Deceinvirate 
for  another  year,  and  that  this  change  was  not,  therefore, 
suggested  or  planned  by  the  Decemvirs  themselves  ?  Why 
are  we  not  told  that  this  very  story  of  their  resignation  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  many  overwhelming  difficulties  beneath  the 
burden  of  Avhich  the  whole  narrative  is  crushed, — that  if 
Ajijiius  did  so  resign,  it  is  imixissible  that  he  should  have 
behaved  afterwards  as  he  did,  and  that  in  any  case  ten  men 
(even  if  we  admit  the  absurd  supposition  of  their  perfect  una¬ 
nimity  f)  could  without  guards,  Avithout  resources,  and  Avithout 
an  army,  have  Avithstood  all  other  orders  and  classes  in  the 
State  Avhom  they  had  roused  to  righteous  indignation  and  fuiy 
by  their  misdoings?  AVhen  Mr.  RaAvlinson  says  that  the  yoke 
of  the  Decemvirs  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  Plebeians,  Avhy 
does  he  not  add  that  it  Avas,  at  the  least,  as  hateful  to  the  Patri¬ 
cians  ?  AVhy  docs  he  not  so  much  as  breathe  a  hint  that  the 
narratives  Avhich  avc  are  apt  to  call  the  histories  of  these 
times  are  full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions, — that 
altliough  they  belong  to  a  period  some  tAvo  centuries  earlier 
than  tliat  of  the  first  Avriters  of  Roman  history,  and  to  a  time 
the  records  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  AA'hen  Rome 
wxs  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  they  are  yet  draAvn  out  Avith  a 
minuteness  of  detail  and  a  vividness  of  colouring  A\-hich  could 
be  supplied  only  by  eye-Avitnesses,  or  by  others  to  Avhom  these 
eye-Avitnesses  had  told  the  story?  We  have  but  one  further 
question  to  ask.  What  ansAver  AV'ould  Mr.  RaAvlinson  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  to  a  boy'  Avho  should  tell  him  that  he  had  read 
bis  account  of  the  Deceinvirate,  and,  having  compared  it  Avith 
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the  accounts  of  Livy,  Dionysios,  and  other  writers,  had  also 
carefully  read  Sir  Coruewall  Lewis’s  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  history,  and  then  should  ask  what  evidence  of  facts  there 
might  he  for  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  version,  or  why  he  should  follow 
Mr.  Itawlinson  leather  than  Sir  Corncwall  Lewis,  who,  at  all 
events,  wrote  like  an  honest  man,  and  made  no  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  difficulties,  or  keep  them  out  of  sight  ?  If  such 
an  inquirer  Avere  to  insist  on  a  straightforjvai’d  reply,  and  on 
the  production  of  the  evidence  which  should  establish  this 
account  of  the  Deceinviratc,  Avonld  either  reply  or  evidence  be 
forthcoming  ?  If  in  such  a  case  ]Mr.  Raivlinson  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  silence,  the  publication  of  his  work  becomes 
in  the  interests  of  historical  learning,  if  not  of  far  higher 
things,  a  cause  for  grave  regret.  To  Mr.  RaAvlinson  himself 
Ave  have  no  Avish  to  impute  the  slightest  Avilful  or  conscious 
dishonesty ;  but  so  long  as  men  Avill  Avrite  history  Avithout 
knoAving  or  realising  the  difference  betAveen  fact  and  fiction,  so 
long  must  they  avIio  see  that  truth  has  been  set  at  nought, 
raise  their  protests  against  a  method  AA-hich  Avill  yield  as  its 
results  a  mere  pretence  of  knoAvlcdgc  Avithout  the  reality. 


Aut.  VII. —  1.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Farndaij.  By  Dr. 
Benck  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Second 
edition.  1870. 

2.  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  By  John  Tyndall.  New 
edition.  1870. 

3.  Floge  historii/ne  de  3Iichel  Farailai/.  Par  IM.  DuMAS, 
Secretaire  pcrpetucl  de  I’Acadcmic  dcs  Sciences.  Paris: 
1868. 

T^araday,  it  has  been  truly  said,  Avas  Davy’s  greatest  dis- 
covery.  Faraday,  the  blacksmith’s  son, — the  bookbinder’s 
nppi'entice, —  the  pure,  humble-minded  seeker  after  truth, — the 
greatest  experimentalist  Avhom  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  is 
easy  from  the  life  of  such  a  man  to  collect  many  topics  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  obtain  many  useful  subjects  for  reflection.  But  to 
give  a  true  and  complete  picture  of  the  man  Faraday — to  place 
his  high  and  simple  character,  his  tender  heart,  his  quick  ima¬ 
gination,  his  poAvei'ful  intellect,  in  a  clear  light — is  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  Whilst  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment 
u[)on  his  great  scientific  labours  and  to  fix  the  exact  jwsition  he 
AA'ill  idtimately  occiqty  in  the  ranks  of  science  is  noAV  scarcely 
possible  for  even  the  most  distinguished  amongst  his  fellow- 
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workers.  Michael  Faraday  is  still  to  these  a  living  word ;  they 
have  known  him  and  loved  him ;  they  have  w'atched  the  flash¬ 
ing  of  his  eye  and  the  working  of  his  faee  as  he  explained  his 
discoveries  ;  and  the  mellow  tones  of  his  kind  voice  still  ring 
in  their  ears. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  the  present  generation  of  men  of 
science  that  we  can  look  for  the  true  estimate  of  Faraday’s 
work.  ‘  Death,  Avith  destroying  fingers,’  must  still  be  active 
before  the  cold  unimpassioned  critic  can  w’eigh  to  the  exact 
scruple  the  measure  of  this  great  man’s  life.  Let  it  be  enough 
for  us  to  endeavour  simj)ly  to  give  an  impression,  in  the  first 
place  of  the  man  himself,  and  then  of  his  most  important 
labours.  For  the  material  needed  in  the  first  portion  of  this 
task  Ave  are  almost  Avholly  indebted  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones’s  ad¬ 
mirable  AA'ork,  ‘  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday,’  Avritten  by 
one  Avho  kneAV  him  intimately  and  to  Avhom  eA'ery  memory  of 
Faraday  is  dear.  In  these  tAVO  A’olumes  Ave  find  a  most  perfect 
description  of  his  character  and  of  his  daily  life,  from  his  first 
entrance  as  a  labourer  in  the  field  of  science  in  1812  until  he 
peacefully  lay  doAvn  to  rest,  at  Hampton  Court,  on  August  25th, 
1867.  Here,  too,  we  find  records  of  his  scientific  work,  often 
given  in  his  oAvn  AV’ords ;  so  that  these,  taken  together  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  liis  lectures  and  selections  from  his  letters,  form  a 
picture  of  his  life  Avhich  may  be  almost  looked  upon  as  an 
autobiography. 

That  his  biographer  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  of  Avriting  a 
life  of  Farmlay  is  seen  from  the  folloAving  Avords  in  the  Preface  ; 
and  yet  the  task  could  not  have  Avell  fallen  into  abler  hands, 
nor  could  it  easily  have  been  more  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

‘To  write  a  life  of  Faraday,’  says  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  ‘seemed  to  me 
at  first  a  hopeless  Avork.  Although  I  had  listened  to  him  as  a  lecturer 
for  thirty  years  and  had  been  Avith  him  frequently  for  upAvards  of  twenty 
years,  and  although  for  more  than  fifteen  years  he  had  knoAvn  me  as 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  yet  my  knoAvledge  of  him  made  me 
feel  that  he  Avas  too  good  a  man  for  me  to  estimate  rightly,  and  that  he 
vas  too  great  a  philosopher  for  mo  to  understand  thoroughly.’ 

In  order  to  help  us  in  tracing  the  scientific  triumphs  of  his 
outwardly  uneventful  life,  Ave  could  not  have  better  guides  than 
Professor  Tyndall’s  lectures  on  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer, 
and  Monsieur  Dumas’  eloquent  Lloge  before  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  on  the  event  of  Faraday’s  death.  In  both  of 
these  Ave  find  the  Avork  Avell  done  by  able  as  Avell  as  by  loA’ing 
hands.  No  living  man  is  more  competent  than  Dr.  Tyndall 
to  give  an  account  of  Faraday’s  scientific  labours;  he  kneAv 
Faraday  (at  any  rate  in  his  later  years)  more  intimately  than 
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any  otlicr  man  of  science  ;  tlieii*  investigations  lay  much  in  the 
same  direction,  whilst  in  both  we  see  that  intense  love  of 
nature  Avhich  is  the  true  mark  of  a  scientific  si)irit. 

^Michael  Faraday  was  born  at  Newington,  in  Surrey,  on 
Sci)tcinber  22,  1791.  Ilis  father  afterwards  worked  as  a  black¬ 
smith  at  Boyd’s,  in  Welbcck  Street,  and  Avhen  Michael  was 
about  five  years  old,  the  family  removed  to  nK)m3  over  a  coach¬ 
house  in  .Jacob’s  Well  jNIcws,  Charles  Street,  Manchester 
Square.  This  was  the  home  of  Faraday  for  ten  years,  and  he 
has  himself  pointed  out  where  he  used  to  jday  at  marbles  in 
Spanish  Place,  and  where,  years  later,  he  nursed  his  little  sister 
in  Manchester  Square.  ‘  My  education,’  he  says,  ‘  m’us  of  the 
‘  most  ordinary  description,  consisting  of  little  more  than  the 
‘  rudiments  of  readliig,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  common 
‘  day  school ;  my  hours  out  of  school  were  passed  at  home  and 
‘  in  the  streets.’  In  1804,  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  went 
on  trial  as  shopboy  to  ]\Ir.  lliebau,  a  bookseller  then  carrying 
on  business  at  2  Blandford  Street,  close  to  the  mews.  A  year 
later  he  was  apprenticed,  and  ‘  in  consideration  of  his  faithful 
‘  service  no  jn’eminm  is  given.’  Dr.  Bence  .Tones  tells  a  story 
which  at  once  gives  ns  an  insight  into  Faraday’s  heart.  Long 
after  he  was  famous,  as  he  Avas  walking  Avith  his  niece  they  met 
a  ncAvs-boy :  ‘  1  ahvays  feel  a  tenderness  for  those  boys,’  said 
he,  ‘  because  I  once  carried  ncAvsj)ai)crs  myself.’ 

Four  years  later  (1809),  his  father  Avrites  of  him  : — ‘  Michael 
‘  is  bookbinder  and  stationer,  and  is  very  active  in  learning  his 
‘  business  ...  he  likes  his  place  Avell ;  he  had  a  hard  time  for 
‘  some  Avhilc  at  first  going;  but,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  he  has 
‘  rather  got  the  head  above  Avater,  as  there  is  (.stc)  two  other 
‘  boys  under  him.’  That  from  these  eaidiest  years  Faraday 
shoAved  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  experiment  is 
seeu  from  the  folloAving  remarks  made  by  himself: — 

‘  Wliilst  an  apprentice  1  loved  to  read  scientific  books  Avhich  Avcrc 
under  my  hands,  and,  amongst  them,  delighted  in  Marcet’s  “  Conversa- 
“  tions  in  Chemistry,”  and  tlic  electrical  treatises  in  the  “  EncyelopsEdia 
“  Britannicii.”  1  made  such  simple  experiments  in  chemistry  as  could 
be  defrayed  in  their  expense  by  a  lew  j)cnce  2>er  Aveek,  and  also  con- 
structctl  an  electrieal  machine,  first  Avith  a  glass  phial,  and  alterwards 
Avith  a  real  cylinder,  as  Avell  as  other  electrical  apj)aratu3  of  a  corre- 
siwndii'g  kind.’ 

lie  told  a  friend  that  Watts  ‘  On  the  Mind ’first  made  him 
think,  and  that  his  attention  Avas  ttirned  to  science  by  the 
article  ‘  Electricity,’  in  an  encyclopaidia  be  Avas  employed  to 
bind. 

‘  IMy  ma.stcr,’  he  says,  ‘  allowed  mo  to  go  occasionally  of  an  cveuing 
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to  hear  the  lectures  ilelivercd  hy  iMr.  Tatum,  ou  Xatuial  Philosophy, 
at  his  house,  Dorset  Street,  FIct't  Street.  1  obtained  a  kuowlcdjic 
of  these  lectures  by  bills  in  the  streets  and  shop-windows  near  his 
house.  The  hour  was  eight  o’clock  iu  the  evening.  The  charge  wa.s 
one  shilling  per  lecture,  and  my  biH)ther  Ihjbort  (who  was  three  years 
older  and  followed  his  lather's  business)  made  me  a  present  of  the 
money  for  scvenil.’ 

A  connnoiijdace  book,  tcnucil  the  ‘  Philosophical  iNIiscellany,’ 
was  kci>t  by  Ftiratlay  at  this  tinic,  ‘  iutcnded,’  he  says,  ‘  to 
‘  promt)te  b«dli  ainuscincut  and  instruction,  and  also  to  corrobo- 
‘  rate  or  invalidate  those  theories  which  are  continually  startintj 
‘  into  the  world  of  science.  Collected  by  M.  Faraday,  1S()U-1  ().’ 
In  this  book  we  find  notices  of  all  sorts,  chieHy,  however, 
relating  to  scientific  matters,  some  showing  a  true  perception 
of  the  imporl.ance  of  scientific  discoveries.  Thus  one  article  is 
headed  ‘  Galvanism.  Mr.  Davy  has  announced  to  the  lioyal 
‘  Society  a  great  discovery  in  chemistry — the  fixed  alkalies  have 
‘  been  decomposed  by  the  galvanie  battery.’  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips  the  story  »)f  his  first  visit  to  the  Iloyal 
Institution,  so  long  the  seenc  of  his  labours  and  triumphs  : — 

‘  During  my  jipprenticcshij)  I  had  the  good  fortune,  throiigli  the 
kindnes.s  of  Jlr.  Dance,  who  was  a  customer  of  my  master's  shop  and 
al.so  a  nuanber  of  the  Itoyal  Institution,  to  hear  lour  of  the  last  Iccture.s 
of  ISir  II.  Davy  iu  that  locality.*  The  dates  of  these  lectures  were 
February  2‘Jth,  March  1 1th,  April  <Sth  and  10th,  liS12.  t)f  the.se  I 
made  note.s,  and  then  wrote  out  the  lectures  in  a  fuller  form,  iiiterspersiug 
them  with  such  drawings  as  1  could  make.  The  desire  to  be  eiigageil 
in  scientific  occupation,  even  though  of  the  lowest  kind,  induced  me, 
whilst  an  apprentice,  to  write,  iu  my  ignorance  of  the  world  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  my  mind,  to  Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  then  President  of  the  Poyal 
Society.  Naturally  enough,  “no  answer”  was  the  rejdy  left  with  the 
porter.’ 

Xext  follows  in  Dr.  Pence  Jones’.s  Life  a  long  series  of 
letters  written  at  this  time  to  young  Abbott,  a  friend  somewhat 
younger  than  Faraday,  and  his  superior  in  school  attainments. 
These  letters  are  invaluable  as  showing  his  thoughts  when,  us 
he  says,  he  was  ‘  giving  up  trade  and  taking  to  science.’  The 
following  extract  will  serve  to  show'  that  the  IJiograjiher  truly 
estimates  the  remarkable  character  of  these  early  letters  when 
he  says : — 

‘  It  is  dilficult  to  believe  tliat  they  were  Avriften  by  one  who  had 
been  a  newspaper-boy  and  wlio  was  still  a  bookbindi  r’s  apprentice,  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  whose  only  education  had  been  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic.  Had  they  been  Avrittcu 
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by  a  highly-educated  gentleman,  they  would  have  been  remarkable  for 
the  easy  correctness  and  fluency  of  their  style,  and  for  the  courtesy, 
kindness,  candour,  deference,  and  even  humility  of  the  thoughts  which 
they  contain.’ 

The  following  extract  from  his  first  letter  to  Abbott  shows 
how’  he  began  to  educate  himself  in  experiment,  and  how  all 
his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  science : — 

‘  I  have  lately  made  a  few  simple  galvanic  experiments,  merely  to 
illustrate  to  myself  the  first  principles  of  the  science.  I  was  going 
to  Knight’s  to  obtain  some  nickel,  and  bethought  me  that  they  had 
malleable  zinc.  I  in([uired  and  bought  some — have  you  seen  any  yet  ? 
The  first  portion  I  obfciined  was  in  the  thinnest  pieces  possible — observe, 
in  a  flattened  state.  It  was,  they  informed  me,  thin  enough  for  the 
electric  stick,  or,  as  I  before  called  it,  De  Luc’s  electric  column.  I 
obtained  it  for  the  purpose  of  forming  discs,  with  which  and  copper  to 
make  a  little  battery.  The  first  I  completed  contained  the  immense 
number  of  seven  pairs  of  plates !  !  !  and  of  the  immense  size  of  half¬ 
pence  each !!!!!! 

‘  I,  sir,  I  my  own  self,  cut  out  seven  discs  of  the  size  of  halfpennies 
each !  I,  sir,  covered  them  with  seven  halfpence,  and  I  interposed 
between,  seven,  or  rather  six,  pieces  of  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda !  !  !  But  laugh  no  longer,  dear  A.,  rather  wonder  at 
the  effects  this  trivial  power  produced.  It  was  sufficient  to  produce  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia — an  effect  ■which  extremely 
surprised  me ;  for  I  did  not,  could  not,  have  any  idea  that  the  agent 
was  comjKJtent  to  the  purix)se.’ 

In  another  letter  written  shortly  after  he  says: — 

‘  I  cannot  see  any  subject  except  chlorine  to  write  on.  Be  not  sur¬ 
prised,  my  dear  A.,  at  the  ardour  with  which  I  have  embraced  this  new 
theory.  I  have  seen  Davy  himself  support  it.  I  have  seen  him  ex¬ 
hibit  experiments  (conclusive  experiments)  explanatory  of  it;  and  I 
have  heard  him  apply  these  experiments  to  the  theory,  and  explain  and 
enforce  them  in  (to  me)  an  irresistible  manner.  Conviction,  sir,  struck 
me,  and  I  was  forced  to  believe  him,  and  with  that  belief  came  ad¬ 
miration.’ 

This  admiration  for  scientific  research  and  for  the  philosopher 
who  -was  then  startling  Europe  with  his  discoveries  so  worked 
upon  the  mind  of  the  journeyman  bookbinder,  that  ‘  under  the 
‘  encouragement  of  Mr.  Dance  ’  (who  had  taken  him  to  Davy’s 
lectures),  ‘  I  wrote  to  Sir  Humphry,  sending,  as  a  proof  of 
‘  my  earnestness,  the  notes  I  had  taken  of  his  last  four  lectures.’ 

‘  My  desire,’  he  wrote  some  years  afterwards  to  Dr.  Paris, 

‘  was  to  escape  from  trade,  which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish, 

‘  and  to  enter  into  the  service  of  science,  w’hich  I  imagined 
*  made  its  pursuers  amiable  and  liberal.’  The  answer  (to  Davy’s 
honour)  was  immediate,  kind,  and  favourable. 
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‘  At  the  same  time  that  he  gratified  my  desires  as  to  seientitic  em¬ 
ployment,  he  still  advised  me  not  to  give  np  the  prospects  I  had  before 
me,  telling  me  that  science  was  a  harsh  mistress  and,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  poorly  rewarding  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
her  service.  He  smiled  at  my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings  of 
philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would  leave  mo  to  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  to  set  me  right  on  that  matter.’  (March  1,  1813.) 

Soon  after  the  interview  Faraday  w’as  installed,  at  Davy’s 
reconnnendation,  as  assistant  in  the  Laboratory  at  the  Royal 
Instittitlon  at  the  salary  of  25s.  a  week,  with  ttvo  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  house. 

Now  Faraday  felt  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a 
congenial  atmosphere,  and  only  six  days  after  his  installation 
he  writes  to  Abbott  in  spirits  as  high  as  in  his  latter  letters 
they  had  been  depressed  ;  full  of  his  chemical  work,  ‘  making 
‘  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon,  a  combination  Avhich  has 
‘  lately  occu))icd  in  a  considerable  degree  the  attention  of 
‘  chemists.’  Only  a  few  Aveeks  later  he  was  employed  by  Davy 
to  assist  him  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  explosive  body 
even  now  known  to  chemists — chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  this 
fact  speaks  volumes  for  Sir  Humphry’s  opinion  of  his  scientific 
knowledge  as  Avell  as  of  his  manij)ulativc  skill.  Thus  Ave 
find  Faraday  in  these  first  fcAV  Avccks  of  his  scientific  career 
plunged  at  once  into  the  most  difficult  of  experimental  investi¬ 
gations.  lie  Avas  not  daunted  by  severe  and  unlooked-for  ex¬ 
plosions  Avhich  tore  open  his  hand  and  cut  his  eye,  and  in 
Avhich  the  more  experienced  Davy  received  some  severe 
Avounds ;  he  prosecuted  his  experiments  Avith  this  terrible  com¬ 
pound,  estimating  its  specific  gravity,  and  ascertaining  its 
chemical  properties.  Not  only  did  he  Avork  Avith  deA’otion  in 
the  prosecution  of  Davy’s  original  researches,  but  he  began  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  before  the  minds  of  others,  and  in  some  of  his 
letters  his  remarks  on  the  appliances  of  experimental  lectures 
show,  as  Dr.  Bence  Jones  remarks,  the  keenness  of  his  ob¬ 
servation,  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  No  one  Avho  is  familiar  AvIth  Faraday’s  mode 
of  lecturing,  and  Avith  the  excessive  pains  which,*  even  to  the 
last,  he  used  to  take  about  every  minute  detail  of  his  experi¬ 
mental  illustrations,  can  fall  to  observe  that  the  ideas  AA’hich  he 
consistently  carried  out  Avere  mainly  formed  in  early  life.  Thus 

*  We  knoAv  as  a  fact  that  Faraday  alAA’ays  tried  the  stopper  of 
every  bottle  he  Avas  to  use,  before  the  lecture  began,  so  that  no  delay 
might  be  caused  from  the  stopper  being  fixed  Avhen  the  reagent  was 
wanted  during  the  lecture. 
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in  1813,  Avhcn  twenty-one,  he  writes  on  this  subieet  to 
Abbott : — 

‘  AVhen  an  experimental  lecture  is  to  be  delivered,  and  apparatus  is 
to  be  exhibited,  some  kind  of  order  shoidd  be  observed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them  on  the  lecture  table.  Every  particidar  part  illustrative 
of  the  lecture  should  be  in  view,  no  one  thing  should  hide  another  from 
the  audience,  nor  should  anything  stjuid  in  the  Avay  of  or  obstruct  the 
lecturer.  They  should  be  .so  placed,  too,  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
uniformity  in  appearance.  No  one  part  should  appciir  naked  and 
another  crowded,  unlcs.s  some  ])articular  rea.son  exists  and  makes  it 
necessjiry  to  bo  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  should  be  so  arranged 
ns  to  keep  one  oi)oration  from  interfering  with  another.  If  the  lecture 
table  apjjcars  crowded,  if  the  lecturer  (hid  by  his  apparatus)  is  invisible, 
if  things  ap])oar  crooked,  or  tisidc,  or  uneciual,  or  if  some  are  out  of 
sight,  and  this  without  any  particular  rea.son,  the  lecturer  is  considered 
(;uid  with  reason  too)  as  an  awkward  contriver  and  a  bungler.’ 

11  is  description  of  bis  ideal  lecturer  is  so  perfect  and  "ives 
so  trite  a  jticturc  of  Faraday  birnsclf,  as  avcH  as  of  his  early 
easy  style,  that  wc  cannot  rc.si.st  the  temptation  of  a  (juotation, 
espeeially  as  the  reputation  Avhich  Faraday  gained  in  the  world 
in  genertd  as  a  lecturer  was  as  great  as  that  which  he  possessed 
amongst  men  of  science  as  an  original  investigator. 

‘  The  most  prominent  reipiisito  to  a  lecturer,  though  iierhaps  not 
really  the  most  importajit,  is  a  good  delivery ;  lor  though  to  all  true 
jdiilosophcrs  seicnec  and  nature  tvill  have  eharnis  innumerable  in  every 
dres.«,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  tluit  the  genendity  of  mankind  cannot 
accompany  us  for  one  .short  hour  unless  the  p.'ith  is  strewed  with 
flowers.  In  older,  therefore,  to  gain  the  attention  of  an  audience  (.and 
Avh.'it  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  a  lecturer  than  the  want  of  it  ?)  it  is 
necessary  to  j  ay  some  attention  to  the  manner  of  expression.  The 
utterance  shotdd  not  bo  rapid  and  hurried  and  consequently  unin¬ 
telligible,  but  .slow’  and  deliberate,  conveying  ideas  with  ease  from  the 
h'clurer,  and  iidusing  them  Avith  clearness  and  rctidiness  into  the  minds 
of  the  audience.  A  lecturer  should  endeavour  by  all  metins  to  obtain 
a  (iicility  of  utterance,  and  the  poAver  of  clothing  his  thoughts  and  ideas 
in  language  smooth  and  harmonious  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and 
easy.  If  his  periods  are  long,  or  obscure,  or  incomplete,  they  give  rise 
to  ti  degree  of  labour  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  Avhich  quickly  causes 
Lassitude,  indifference,  and  even  disgust. 

‘  A  lecturer  should  appear  easy  and  collected,  undaunted  and  uncon¬ 
cerned,  his  thoughts  about  him,  and  his  mind  clear  and  free  for  the 
contemplation  and  description  of  his  subject.  Ilis  action  should  not  be 
h.asty  and  violent,  but  sIoav,  easy,  and  natural,  consisting  principally  in 
changes  of  the  posture  of  the  body,  in  order  to  .avoid  the  air  of  stiffness 
or  sameness  that  Avould  otherAvise  be  unavoidable.  Ilis  Avhole  be¬ 
haviour  should  evince  respect  for  his  audience,  and  he  should  in  no 
case  forget  that  he  is  in  their  presence. 

*  He  should  exert  his  utmost  effort  to  gain  completely  the  mind  and 


attention  of  Iiis  anciience,  and  irresistibly  to  make  them  join  in  his 
ideas  to  tlie  end  of  the  subject.  He  should  endeavour  to  raise  their 
interest  at  the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  and  by  a  series  of  impercep¬ 
tible  gradations,  unnoticed  by  the  company,  keep  it  alive  as  long  as  the 
subject  demands  it.  No  breaks  or  digressions  foreign  to  the  purpose 
should  have  a  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  evening ;  no  opjxir- 
tunity  .should  be  allowed  to  tlie  audience  in  which  their  minds  could 
wander  from  the  subject,  or  return  to  inattention  and  carelessness.  A 
flame  should  be  lighted  at  the  commencement  and  kept  alive  with  un¬ 
remitting  splendour  to  the  end.  .  .  . 

‘  An  experimental  lecturer  should  attend  very  carefully  to  the  choice 
he  may  make  of  experiments  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject.  They 
should  be  important,  as  they  respect  the  science  they  arc  applied  to, 
yet  clear,  and  such  as  may  easily  and  generally  bo  understood.  They 
should  rather  approach  to  simplicity,  and  explain  the  established  prin- 
cijiles  of  the  subject,  than  be  elaborate,  and  aj)ply  to  minute  phenomena 
only. 

‘  Lot  your  experiments  apply  to  the  subjects  you  elucidate ;  do  not 
introduce  those  which  are  not  to  the  point. 

‘  Apt  experiments  (to  which  I  have  before  referred)  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  satisfiictory  theory,  or  otherwise  wo  merely  patch  an  old 
coat  with  new  cloth,  and  the  whole  (hole)  becomes  worse..  If  a  satis¬ 
factory  theory  can  be  given,  it  ought  to  be  given.  If  we  doubt  a 
received  opinion,  let  us  not  leave  the  doubt  unnoticed,  and  affirm  our 
own  ideas,  but  state  it  cle.arly,  and  lay  down  also  our  objections.  If 
the  scientific  world  is  divided  in  ojiinion,  state  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  let  each  one  judge  for  himself,  by  noticing  the  most  striking  and 
forcible  circumstances  on  each  side.  Then  and  then  only  shall  we  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  please  the  audience,  and  satisfy  our  honour — the 
honour  of  a  philosopher.’ 

In  the  autumn  of  1813  Davy  proposed  to  Faraday  to  take 
him  abroad  in  tlie  cajiacity  of  amanuensis  and  scientific  as¬ 
sistant,  and  on  October  the  13tb  the  party  left  England.  A 
Journal  written  durin"  this  foreign  tour,  wbicb  la.sted  a  year 
and  a  half,  is  remarkable  for  the  minuteness  of  the  description 
of  all  be  saw,  and  for  the  cautious  silence  regarding  those  be 
was  with.  Full  particulars  of  Sir  Humphry’s  scientific  work 
are,  however,  given.  The  letters,  chiefly  written  to  his  mother 
and  to  his  friend  Abbott,  exhibit  his  warm  heart,  his  affectionate 
attachment  to  home  and  friends,  and  show  his  constant  desire 
for  self-improvement : — 

‘lam  almost  contented,’  he  writes  to  his  mother,  ‘  except  with  my 
ignorance,  which  becomes  more  visible  to  me  every  day,  though  I 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  have  learned  just  enough 
to  know  my  own  ignorance,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  my  defects  in  every¬ 
thing  ;  I  wish  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  remedying  them  .  .  .  added 
to  which  the  glorious  opportunity  I  enjoy  of  improving  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  chemistry  and  the  sciences  continually  determines  me  to  finish 
this  voyage  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy.’ 

Many  interesting  extracts  t'roin  his  .rournal  arc  given  in  the 
Biography.  The  following  note  shows  that  the  rising  philo¬ 
sopher  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  a  keen  apitrcciatiou  of  the 
ludicrous : — 


‘  I  cannot  help  dashing  a  note  of  admiration  to  one  thing  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country — the  pigs  !  At  first  I  was  positively  doubtful  of 
their  nature ;  for,  though  they  have  pointed  noses,  long  ears,  rope-like 
tails,  and  cloven  feet,  yet  who  w'ould  imagine  that  an  animal  with  a 
long  thin  body,  back  and  belly  arched  upwards,  lank  sides,  long  slender 
feet,  and  capable  of  outrunning  our  horses  for  a  mile  or  two  together, 
could  bo  at  all  allied  to  the  fiit  sons  of  England  !  When  I  first  saw 
one,  which  was  at  Morlaix,  it  started  so  suddenly  and  became  so  active 
in  its  motions  on  being  disturbed,  and  so  dissimilar  in  its  actions  to 
our  swine,  that  I  looked  out  for  a  second  creature  of  the  siune  kind 
before  I  ventured  to  decide  on  its  being  a  regular  or  an  e.xtraord  inary 
production  of  nature  ;  but  1  find  they  are  all  alike,  and  that  what  at  a 
distance  I  should  judge  to  be  a  greyhound,  I  am  obliged,  on  near 
approach,  to  acknowledge  a  pig.’ 

As  a  characteristic  specimen  of  tlie  letters  written  during  his 
journey  to  his  mother,  we  may  quote  the  following,  written 
from  Kome  on  April  14,  1814  : — 

‘  When  Sir  II.  Davy  first  had  the  goodness  to  a.sk  me  whether  I 
would  go  with  him,  I  mentally  sjiid,  No,  I  have  a  mother,  I  have 
“  relations  here,”  and  I  almost  wished  that  I  had  been  insidated  and 
alone  in  London  ;  but  now  I  am  glad  that  I  have  some  left  behind  me 
on  whom  I  cun  think,  and  whose  actions  and  occupations  I  can  picture 
to  my  mind.  Whenever  a  vacant  hour  occurs  I  employ  it  by  thinking 
on  those  at  home.  In  short,  when  sick,  when  cold,  when  tired,  the 
thoughts  of  those  at  home  are  a  calm  and  refreshing  balm  to  my  heart. 
Let  those  who  think  such  thoughts  are  useless,  vain,  and  paltry  think 
so  still.  I  envy  them  not  their  more  refined  and  more  estranged 
feelings.  For  mo  I  still  cherish  them,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
modem  refinement,  as  the  first  and  greatest  sweetness  in  the  life  of 
man.’ 

Faraday  describes  in  clear  and  precise  scientific  language  the 
results  of  Davy’s  experiments,  made  in  Paris  together  tvith  the 
French  savans  on  the  newly-discovered  clement  Iodine;  and  he 
adds  that  ‘  the  finding  of  this  substance  in  matters  so  common 
‘  and  supposed  so  well-know  n  as  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  must  be 
‘  a  stimulus  of  no  small  force  to  the  inquiring  minds  of  modem 
‘  chemists,  whilst  it  is  a  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
*  science,  and  every  chemist  will  regard  it  as  an  addition  of  no 
‘  small  magnitude  to  his  know’ledge,  and  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
‘  great  advance  in  chemistry.’  He  visits  in  Paris  with  Davy 
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the  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  "reat  men  there 
boldly  hoklinpr  uj)  the  torch  of  science  to  civilisation  and  pro¬ 
gress  amidst  the  din  and  horrors  of  war ;  and  he  appears  (like 
a  sensible  man  and  a  philosoidier)  much  more  interested  by  the 
result  of  an  experiment  made  with  Chevreul’s  Voltaic  pile 
proving  the  probable  elementary  nature  of  the  ‘  new  substance 
‘  now  called  iodine,’  than  with  the  sight  of  the  Emperor  in  full 
state  sitting  in  the  corner  of  his  carriage,  covered  and  almost 
hidden  from  sight  by  an  enormous  robe  of  ermine,  and  his  face 
overshadowed  by  a  tremendous  plume  of  feathers  that  de¬ 
scended  from  a  velvet  hat.  At  the  end  of  December  they  left 
Paris,  went  south,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Montj)cllicr,  where 
Davy  continued  his  experiments  on  iodine,  but  failed  to  detect 
its  ])rcsence  in  the  sea-plants  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pushing 
further  south  to  Florence,  they  visited  the  celebrated  Academy 
del  Cimento.  Here  was  much  to  excite  interest :  Galileo’s 
first  telescope,  with  which  he  discovered  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
and  the  great  burning-glass  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
With  this  celebrated  lens  Davy  made  some  experiments  on  the 
composition  of  the  diamond.  Long  ago  in  1694  had  Averanii 
and  Targioni  bumt  diamonds  vnth  this  same  great  lens  before 
the  astonished  Como  III.  Lavoisier,  too,  in  1773  proved  that 
carbonic  acid  was  formed  when  diamonds  are  burnt,  and  hence¬ 
forward  this  brilliant  lustrous  gem,  the  hardest  of  known 
substances,  was  admitted  to  be  identical  in  its  chemical  nature 
with  soft  black  soot.  Still  it  was  doubted  whether  the  diamond 
(lid  not  contain  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon,  and,  although 
Smithson  Tennant  had  shown  in  1796  that  charcoal  and 
diamond  give  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  equal  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  yet  remained  for  Davy  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  gem.  The  diamond  heated  in  the 
focus  of  the  large  lens  glowed  brilliantly  with  a  scarlet  light, 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  formed,  and  no  vapour  or  any  signs  of 
the  formation  of  water  could  be  perceived,  ‘  so  that  as  yet  it 
‘  appears  that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon.’  Having  finished 
these  experiments,  they  bid  adieu  to  the  Academy  del  Cimento 
and  went  forward  to  Rome.  From  Rome  they  visited  Naples, 
and,  having  explored  Vesuvius,  returned  northward.  The 
subject  of  the  following  entry  of  his  diary  on  Friday,  June  17th, 
at  Milan  might  fonn  a  fit  material  for  a  picture ; — ‘  Saw  M. 
‘  Volta,  who  came  to  Sir  H.  Davy  :  an  hale  elderly  man,  bear- 
‘  ing  the  red  ribbon,  and  very 'free  in  conversation.’  What  if  the 
Volta,  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age  and  in  the  height  of  his 
i  fame,  could  have  foreseen  that  the  humble  attendant  of  the 
brilliant  English  chemist  was  the  man  destined  to  place  the 
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theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  in  its  true  light,  and  to  discover  the 
great  laws  which  regulate  its  action  I 

On  May  7, 1815,  after  their  return  home,  Faraday  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  a 
salary  of  30.s’.  per  week.  Ilis  journey  with  the  Davys,  although 
in  many  respects  it  had  proved  irksome  and  disagreeable,  owing 
to  the  false  position  in  which  he  was  frequently  placed  by  Sir 
Humphry’s  mismanagement  and  Lady  Davy’s  want  of  tact  and 
temper,  was  doubtless  of  the  greatest  value  to  Faraday,  and  the 
benefits  which  he  thus  received  wore  thoroughly  appreciatetl. 

‘  Faraday  had  now  full  knowledge  of  his  master’s  genius  and  power. 
He  had  compared  him  with  the  French  philosophers  whilst  helping 
him  in  his  discovery  of  the  elementary  nature  of  iodine;  and  he  was 
about  to  see  him  engage  in  those  researches  on  iire-damp  and  llame, 
which  ended  in  the  glorious  invention  of  the  Davy  lamp,  and  gave  to 
Davy  a  popidar  re]>utation  even  beyond  that  which  ho  gained  in  science 
by  the  greatest  of  all  his  discoveries — potassium.’ 

Rut  although  Faraday  worked  under  the  most  brilliant  chemist 
of  the  day,  and  fully  apj)rcciatod  bis  scientific  discoveries,  as 
bis  careful  preservation  of  all  1  )avy’s  letters  and  note-books 
shows,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  so  dazzled  by  bis  teacher’s 
genius  as  not  to  see  his  many  faults.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Davy  was  hurt  by  his  own  success;  he  had  very  little  self- 
control,  and  but  little  method  and  order ;  and  Faraday  has 
been  known  to  say  that  the  greatest  of  all  his  advantages  was 
that  he  had  a  model  to  teach  him  what  to  avoid.*  | 

In  1816  Faraday  began  to  Icetiirc  at  the  City  Rhilosophical  f 
Society.  Passages  in  these  early  lectures  clearly  show  the  I 
high  view  which  he  takes  of  scientific  work  ! 

‘  liofore  Ic.aving  this  subject,  chloriuo  (the  clement.ary  nature  of  [ 
which  had  boon  insisto<l  on  by  Davy  somo  years  before),  1  will  jwint  | 
out  its  history,  as  an  .answer  to  those  who  are  iii  the  habit  ol‘  saying  to  ( 
every  new  fact  “  What  is  its  use  ?  ”  Dr.  Fr.uiklin  rays  to  such,  “  What  | 
“  is  the  use  of  an  iiilaiit?  ”  The  answer  of  the  exi)crimentalist  ivould  f 
be  “  Endeavour  to  make  it  useful.”  When  Scheele  discovered  this  E 
substance  it  appeared  to  htive  no  use,  it  was  in  its  intantine  and  useless  f 
state ;  but  having  grown  up  to  maturity,  witness  its  powers,  and  see  ■ 
what  endeavours  to  make  it  useful  have  done.’  I 
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For  Faraday  quite  understood,  even  thus  early,  the  wide  dif-|  ‘Taki 
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*  When  Faraday  was  at  Geneva  with  Davy,  Professor  de  la  Eire 
did  not  fail  to  see  the  worth  of  Davy’s  assistant,  and  in  consequence 
invited  both  to  dinner.  Davy,  it  appears,  declined  to  dine  with  t 
person  who  in  some  respects  acted  as  his  servant ;  and  M.  de  la  Riw 
jiolitcly  remarked  that  he  should  in  consequence  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  two  dinners. 
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ference  between  the  original  investigators  of  nature  and  the 
men  who  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  practical  pur- 

|H)se3 ; — 

‘  ’Twas  easy  following  where  invention  trod, — 

All  eyes  can  see  when  light  tiows  out  from  God.’ 

Then  again  he  says  ; — 

‘The  philosopher  should  he  a  man  willing  to  listen  to  every  .sugges¬ 
tion,  but  determined  to  judge  for  himsi'lf.  He  should  not  be  biassed 
by  appearances ;  have  no  liivourito  hypothesis ;  be  of  no  school ;  and  in 
doctrine  have  no  master.  He  should  not  bo  a  respecter  of  per.sons,  but 
of  things.  Truth  slioidd  be  his  primary  object.  If  to  these  ipialities 
be  added  indu.stry,  he  may  indeed  hope  to  walk  within  the  veil  of  the 
temple  of  nature.’ 

And  through  life  Faraday  proved  true  to  the  mark  of  his  high 
calling.  His  love  of  science  for  its  own  sake  breaks  out  con¬ 
stantly  In  his  letters  and  his  talk.  Complaining  late  in  life  to 
Tyndall  about  his  failing  health,  he  writes,  ‘  But  then  our 
‘  subjects  .are  so  glorious,  that  to  work  .at  them  rejoices  and 
‘encour.ages  the  feeblest,  delights  and  enchants  the  strongest.’ 

‘The  contemplation  of  nature,’  fuiys  Tyndall,  ‘and  his  own  relation 
to  her,  produced  in  Faraday  a  kind  of  spiritual  exaltation  which  w’e  see 
here.  Ilis  religious  feeling  and  his  philosophy  could  not  be  kept  apart; 
tliere  was  an  habitual  overflow  of  the  one  into  the  other.  Whether  he 
or  another  was  its  exponent,  ho  .appeared  to  take  oiiual  delight  in 
science.  A  good  experiment  would  make  him  .almost  dance  with 
delight.’ 

Early  in  his  c.arecr  F.araday  had  to  decide  whether  he  should 
make  wealth  or  science  his  pursuit  in  life ;  he  could  not  serve 


I  both  m.asters.  After  his  discovery  of  magneto-electricity,  the 
ire  o(|  ooinmcrcial  w'orld  would  hardly  have  considered  any  remuncra- 
l)oint  f  tion  too  high  for  the  aid  of  such  abilities  as  his.  lie  might 
'm**  [  have  made  his  professional  business  yield  him  ;■),()()()/.  a 
•ouM  accounts  plainly  .show  how  and  when  he  made  his 

dthis'  18.T2  his  business  income,  instead  of  rising  to 

iiselea'  5,000/.,  diminished  from  1,090/.  4s.  Or/,  to  155/.  9s.  Or/.,  and  in 
ud  see  I  1838  it  fell  to  zero,  at  which  point  it  remained  for  the  rest  of 
!  his  life,  with  trifling  exceptions: — 

e  dif-  \  *  Taking  the  duration  of  his  life  into  account,  this  son  of  a  black- 

_ f  smith,  and  apprentice  to  a  bookbinder,  had  to  decide  between  a  fortune 

la  Rue  I  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  undowered  science  on  the  other. 

cn«  f  latter,  and  died  a  poor  man.  But  his  was  the  glory  of 

^.it|j ,  I  holding  aloft  among  the  nations  the  scientific  fame  of  England  for  a 
I'aEiTel?'"®'^  of  forty  years. 

tsureol!  In  the  year  181G,  Faraday,  being  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
I  published  his  first  original  communication,  on  Native  Caustic 
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Ijime,  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.’  ‘  I  reprint  this 
‘  paper  at  full  length,’  he  says  in  his  ‘  Experimental  Kesearches 
‘  in  Chemistry  and  Physics’: — 

‘  It  was  the  beginning  of  niy  communications  to  the  public,  and  its 
results  were  very  important  to  me.  Sir  II.  Davy  gave  me  the  analysis 
to  make  as  a  first  attempt  in  chemistry,  at  a  time  when  my  fear  was 
greater  than  my  confidence,  and  both  far  greater  than  my  knowledge; 
at  a  time  also  when  I  had  no  thought  of  ever  writing  an  original  jwper 
on  science.’ 

During  the  next  three  years  Faraday  published  several 
papers  on  scientific  subjects,  of  Avhich  one  on  ‘  Sounding  Flames’ 
IS  the  most  important.  In  1820  he  continued  his  lectures,  and 
his  first  ])aper,  on  the  Chlorides  of  Carbon,  was  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1821  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Barnard. 
The  following  extract  from  his  book  of  diplomas,  written  long 
afterwards,  show's  the  strength  of  his  affections  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  domestic  life : — 

‘  Amongst  these  records  and  events,  I  here  insert  the  date 
*  of  one  which,  as  a  source  of  honour  and  happiness,  far  exceeds 
‘  all  the  rest.  We  were  married  on  the  12th  June,  1821.’ 
Elsewhere  we  find  in  his  ow’ii  handwriting,  ‘  On  tlunc  12, 1821, 
‘  he  married ;  an  event  which  more  than  any  other  contributed  to 
‘  his  earthly  happiness  and  healthful  state  of  mind.  The  union 
‘  has  continued  for  twenty'-eight  years,  and  has  in  nowise 
‘  changed,  except  in  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  character.’ 

Of  Faraday’s  religious  views  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  He 
belonged  (as  did  also  his  wife)  to  the  sect  of  the  Sandemanians; 
a  month  after  his  marriage  he  was  formally  admitted  into  this 
Church  by  making  a  solemn  and  public  confession  of  sin  and 
profession  of  faith ;  in  1840  he  was  elected  an  elder  of  the 
Church,  and  afterwards  frequently  preached  on  Sundays.  His 
religion  Avas  by  no  means  a  harsh  fonn  of  Calvinism,  but  a 
simple  child-like  faith,  rather  evincing  itself  in  the  deep  humi¬ 
lity  which  ran  through  his  life.  The  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  and  incapability  of  doing  what  Avas  good,  extended 
even  to  the  act  of  professing  the  truth  : — 

‘  Let  no  one  suppose  for  .'i  moment,’  he  siiys  in  a  lecture  on  Mental 
Education,  delivered  in  1854,  ‘that  the  self-education  which  I  am 
about  to  commend,  in  respect  of  the  things  of  this  life  extends  to  anv 
considerations  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if  man  by  reasoning  could 
find  out  God.  It  Avould  be  improper  here  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
further  than  to  claim  an  absolute  distinction  betAveen  religious  and 
ordinary  belief.’ 

His  Avas  a  high  but  a  supernatural  standard  of  duty  founded 
on  w  hat  he  believed  to  be  the  distinct  revelation  of  God’s  will 
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To  the  fulness  of  this  standard  he  successfully  strove  to  attain  ; 
on  every  occasion  and  in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  life, 
he  always  endeavoured  to  seek  and  say  that  Avhich  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  and  to  do  that  which  he  thought  was  kind. 
‘  La  fidclite  a  la  foi  religieuse,’  says  Dumas,  ‘  et  la  constante 
‘  observation  de  la  loi  morale  constituent  les  traits  dominants 
‘  de  sa  vie.’  And  again  his  English  biographer  Avrites :  ‘  Ilis 
‘  religion  was  a  living  root  of  fresh  humility,  and  from  first  to 
‘  last  it  may  be  seen  grooving  Avith  his  fame  and  reaching  its 
‘  height  Avith  his  glory,  and  making  him  to  the  end  of  his  life 
‘  certainly  the  humblest,  Avhilst  he  Avas  the  most  energetic,  the 
‘  truest,  and  the  kindest  of  experimental  philosophers.’  He 
fully  appreciated  the  return  AA’hich  others  made  him  in  this 
respect.  ‘  Tyndall,’  said  he  one  day,  ‘  tlie  SAveetest  rcAvard 
‘  of  my  work  is  the  symjAathy  and  goodAvill  Avhich  it  has 
‘  caused  to  floAv  in  upon  me  from  all  quarters  of  the  Avorld.’ 

The  first  or  introductory  period  of  his  scientific  activity  had 
now  commenced,  and  in  the  ten  years  Avhich  folloAV'ed  his  mar¬ 
riage  he  Avas  constantly  engaged  in  preparing  himself  for  tlie 
great  discoveries  Avhich  afterwards  aAvaited  his  labours.  In 
1821  he  prepared  liquid  chlorine  by  heating  in  a  closed  tube 
the  solid  hydrate  discoA’ered  by  Davy  in  1810.  The  pressure 
evolved  by  the  compressed  and  liquefied  gases  in.side  these  tubes 
was  so  great  that  frequent  and  violent  explosions  occurred,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  tube  burst,  and  thirteen  pieces  of  glass  Avere 
driven  into  Faraday’s  eye.  The  publication  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  led  to  an  unpleasant  expression  of  feeling  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  who  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  Faraday’s  success 
as  an  investigator ;  and  though,  Avhen  the  occasion  presented 
itself,  the  latter  most  completely  exonerated  himself  from 
every  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  pointed  out  that  neither  Davy 
nor  he  could  be  said  to  be  the  discoverers  of  liquid  chlorine, 
as  it  had  been  prepared  in  1805  by  Northmorc,  it  is  no  less 
certain  than  sacl  that  Davy  as  President  opposed  Faraday’s 
election  to  the  Royal  Society : — 

‘  Sir  II.  Davy  told  me  I  must  take  down  my  certificate.  I  replied 
that  I  had  not  put  it  up ;  that  I  could  not  take  it  down  as  it  was  put 
up  by  my  proposers.  He  then  said  I  must  get  my  proposers  to  tijke  it 
down.  I  answered  that  I  knew  they  Avonld  not  do  so.  Then  he  said, 
“las  President  Avill  take  it  down.”  I  replied  that  I  was  sure  Sir 
H.  Davy  would  do  what  he  thought  Avas  for  the  good  of  the  Koyal 
Society.’ 

Faraday  also  said  that  one  of  his  proposers  told  him  that  Davy 
had  walked  for  an  hour  round  the  courtyard  of  Somerset 
House  arguing  that  Faraday  ought  not  to  be  elected.  IIoav- 
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over,  shortly  afterwards  the  storm  passed  over,  and  Davy 
writes  :  ‘  1  am,  dear  Faraday,  very  sincerely  your  well-wisher 
‘  and  friend;’  and  Faraday  was  duly  elected  a  Fellow.  Now 
indeed  had  Faraday  learnt  that  even  men  of  science  have  their 
foibles  and  weaknesses!  ‘Ilelas!  sur  cc  point,  ce  fut  Davy, 

‘  lui-meme,  ([ui  nc  laissa  rien  a  fairc  aux  autres  pour  redu- 
‘  cation  de  Faraday.’ 

The  first  scientific  honour  which  Faraday  received,  out  of 
a  total  of  ninety-five  honorary  titles  and  marks  of  merit,  was 
in  182.‘f  from  the  Cambridge  l’hiloso[)hlcal  Society.  When 
asked  what  were  his  titles,  ‘  one  title,  namely  that  of  F.li.S., 

‘  was  sought,’  said  he,  ‘  and  paid  for ;  all  the  rest  were  s[)on- 
‘  taneous  offeiungs  of  kindness  and  goodwill.’  In  1825  Fai’aday 
discovered  lienzol,  the  hydrocarbon  contained  in  coal  tar,  and 
from  which  we  now  obtain  all  the  bright  and  brilliant  ])urj)le, 
crimson,  blue  and  violet  tints  known  as  the  Aniline  Colours. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  apj)ointed  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Ivoyal  Institution,  and  at  once  show'cd  his  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  members  by  instituting  evening  meet¬ 
ings,  which  soon  develoiied  into  the  well-known  Friday  Evening 
Discourses.  Tlic  memory  of  his  own  F riday  evening  lectures, 
always  on  some  new  and  interesting  point  of  scientific  disco¬ 
very,  remains  deeply  engraved  on  many  minds.  To  attend 
these  lectures  became  the  fashionable  rage — the  crush  uj)  the 
Institution  stairs  was  only  to  be  comparctl  to  the  old  rusli  on  a 
Jenny  Lind  night!  Then  there  really  was  something  worth 
seeing  and  hearing  even  for  those  who  did  not  pretend  to 
scientific  tastes,  'fherc  was  something  so  taking,  so  genially 
kind,  so  affectionate  in  his  manner  towards  his  audience ;  hii 
devotion  to  his  subject  so  shone  in  every  word  and  action, 
whilst  his  j)erfcet  simplicity  only  heightened  the  effect  of  his 
natural  clociuencc,  that  people  came  to  sec  and  hear  him  not  so  j 
much  for  the  sake  of  his  science  as  for  the  sake  of  the  man. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  men  of  science  them¬ 
selves  did  not  benefit  from  his  lectures.  Xo  one  before  or 
since  Faraday  has  been  able  to  lecture  as  he  did.  The  clearness 
of  his  statements,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  his  matter,  was  | 
so  perfect  that  when  lecturing  on  some  new  and  difficult  point 
of  cx])criment  or  theory,  the  merest  tyro  came  away  with  the 
idea  that  he  understood  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject, 
whilst  the  men  of  science,  who  next  to  the  lecturer  knew  per* 
haj)s  most  about  the  question,  always  found  material  for  thought 
and  not  unfrequcntly  incentives  to  renewed  exertion.  Then 
Faraday's  manner  in  lecturing  was  })erfectly  natural ;  every¬ 
thing  went  so  smoothly,  his  experiments  were  so  couvincing 
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and  always  so  successful,  that  one  might  he  apt  to  think  that 
all  this  was  the  result  of  a  happy  intuitive  [tower.  Those  who 
knew  Faraday  can  tell,  however,  hy  what  [tatient  labour  these 
results  were  brought  about — how  he  used  to  s[)end  hours  upon 
hours  arranging  his  experiments  so  as  to  ensure  success — how 
no  detail  was  too  minute  to  esca[)e  his  attention,  and  how  well 
he  had  thought  over  the  best  mode  of  presenting  his  subject. 
The  sjtecimcns  of  his  lecture  notes  given  in  his  lliogra[)hy* 
show  ^this  excessive  care,  and  the  orderly  neatness  which  was 
characteristic  of  his  whole  being,  whilst  the  following  extract 
may  give  to  those  who  have  missed  the  delight  of  hearing  him, 
some  slight  idea  of  his  characteristic  style,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  call  u[)  to  the  minds  of  those  of  us  wdio  knew'  him,  the 
charm  of  voice  and  manner  which  were  so  [)eculiarly  his  own. 
He  is  addressing  the  audience  of  young  [)co[)lo  to  w  hom  for 
many  years  he  gave  a  Christmas  course  : — 

‘  I  shall  here  claim,  as  I  always  have  done  on  these  occasions,  the 
right  of  addressing  myself  to  the  younger  members  of  the  audience — 
and  for  this  j)ur[)osc,  therefore,  unfitted  as  it  may  seem  for  an  elderly 
intirin  man  to  do  so,  I  will  return  to  second  childhood,  and  become  as 
it  were,  young  again  amongst  the  young. 

‘  Let  us  now  consider,  lor  a  little  while,  hotv  wonderfully  we  stand 
npon  this  world.  Here  it  is  we  are  born,  bred,  and  live,  and  yet  we 
view  these  things  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  wonder  to  otirselves 
respecting  the  tvay  in  which  all  this  happens.  So  small,  indeed,  is  onr 
wonder,  that  we  are  never  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  1  do  think  that,  to 
a  young  pcr.son  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  age,  jierhaps  the  first 
right  of  a  cataract  or  a  mountain  would  occasion  more  surj)rise  in  him 
than  he  had  ever  felt  concerning  the  means  of  his  own  existence  ;  how 
he  came  here,  how  he  lives,  by  what  means  he  stiinds  u])right,  and 
through  what  means  he  moves  about  from  [)lacc  to  place.  Hence  we 
come  into  this  world,  we  live,  and  depart  from  it,  without  our  thotights 
being  called  specifically  to  considi’r  how  this  takes  place ;  and  ■were  it 

I  not  for  the  exertions  of  some  few  inejuiring  minds,  who  have  looked 
into  these  things,  and  ascertiiined  the  very  beautiful  laws  and  conditions 
by  which  we  do  live  and  stand  tipon  the  earth,  we  .should  hardly  bo 
aware  that  there  was  anything  wonderful  in  it.  These  impiirics,  which 
have  occuj)icd  philosojdiers  f  rom  the  earliest  days?,  when  they  first  began 

I  to  find  out  the  laws  by  which  we  grow,  and  exist,  and  en  joy  ourselves, 
up  to  the  jiresent  time  have  shown  us  that  all  this  was  «dfectc<l  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  existence  of  certain  forces,  or  abilities  to  do  things,  or 
powers,  that  arc  so  common  that  nothing  can  be  commoner  ;  for  nothing 
is  commoner  than  the  wonderful  powers  by  which  we  arc  enabled  to 
stand  upright  — they  arc  essential  to  our  existence  every  moment.’ 

We  have  now  only  brought  Faraday  to  tlie  commencement 
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of  his  great  discoveries.  It  is  true,  that  if  his  scientific  life 
had  ended  hei'e,  he  had  already  earned  for  himself  a  high 
and  honourable  position  in  the  ranks  of  science.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  original  scientific  investigation  for  eighteen 
years  (he  always  used  to  say  that  it  required  twenty  years 
of  work  to  make  a  man  in  ])hysical  science  ;  'the  ])revious 
period  being  one  of  infancy)',  he  had  discovered  electro-mag¬ 
netic  rotation,  and  he  had  thoroughly  proved  the  j)ossibility  of 
the  condensation  of  several  gases  into  liquids.  He  had  car¬ 
ried  on  two  most  laborious  investigations  on  the  alloys  of 
steel  and  on  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass.  His  discoveries 
in  chemistry  were  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  of  these 
the  chief  Avere  in  the  first  ])lace  the  ])rcparation  of  two  new 
chlorides  of  carbon,  then  the  discovery  of  benzol,  the  hydro¬ 
carbon  now  so  valuable  as  a  source  of  colour,  of  sulpho- 
naj)thalic  acid,  besides  several  other  ucav  chemical  compounds, 
whilst  he  had  made  interesting  experiments  on  the  limits  of 
vaporisation  and  on  the  difiusion  of  gases.  The  catalogue  of 
scientific  papers  lately  compiled  by  the  Iloyal  Society  shows, 
that  up  to  the  year  1830  he  had  printed  no  less  than  sixty- 
hvo  important  scientific  communications,  nine  of  which  Avere 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  From  assistant 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Iloyal  Institution  he  had  become  its 
Director;  he  constantly  lectured  in  the  theatre,  and  pro¬ 
bably  saved  the  Institution  by  the  active  interest  he  took  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Friday  evening  meetings.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  year  1831,  Avhen  forty  years  of  age  and  at  the 
height  of  his  jdiysical  and  mental  poAver,  that  Faraday  began 
the  Avork  Avhich  has  made  his  name  illustrious. 

Eight  large  A  olumes  of  jmA-atc  manuscript  notes  of  ‘  Experi- 
‘  mental  Ilcsearches  ’  Avere  bequeathed  by  Faraday  to  the  Iloyal 
Institution ;  these  constitute  a  monument  of  human  genius, 
industry,  skill,  patience,  and  orderly  arrangement,  perhaps  only 
exceeded  in  the  Avorld  by  the  contents  of  the  celebrated 
Gauss-manuscripts  dcj)ositcd  in  the  Observatory  of  Gottingen. 
The  first  paragraph  in  Volume  I.  begins  in  1831  ;  the  last 
consecutive  paragraph  in  Volume  VII.  is  marked  16,041,  in 
1856  !  In  all  other  matters  Faraday’s  business-like  sense  of 
order  AA-as  manifest ;  throughout  all  his  numerous  researches 
each  experiment  Avas  numbered,  and  the  result  catalogued  or 
the  product  carefully  preserved  ;  his  accounts  were  most  accu¬ 
rately  and  neatly  kept;  his  letters  Avere  ahvays  read  and 
ansAvered  early  in  the  morning,  before  any  other  AA'ork  Avas 
begun,  and  every  complicated  subject  seemed  naturally  to  fall 
into  order  under  his  hands.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  the 
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details  of  the  method  which  such  a  man  adopted  for  caiTying 
out  his  experiments. 

‘  Whenever  he  was  about  to  investigate  a  subjeet,  he  wrote  out,  on 
geparato  slips  of  paper,  ililferent  rpieries  regarding  it  which  his  genius 
niiulo  him  think  were  “  naturally  possible"  to  be  answered  by  experi¬ 
ment.  lie  slightly  fixed  them  one  beneath  the  other  in  the  order  in 
which  he  intended  to  experiment.  As  a  slip  was  answered  it  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  others  were  added  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  and 
these  in  their  turn  were  worked  out  and  removed.  If  no  an.swer  was 
obtained,  the  slip  remained  to  be  returned  to  at  another  time.  Out  of 
the  answers  the  nianu.script  volumes  avere  formed,  and  from  these  the 
papers  were  written  for  the  Iloyal  Society,  where  they  were  always 
read  before  the  poimlar  account  of  them  was  given  to  the  Koyal  In¬ 
stitution  at  a  Friday  evening  meeting.’ 

The  second  quarter  of  this  century  was  the  period  of  Faraday’s 
great  activity ;  the  strain  of  the  first  ten  years  of  this  time 
produced  loss  of  memory,  and  necessitated  complete  rest  for 
nearly  four  years.  After  this  much  more  work  w'as  done. 
What  that  work  was,  and  how  its  results  bear  on  science  and 
civilisation,  ive  shall  next  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

On  August  29, 1831,  Faraday  began  his  electrical  researches. 
His  lecturing,  reading,  and  experimentalising  had  not  only 
given  him  complete  command  over  all  the  known  phenomena  of 
electricity,  but  enabled  him  to  see  the  directions  in  which  know¬ 
ledge  was  defective,  and  w'herc  investigation  was  likely  to  be 
rewarded.  This  peculiar  pow'cr  oi'feeliny  for  new  truths  is  the 
first  requisite  for  an  original  investigator — it  is  the  ‘  Forscher- 
‘  hlick  ’  chai’acteristic  of  genius  with  which  no  amount  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  plodding  work  can  for  an  instant  compete — and  this 
penetrating  glance  Faraday'  possessed  in  high  degree.  He  was, 
of  course,  familiar  with  the  jihenomena  of  ordinary  electric 
induction — namely,  that  if  we  rub  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  till  it 
becomes  electrified,  and  then  allow  it  to  approach  any  other 
l)ody,  that  body  becomes  electrified  by  the  mere  neighbourhood 
of  the  excited  scaling  wax.  lie  was  also  familiar  with  the 
great  discovery,  made  in  1802,  by  llomagnosi,  although  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  Oersted,  who  made  independently  the  same 
discovery  in  1820,  of  the  action  of  an  electric  current  on  a 
magnetic  needle,  and  had  repeated  all  the  experiments  by  which 
the  illustrious  Ampere  had  shown  that  every  magnetic  pheno¬ 
menon  then  kno^vn  could  be  explained  by  the  mutual  action  of 
electric  currents.  Now  Faraday  had  long  wished  to  find  out 
what  influence  a  cuiTent  of  Voltaic  electricity  passing  along  a 
wire  exerts  upon  another  wire  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  to 
see  whether  an  ‘  induction  current  ’  similar  in  kind  to  the  in¬ 
duction  of  ordinary'  electricity  could  be  detected.  He  failed 
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in  all  his  first  experiments ;  not  a  trace  of  a  permanent  current 
eould  be  observed  in  the  neighbourinj;  wire,  however  near  it 
was  brought  to  the  one  thi’ough  which  the  electricity  was  pass¬ 
ing,  or  however  strong  that  current  of  electricity  was  made  to 
flow.  Although  Faraday  Avas  looking  for  a  continuous  current, 
both  his  mind  and  his  eyes  were  open  to  receive  impressions  of 
every  kind ;  and  whilst  he  had  started — and  necessarily  so — 
with  an  hypothesis,  he  Avas  not  thereby  blinded.  Thus  when  he 
observed  the  needle  of  his  galvanometer  placed  in  contact  with 
his  wire  swing  instantly  round  as  he  closed  the  circuit,  then  come 
back  into  its  original  position  and  remain  there  until  he  broke 
contact,  when  it  again  swung  round  in  the  opposite  direction, 
he  at  once  saw  that  he  had  discovered  Voltaic  Induction  ;  and 
from  this  and  other  experiments  he  concludes,  ‘  That  the  battery 
‘  current  through  the  one  wire  did,  in  reality,  induce  a  similar 
‘  current  through  the  other,  but  that  it  continued  for  an  instant 

*  only,  and  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  the  electric  wave 

*  from  a  common  Leyden  jar  than  of  the  current  from  a  Voltaic 
‘  battery.'  The  short  intermittent  wave  called  into  existence 
by  the  first  passage  of  the  electricity  in  the  other  wire  is 
termed  the  Induced  current,  and  flow's  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  primary  or  inducing  current,  whilst  the  wave  excited  by 
the  cessation  of  the  primary  current  flows  in  the  same  direction 
as  this  latter. 

Imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  close  connexion  bctw'ccn  mag¬ 
netism  and  electricity,  knowing  that  Ampere’s  results  showed 
that  electricity  can  be  made  to  i)roducc  all  the  effects  of  mag¬ 
netism,  and  having  himself,  ten  years  before,  shown  that  a 
moveable  current  can  be  made  to  rotate  round  a  magnet,  Faraday 
now  attempted  to  produce  electricity  from  magnetism.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  hollow  coil  or  helix  of  wire  and  brought  the 
ends  into  contact  with  a  delicate  galvanometer ;  then  he  plunged 
inside  the  coil  a  permanent  magnet.  A  rush  of  electricity  through 
the  wire  of  the  coil  occurred  wlien  he  inserted  the  magnet,  and  a 
flow  in  the  oj)posite  direction  took  j)lace  when  the  magnet  was 
removed  from  the  coil.  In  a  similar  way  he  found  that  a  current 
of  electricity  was  evolved  in  a  coil  of  Avire  every  time  it  Avas 
made  to  approach  a  Jixvd  magnet,  and  if  the  coil  be  made  to 
rotate  in  front  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,  a  quick  succes¬ 
sion  of  alternating  Avaves  of  electricity  is  produced.  I>y  a  long 
series  of  experiments  carried  out  Avith  Avonderful  precision,  and 
varied  so  as  to  give  him  a  knoAvledgc  of  the  boundaries  of  his 
discoveries,  Faraday  founded  the  science  of  Magneto-electricity, 
as  Romagnosi,  Oersted,  and  Ampere  had  previously  established 
that  of  Electro-magnetism.  In  ten  days  of  cxi)criment  these 
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splendid  results  were  obtained  ;  he  collected  the  facts  into  the 
first  series  of  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  the  jjub- 
lication  of  which  jdaced  him  in  the  first  rank  of  experimental 
philosophers.  Certain  portions  of  Faraday’s  contimiatiou  of 
his  discovery  of  magneto-electricity  illustrate  so  clearly  his 
power  of  "rappling  with  and  bringing  into  light  the  most  obscure 
of  natural  ])hcnomena,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  follow  him  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  Some  time 
before  the  period  of  Avhich  we  now  speak,  Arago  had  observed 
that  when  a  magnetic  needle  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  on  its 
axis  this  rotation  is  quickly  stopped  when  a  disc  of  a  non-mag- 
netic  metal,  such  as  copper,  is  held  over  it — or,  if  the  plate  of 
metal  be  made  to  rotate,  a  suspended  magnetic  needle  placed 
above  or  below  it  began  to  rotate  along  with  the  metallic  plate. 
No  one  had  been  able  to  ex[)lain  these  curious  facts.  Ilow 
could  a  non-magnctic  metal  influence  a  magnet  ?  If  the  disc 
was  motionless  not  a  trace  of  attraction  or  reinilsion  was  exerted 
between  it  and  the  needle,  hence  the  effect  was  in  some  way 
caused  by  the  rotatory  motion.  The  solution  of  this  i)hilo- 
sophical  enigma  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  many 
great  minds  both  in  France  and  in  our  own  country.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Arago’s  j)osition  in  this  matter  Faraday  writes : — ‘  I 
‘  have  ahvays  admired  the  pnidcnce  and  philosophical  reserve 
‘shown  by  M.  Arago  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  give  a 
‘  theory  of  the  effect  he  had  discovered,  so  long  as  he  could  not 
‘  devise  one  perfect  in  its  application,  and  in  refusing  assent  to 
‘  the  imperfect  theories  of  others.’  Faraday  now  saw  that  his 
two  discoveries  of  Voltaic  induction  and  magneto-electricity  onlv 
bad  to  be  combined  in  order  to  explain  this  enigma.  lie  had 
proved  that  whenever  a  magnet  w’as  brought  near  a  metallic 
conductor  a  sudden  rush  of  electricity  was  set  up  in  that  con¬ 
ductor,  and  that,  when  the  magnet  was  removed,  a  Avave  in  the 
opposite  direction  occurred ;  hence  Avhen  the  copper  disc  re¬ 
volved  over  the  needle,  currents  must  be  established  by  the 
successive  aj)proach  and  withdrawal  of  the  various j)arts  of  the 
disc,  and  these  currents  must  deflect  the  needle.  That  electri¬ 
city  was  really  circulating  in  the  rotating  copper  [date  Faraday 
most  beautifully  proved  experimentally,  by  connecting  it  with 
a  galvanometer  which  became  powerfully  affected  so  long  as  the 
disc  was  in  motion. 

Now  he  passed  from  his  coils  and  magnetic  needles  to  observe 
the  action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  and  was  able  to  produce  a 
current  of  electricity  by  a  simple  unmagnetised  bar  of  iron 
lifted  into  a  helix,  which  was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  dip 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism ;  and  he  showed  further,  in  accordance 
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with  liis  theory,  tliat  when  a  copper  plate  was  rotated  in  the 
])lane  of  the  inaf^netie  dip  no  enrrents  of  electricity  were  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  plate,  whilst  plaeed  in  any  other  plane  the  earth 
acted  as  a  inaj^net,  and  the  currents  of  electricity  at  once  began 
to  circulate. 

What  results,  it  may  be  asked,  have  accrued  from  this  dis¬ 
covery  of  magncto-clcctricity  ?  To  what  practical  uses  has  the 
discovery  been  applied?  In  the  first  ])lacc,  then,  the  original 
electric  telegrai)h  established  between  AV'^cber’s  laboratory  in  the 
University  of  (Idttingen  and  Gauss’s  Observatory  was  w'orked 
by  moving  a  coil  of  wire  over  a  permanent  magnet,  and  even  to 
the  ])i*esent  day,  all  the  smaller  telegraph  lines  arc  worked  by 
Wheatstone’s  machines,  which  depend  upon  the  production 
of  Faraday’s  magneto-electricity.  Then  the  beautiful  art  of 
electro-plating  in  gold  and  silver  is  now  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  Faraday’s  currents  produced  by  magnetism.  Enormously 
])ow'crful  magneto-electric  machines  are  now  made  by  Mr. 
Wilde  and  ^Ir.  Holmes,  wdiich,  Avorked  by  steam  power,  yield 
us  by  far  the  most  available  source  of  electricity.  With  these 
machines  heat  in  the  steam  engine  is  converted  into  electricity, 
for  the  coils  of  Avire  placed  as  armatures  in  front  of  the  poles 
of  an  enormous  magnet  are  driven  rai)idly  round  by  the  engine, 
and  in  these  coils  so  ])OAverful  a  current  is  developed,  that  a  bar 
of  ^  inch  iron  several  yards  in  length  can  be  heated  to  white¬ 
ness  and  fused  by  its  means.  The  electricity  can  be  thus  re¬ 
converted  into  heat,  or,  by  the  Avhitc  hot  carbon  poles,  avc  may 
obtain  the  brilliant  electric  light,  Avhose  rays  beam  through  the 
fogs  of  the  Channel  from  Dungeness  and  meet  the  ansAvering 
signal  from  La  1 1  eve.  Or,  if  avc  please,  aa-c  may  use  the  current 
to  effect  chemical  change,  as  in  Elkington’s  far-famed  manu¬ 
factory  in  Birmingham,  Avhere  six  poAverful  magneto-electric 
machines  dejmsit  gold  and  silver  on  moulds  of  the  most  chaste 
and  artistic  }i>rms.  These  practical  uses  of  Faraday’s  currents 
arc  each  day  being  extended.  ‘  At  this  moment,’  says  Dr. 
Tyndall,  ‘  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity 
‘  Ilouse,  as  Avell  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northeim  Lights, 

‘  are  contemplating  the  introduction  of  the  magneto-electric 
‘  light  at  v.arious  points  upon  our  coasts,  and  future  generations 
‘  Avill  be  able  to  refer  to  those  guiding  stars  in  ansAver  to  the 
‘  question — What  has  been  the  practical  use  of  the  labours  of 
‘  Faraday?’ 

The  records  of  the  years  1832-3.3-34  noAv  extant  .shoAV  the 
vast  amount  and  the  high  importance  of  the  Avork  Avhich 
Faraday  accomplished.  Amongst  the  chief  of  these  labours 
Avas  his  attack  on  the  difficult  problems  of  the  Identity  of  the 
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Electricities.  lie  was  constantly  troubled  by  the  question,  D»» 
all  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  eleetrieity  really  furnish  the 
same  manifestation  of  energy  ?  Is  the  electricity  of  the  Voltaic 
pile  identical  with  that  of  the  Gymnotus  or  of  the  electric 
machine,  or  Avlth  the  kinds  of  currents  produced  by  a  magnet, 
or  by  heating  a  bar  of  dissimilar  metals  ?  He  soon  proved 
that  ordinary  frietional  electricity  affects  the  galvanometer,  and 
thus  showed  the  identity  of  these  two  forms ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  lie  must  next  be  able  to  compare  them  quanti¬ 
tatively,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  find  the  relation  by  measure  of 
common  and  Voltaic  electricity.  This  he  accomidished  by 
determining  how  much  work  iu  the  way  of  chemical  decompo¬ 
sition,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of  water,  each 
kind  of  electricity  can  do.  lie  finds  that  the  amount  of  fric¬ 
tional  electricity  needed  to  decompose  a  single  grain  of  water 
is  so  enormous  that  he  is  almost  afraid  to  mention  it,  as  he 
estimates  it  at  800,000  discharges  of  his  large  battery  of 
Leyden  jars ! 

‘When  the  loud  crash  of  the  thunder  or  the  lightning’s  flash  awakens 
us  from  our  thoughtless  abstractions  or  our  reveries,  our  feelings  be¬ 
come  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  Omnipotenec  and  the  might  of 
the  elements  lie  wdelds,  yet  the  whole  fury  of  the  thunderstorm — what 
is  that  in  comparison  with  the  electric  energies  which  silently  and  con- 
tinuiilly  exert  tliemselvcs  in  every  chemical  change  ?  Why  the  electric 
force  in  a  single  droj>  of  water,  and  disturbed  when  the  water  is 
decomposed,  is  of  itself  greater  than  is  the  electricity  of  a  whole 
thunderstorm.’ 

Next  in  order,  published  In  1833  and  1834,  come  the  won¬ 
derful  researches  on  the  chemical  effects  of  the  Voltaic  current, 
ending  in  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  electrolysis.  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  discussions  of  principles  in  which  the  history  of  science 
abounds,  none  is  more  interesting  or  instructive  than  the  con¬ 
test  as  to  the  origin  and  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  Vol¬ 
taic  pile.  To  begin  with,  we  have  the  celebrated  controversy 
between  Galvani  and  Volta  respecting  the  source  of  the  electric 
power,  causing  the  motion  of  the  frog’s  legs,  discovered  by  the 
former  philosopher  in  1780.  Galvani  attributed  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles  to  animal  electricity ;  Volta  said  that  the 
electricity  was  pi’oduced  by  the  contact  of  the  heterogeneous 
metals  wdth  which  the  muscle  was  touched ;  Galvani  replied 
by  showing  that  the  contraction  can  be  imxluced  without  the 
presence  of  any  metal  whatever ;  and  Volta,  dispensing  Avith 
the  conditions  Avhich  his  rival  had  thought  necessary,  produced 
electricity  w  ithout  frogs,  simply  by  the  contact  of  heterogeneous 
metals  !  Here,  as  iu  many'  other  cases,  truth  lies  iu  the  middle. 
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Galvani  laid  the  foundations  of  animal  electricity,  now,  chiefly 
through  the  labours  of  Du  Bois  Keymond,  a  recognised  and 
important  branch  of  the  science.  Volta  discovered  the  Voltaic 
pile,  by  which  the  effects  of  contact-electricity  can  be  accu¬ 
mulated  and  multiplied.  Singularly  enough,  Volta  neglected 
to  prosecute  his  inquiries  into  the  chemical  actions  Avhich  can 
be  brought  about  by  his  jule ;  but  many  other  philosophers, 
such  as  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  Davy,  Courtois  and  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  soon  took  up  this  side  of  the  inquiry. 

It  Avas,  however,  to  F.araday,  Avho  in  1834  pointed  out  the 
impoi'tance  of  these  decompositions  eftected  by  the  battery, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  chemical  thcoiy  of  the  Voltaic 
pile  in  Avhich  chemical  action  and  not  metallic  contact  is 
made  the  source  of  the  current  of  electricity.  ‘  The  contact 
‘  theory,’  says  Faraday,  ‘  assumes  that  a  force  Avhich  is  able 
‘  to  overcome  resistances  can  arise  out  of  nothing,  for,  not 
‘  even  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnotus  and  Torpedo,  is  there 
‘  a  ]>urc  creation  or  production  of  power  without  a  corre- 
‘  sponding  exhaustion  of  sometliing  to  supplj’^  it.’  That  on 
mere  contact  two  different  metals  do  become  charged,  one 
Avith  negative  and  the  other  with  positive  electricity,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  current  or  rush  of 
electricity  capable  of  doing  AA’ork,  Avhether  in  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  a  salt  or  the  raising  of  a  Aveight,  can  occur  unless 
a  corresponding  amount  of  energy  is  developed  in  the  cell 
by  the  chemical  changes  there  going  on.  Faraday  Avas,  how¬ 
ever,  the  last  man  to  be  led  to  conclusions  Avithout  suffi¬ 
cient  basis,  or  to  support  a  theory  unless  founded  on  exact 
experiments.  lie  showed  that  the  chemical  decompositions 
brought  about  by  the  current  ahvays  take  place  in  definite  i 
atomic  proportions ;  that  if,  for  instance,  avc  decompose  Avith  I 
the  same  current  tA\o  chemical  substances  at  once,  such  as  | 
Avatcr  and  chloride  of  tin,  the  quantity  of  the  hydrogen  and  f 
that  of  the  tin  separated  stand  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  f 
by  Aveight  of  their  chemical  equivalents,  or  as  1  to  59 ;  nor  is  r 
this  all,  for  every  equivalent  of  one  element  separated  out  by 
the  current,  exactly  one  equivalent  of  zinc,  or  32*6  parts  by 
Avcight  of  zinc,  dissolves  in  each  of  the  cells.  Here  then  we 
have  the  secret  power  of  the  battery  div’ulged;  here  we  see  its 
Avorking  plainly  shown.  The  zinc  oxidises  or  burns  in  the  [ 
battery ;  the  energy  thus  developed  passes  along  the  Avire  in 
the  form  of  the  current,  and  can  be  made  to  do  various  kinds  I 
of  AA'ork ;  thus  it  may  either  produce  heat  or  effect  chemical  - 
decomposition.  This  latter  it  accomplishes  according  to  a  [ 
definite  laAA',  Avhich  Faraday  proved  to  be  unalterable  under  all  I 
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sorts  of  changing  circumstances,  a  law  which  serves  the  chemist 
as  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Dalton’s  laws  of  definite  com¬ 
bining  proportions,  and  with  them  noAv  forms  the  foundation- 
I  stone  of  chemical  science. 

During  the  two  years  spent  in  making  these  researches,  Fara¬ 
day  not  only  undertook  many  other  original  investigations  of 
j  importance,  but  he  was  busily  engaged  in  lecturing  at  the  In¬ 
stitution  both  on  old  and  familiar  subjects  as  Avell  as  on  new' 
discoveries.  Thus  in  1832  he  gave  a  course  of  five  lectures  on 
some  points  of  domestic  chemical  philosophy — a  candle,  a  lamp, 
a  chimney,  a  kettle,  ashes.  Ills  Friday  evening  discourses 
were  8i.x  in  number,  some  being  an  account  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ments  on  magneto-electric  induction,  some  being  descriptions 
of  the  discoveries  of  others.  In  1834  he  gave  his  first  utter¬ 
ance  on  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces.  ‘  Now  consider,’ 
he  says  in  his  notes,  ‘  a  little  more  generally  the  relation  of  all 
‘  these  |X)wers.  AVe  cannot  say  that  any  one  is  the  cause  of 
‘  the  others,  but  only  that  all  are  connected  and  due  to  one 
‘  common  cause.  As  to  the  connexion  observe  the  production 
‘  of  any  one  from  another,  or  the  conversion  of  one  into 
‘  another.’  In  1853  Faraday  marked  these  notes  with  his 
initials,  and  added  ‘  correlation  of  physical  forces.’  Mr.  Grove’s 
celebrated  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  London  Institution 
was  in  1842;  Faraday’s  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  June  21, 
1834. 

In  1832  he  collected  and  bound  up  together  the  different 
notes,  papers,  notices,  &c.,  published  in  octavo, up  to  this  time; 
and  he  adds  this  very  characteristic  preface ; — 

‘  Papons  of  mine  published  in  octavo  in  the  “  Quarterly  Journal  of 
“  Science”  and  elsewhere,  since  the  time  that  Sir  II.  Davy  encouraged 
me  to  write  the  “  Analysis  of  Caustic  Lime.”  Some  I  think  (at  this 
date)  arc  good,  others  moderate,  and  some  bad.  But  I  have  put  all 
into  the  volume,  because  of  the  utility  they  have  been  to  me,  and  none 
more  than  the  bad,  in  pointing  out  to  me  in  future,  or  rather  after 
times,  the  faults  it  became  me  to  watch  and  avoid.  As  I  never  looked 
over  one  of  my  papers  a  year  after  it  was  written  without  believing, 
both  in  philosophy  and  manner,  it  would  have  been  much  better  done, 

1  still  hope  this  collection  may  be  of  great  use  to  me.’ 

An  incident  w'orthy  of  notice  as  exhibiting  Faraday’s  cha¬ 
racter  oecurred  in  1835.  It  appears  that  in  April  of  this  year 
Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  Sir  .James  South  to  inform  Faraday 
that  had  he  ( Sir  Robert)  remained  in  office,  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  offered  Faraday  a  pension.  In  his  answer, 
Faraday,  after  thanking  South,  says : — 

‘  I  cannot  accept  a  pension  whilst  I  am  able  to  work  for  my  living. 
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Do  not  from  tliis  draw  any  sudden  conclusion  tliat  my  opinions  arc  such 
and  such.  I  think  that  Government  is  right  in  rewarding  and  sus¬ 
taining  science.  I  am  willing  to  think,  since  such  approbation  has 
been  intended  me,  that  my  humble  'exertions  have  been  worthy,  and  I 
think  that  scientific  men  are  not  wrong  in  accepting  the  pensions;  but  : 
still  I  may  not  take  a  p-ay  which  is  not  lor  services  pcribrmed  whilst  I  I 
am  able  to  live  by  my  labours.’  I 


This  letter  was  however,  at  the  advice  of  Ills  father-in-law,  not 
sent,  and  one  containinjr  a  less  definite  refusal  forwarded  in  its 
place.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  pension  until  Oct.  26th, 
Avhen  he  Avas  asked  to  Avait  upon  Lord  ftlelbournc.  A  conver¬ 
sation  took  jilacc,  in  Avhich  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  him¬ 
self  ‘  certainly  in  an  imperfect  and  perhaps  in  too  blunt  and  in- 
‘  considerate  a  manner;’  and  probably  said  or  insinuated  that 
the  Avhole  system  of  literary  and  scientific  pensions  Avas  a 
complete  job  and  a  piece  of  humbug.  Faraday  on  the  same 
day,  after  the  intcrvicAV,  left  the  folloAving  note  for  his  Lord- 
ship: — 

‘  My  Lord,  the  conversation  Avith  Avhich  your  Lordship  honoured  me 
this  afternoon,  including  as  it  did,  your  Lordship’s  opinion  of  the 
general  character  of  the  ])ensions  given  of  late  to  scientific  persons, 
induces  me  respectfully  to  decline  the  favour  Avhich  I  believe  your  Lord- 
ship  intends  for  me ;  for  I  leel  that  I  could  not,  Avith  .satisfaction  to 
myself,  accept  at  your  Lordship’s  hands  that  Avhich,  though  it  has  the 
form  of  approbation,  is  of  the  character  Avhich  your  Lordship  so  pithily 
applied  to  it.’ 

‘  The  refusal  of  the  jiension  became  known,  and  it  even  reached 
the  King,  and  it  pleased  him  to  remind  his  Prime  ^linister  of  it 
Avheuever  he  had  an  opportunity.  Perhaps  to  avoid  these  remarks, 
and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  an  excellent  lady,  Avho  was  a  friend  both 
to  Faraday  and  the  Minister,  tried  to  arrange  matters  betweem  them ; 
but  she  found  Faraday  very  difficult  to  move  from  the  position  he  had 
assitmed.  After  many  fruitless  attempts,  she  at  length  begged  of  him 
to  state  what  he  would  require  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind.  He  replied,  “  I  should  reqAiire  from  his  Lordship 
“  what  I  have  no  right  or  reason  to  expect  that  he  Avould  grant — a 
“  written  apology  for  the  words  he  permitted  himself  to  use  to  me.” 
After  some  days  the  required  apology  came  in  a  frank  letter,  and 
Faraday’s  answer  ended  Avith  the  Avords,  “  I  hesitate  not  to  sjty  that 
“  I  shall  receive  your  Lordship’s  oH'er  both  Avith  pleasure  and  with 
“  pride.”  ’ 


During  the  two  years  ending  November  oO,  18.17,  Faraday 
Avas  unremittingly  engaged  on  liis  researches  on  Frictional 
Electricity,  and  on  the  above  day  his  first  great  pai)cr  on  this 
subject  Avas  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  These  researches 
contain  more  speculative  matter  than  any  of  his  former  Avorks. 
He  tries  to  dive  into  the  electric  actions  of  the  smallest  par- 
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tides  of  matter ;  he  finds  dltficulty  in  grasping  the  notion  of 
the  action  of  induction  at  a  distance,  and  tlicrefore  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  explain  these  ctt'ects  by  a  kind  of  j)olarity  wliich 
he  assumes  to  exist  in  the  contiguous  particles  of  matter  lying 
between  the  electrified  body  and  the  furthest  point  at  which 
the  induced  electricity  can  he  detected,  lie  docs  not  seem  to 
see  that  the  difficulty,  doubtless  existing,  of  understanding 
how  forces  can  act  at  a  distance  is  not  diminished  by  reducing 
the  distance  through  Avhich  the  foi*ce  acts  from  millions  of 
miles  to  millionths  of  an  inch  !  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  Faraday’s  theoretic  considera¬ 
tions  upon  this  subject ;  they  arc  frequently  obscure,  and  in 
fjencral  they  arc  only  intelligible  from  his  OAvn  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless,  true  to  his  firm  belief  in  facts,  he  works  his  way 
by  thousands  of  experiments  through  the  mazes  of  his  hypo¬ 
theses,  and  it  is  these  wonderfully  accurate  and  suggestive 
experiments  that  remain  as  pemiancnt  and  all-important  re¬ 
cords  of  his  labours  on  electrical  induction. 

In  18.‘J8  he  experimented  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery  ui)on  the 
electric  shocks  given  off  by  a  Gymnotus,  the  first  one  which 
had  been  brought  to  London.  He  proved,  as  Gay  Lussac  had 
done  for  the  Torpedo,  that  the  electric  shock  given  by  the 
Gymnotus  was  able  to  2)roduce  magnetic  actions,  chemical 
decompositions,  and  to  give  a  spark ;  he  estimates  the  quantity 
of  electricity  discharged  by  the  fish  to  equal  that  given  off 
from  a  battery  of  fifteen  Leyden  jars  containing  3,500  square 
inches  coated  on  both  sides  and  charged  to  its  highest  degree  I 
In  writing  to  Dumas  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  life,  Faraday  says,  ‘  As  living  beings  evolve  heat  and 
‘  certainly  the  same  heat  as  our  fires,  why  should  they  not  also 
‘  evolve  electricity  equally  identical  with  that  of  our  electric 
‘machines?  But  if  heat  [woduced  during  life  and  necessary 
‘  to  life  is  nevertheless  not  the  cause  of  life,  why  should  elec- 
‘  tricity  be  the  cause  of  life?  Like  heat,  or  chemical  action, 
‘  electricity  is  an  instrument  of  life,  and  nothing  more.’  An 
interesting  glimpse  into  his  daily  and  domestic  life  at  this  time 
is  given  by  his  niece  Miss  Held,  who  then  lived  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Faraday  at  the  Institution  : — 

‘In  the  ciirlier  days  of  the  Juvenile  Lectures  he  used  to  encourage 
me  to  tell  him  everything  tliat  struck  me,  and  Avhere  my  difficulties 
lay  when  I  did  not  understand  him  fully.  In  the  next  lecture  he 
would  enlarge  on  those  especial  points,  and  he  Avould  tell  me  my  re¬ 
marks  had  helped  him  to  make  things  clear  to  the  young  ones.  He 
never  mortified  me  by  wondering  at  my  ignorance,  never  seemed  to 
think  hoAV  stupid  I  was.  I  might  begin  at  the  very  beginning  again 
and  agitin  ;  Ids  patience  and  kindness  Avere  unfailing. 
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‘  A  visit  to  the  laboratory  used  to  be  a  treat  when  the  busy  time  of 
the  day  was  over. 

‘  W e  often  found  him  hard  at  work  on  experiments  connected  with 
his  researches,  his  apron  full  of  holes.  If  very  busy  he  woiUd  merely 
give  a  nod,  and  aunt  would  sit  down  quietly  by  me  in  the  distance, 
till  presently  he  would  make  a  note  on  his  slate  and  turn  round  to  us 
for  a  tiilk  ;  or  perhaps  he  would  agree  to  come  upstairs  to  finish  the 
evening  w'ith  a  game  at  bagatelle,  stipulating  for  half-an-hour’s  quiet 
Avork  first  to  fini.sh  his  experiment.  .  .  . 

‘  When  dull  and  dispirited,  as  sometimes  he  Avas  to  an  extreme 
degree,  my  aunt  used  to  carry  him  olf  to  Brighton,  or  somcAvhere  for  a 
few  days,  and  they  generally  came  back  refreshed  and  invigorated. 
.  .  .  Often  of  an  evening  they  Avould  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardena 

and  find  interest  in  all  the  animals,  especially  the  ncAV  arrivals,  though 
he  Avas  always  much  diverted  by  the  tricks  of  the  monkeys.'  We  have 
seen  him  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  Avatched  them. 
He  never  missed  seeing  the  Avonderful  sights  of  the  day — acrobats  and 
tumblers,  giants  and  dwarfs ;  even  Punch  and  Jtidy  Avas  an  unfiiiling 
source  of  delight,  Avhether  ho  looked  at  the  performance  or  at  the  ad- 
miring  gaping  croAvd.’ 

The  strain  Avhich  the  labour  of  the  la.st  ten  years  had  put 
upon  Faraday  proved  tO(*  inucli  for  his  frame  to  bear.  Long 
a"o  ho  had  complained  of  lo.ss  of  memory,  and  noAv  in  1841, 
Avhen  he  Avas  fifty  years  of  age,  giddiness  and  mental  depres¬ 
sion  altogether  stopped  his  ex})erimentalising.  For  the  four 
folio Aving  years,  Avith  the  exception  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  electricity  pi’oduced  in  Armstrong’s  steam  electrical 
machine,  no  researches  in  electricity  Avere  i)ublishcd.  He  rested 
entirely  for  a  year  and  Avent  to  Switzerland  for  three  months. 
When  he  began  to  Avork  again  he  returned  to  his  investigation 
of  the  liquefaction  of  gases. 

‘  In  different  Avays,’  says  his  Biographer,  ‘  he  .shoAved  much  of  his 
character  during  this  period  of  rest.  The  journal  he  kept  of  his  SAviss 
tour  is  full  of  kindness  and  gentleness  .and  beauty.  It  shoAvs  his  ex¬ 
cessive  neatness.  It  has  the  different  mountain  flowers  Avhich  he 
gathered  in  his  walks  fixed  in  it,  as  fcAv  but  Faraday  himself  could 
have  fixed  them.  His  letters  are  free  from  the  slightest  sign  of  mental 
disease.  Ilis  only  illness  was  overAvork,  and  his  only  remedy  Avas 
rest.’ 

That  his  bodily  strength  Avas  not  impaired  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  one  day  he  started  alone  from  the  Baths  of  Leulc 
over  the  Gemmi,  past  Kandersteg  and  FrUtigen,  all  the  way 
to  Thun,  doing  the  forty-five  miles  in  ten  and  a  half  hours, 
without  much  fatigue  and  Avith  no  ill  effects.  He  adds  in  his 
diary,  ‘  so  that  I  think  my  strength  cannot  be  bad  or  my 
‘  reasoning  (?)  very  insufficient.  I  Avould  gladly  give  half  this 
‘  strength  for  as  much  memory,  but — Avhat  have  I  to  do  Avith 
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‘  that  ?  Be  thankful.’  Here  some  flowers  from  the  top  of  the 
Gemmi  pass  were  fastened  into  the  journal  with  great  skill 
and  taste. 

In  the  year  1845  begins  the  second  period  of  Faraday’s 
researches  in  electricity:  this  lasted  ten  years.  The  three 
great  results  which  he  obtained  were  what  he  called  ‘  the 
‘  magnetisation  of  light,’  ‘  the  magnetic  condition  of  all  matter,’ 
and  ‘  atmospheric  magnetism.’ 

The  first  of  these  discoveries  xvas  the  result  of  his  theoretical 
specidations  on  the  coiinexion  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

‘  I  have  long  held  an  opinion,  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction,  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  many  other  lovers  of  natural  knowledge,  that 
the  various  forms  under  xvhich  the  forces  of  matter  are  made  manifest 
have  one  common  origin ;  or  in  other  words,  are  so  directly  related 
and  mutually  dependent  that  they  are  convertible,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another,  and  possess  equivalents  of  power  in  their  action.’ 

He  turned  to  the  examination  of  the  action  of  magnets  on  a 
beam  of  polarised  light,  and  after  many  vain  attempts  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  proving,  first  by  using  a  piece  of  his  dense 
glass,  that  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  passing  through 
the  glass  is  rotated  w'hen  the  glass  is  placed  between  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  magnet.  ^lany  friends  to  whom  Faraday  showed 
this  experiment  believed  that  his  explanation  was  incorrect, 
and  that  the  torsion  of  the  polarised  ray  depended  upon  the 
glass  itself,  setting  up  for  a  time  the  same  conditions  which 
we  find  producing  permanent  circular  polarisation  in  such 
substances  as  sugar  and  quartz.  Faraday  did  not  accept  this 
explanation  as  the  true  one,  but  in  justice  to  his  friends  he  put 
it  to  his  invariable  touchstone  of  truth — experiment ;  and  the 
reply  w'as  so  far  in  his  favour  that  the  action  was  proved  not 
to  be  identical  Avith  that  of  quartz  or  any  other  circularly 
j)olarising  substance.  And  for  this  reason  that  the  ray  of  light 
ou  being  p:^scd  backAvards  and  forAvards  through  the  mag¬ 
netised  glass,  not  only  suffered  no  diminution  iu  its  angle  of 
rotation,  as  it  Avould  have  done  had  it  been  quartz,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  its  rotatory  power  became  increasedj  in  a  ratio 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  times  it  passed  through. 

Still  Faraday  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  that 
the  ray  of  light  itself  Avas  acted  upon  by  the  magnet,  because 
he  found  that  whatever  interferes  Avith  or  prevents  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  particles  of  the  glass,  likeAvise  impedes  the 
development  of  the  rotatory  poAver  by  magnetic  action,  and 
hence  crystallised  bodies  exhibit  this  action  in  but  slight  degree. 
In  fact  the  magnetic  attraction  strained  the  glass,  and  the 
strain  produced  the  poAver  of  causing  the  polarised  ray  to 
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rotate.  Now  although  this  power  of  magnetism  was  first 
observed  by  Faraday  with  his  dense  glass,  yet  he  soon  noticed 
that  the  same  cfiect  can  be  produced  by  most  all  transparent 
substances,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  gases,  and  It  Avas  this 
discovery  Avhich  led  to  the  grand  generalisation  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  magnetic  actions.  In  other  Avords,  that,  instead  of 
iron  and  cobalt  being  the  only  magnetic  bodies,  Faraday 
shoAved  that  all  bodies  arc  subject  to  magnetic  influence,  being 
divided  into  the  maffnetlc  and  the  dia-mdi/uefic,  or  those  Avhich 
arc  attracted  and  those  Avhich  arc  rei)cllcd  by  a  magnet.  In 
this  discovery  of  ‘  the  magnetic  condition  of  all  matter  ’  Ave 
have  a  striking  example  of  hoAV  the  experimental  idiilosopher 
Avorking  for  a  special  end  often  opens  out  an  unexpected  and 
unsought  treasure.  Fai’aday  Avas  searching  for  a  proof  of  the 
action  of  magnetism  on  the  rays  of  light.  lie  Avas  obliged  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  he  had  found  such  an  action,  for  he  saAV 
that  the  phenomenon  he  observed  Avas  due  to  the  action  of  a 
much  Avidcr  laAv,  viz.,  the  inaguctic  condition  of  all  matter. 
He  proved  that  far  from  magnetism  alone  residing  in  the  load¬ 
stone,  as  the  ancients  believed,  all  solids  and  licpiids  and  even 
gases  are  sidycct  to  the  action  of  the  magnet.  One  set  of 
substances  taking  like  iron  a  polar  direction  betAveen  the  ends 
of  a  magnet,  viz.,  one  joining  the  poles ;  the  other  set  taking 
an  equatorial  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  The  theory  of  dia-magnetism  is  one 
upon  AvhIch  men  of  science  are  not  yet  thoroughly  agreed; 
Avhether,  for  instance,  it  is  a  force  distinct  from  magnetism,  or 
Avhether  these  tAvo  conditions  of  matter  are  merely  relative,  all 
bodies  being  magnetic  in  different  degrees.  Faraday  shoAved 
that  crystallised  bodies  Avere  affected  by  dia-magnetism  in 
different  directions  Avith  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  thus 
opened  out  the  Avay  to  a  neAv  and  complicated  field  of  investi¬ 
gation — magne-crystalline  action — since  Avorked  out  by  Pliicker, 
Knoblauch,  and  Tyndall,  and  theoretically  examined  by  Sir 
AV'^illiam  Thomson.  In  concluding  his  first  paper  on  this 
subject,  Faraday  says: — 

‘  I  cannot  conclude  this  series  of  reso.'irchcs  Avitliout  remarking  how 
rapidly  the  knoAvledge  of  molecular  forces  groAVS  upon  us,  and  how 
strikingly  every  investigation  tends  to  develop  more  .and  more  their 
importance,  and  their  extreme  attraction  as  an  object  of  study.  A  tew 
years  ago  magnetism  Avas  to  us  an  occnlt  i)0\vcr,  affecting  only  a  few 
bodies ;  noAv  it  is  found  to  influence  all  bodies,  and  to  j)osscss  the  most 
intimate  relations  Avitli  electricity,  heat,  chemical  action,  light,  crystal- 
lis.ation,  and  through  it  with  the  forces  concerned  in  cohesion ;  and  we 
may,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  Avell  feel  urged  to  continue  in  our 
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labours,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  bringing  it  into  a  bond  of  union 
with  gravity  itself.’ 

Then  in  1847  he  passed  on  from  the  ma^netie  actions 
exerted  l)y  solid  and  liquids  to  the  inaijnetie  attractions  of 
gases.  Ivepeating  liancalari’s  experiments  on  the  magnetism  of 
flames,  he  proves  that  even  the  colourless  invisible  gases  can  be 
shown  to  exert  attraction  or  repulsive  action  on  the  magnet.  He 
inclosed  the  gases  in  thin  glass  bulbs  of  which  he  knew  the 
magnetic  action,  and  thus  found  that  of  the  component  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  oxygen  is  ])owerfully  magnetic,  whereas  nitrogen 
ig  neither  magnetic  nor  dia-magnetic.  Then  he  compares  the 
magnetism  of  oxygen  with  that  of  sidphate  of  iron,  and  finds 
that  for  equal  bulks  oxygen  is  equally  magnetic  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  substance  in  w-ater  ‘  containing  seventeen  times  the 
‘  weight  of  the  oxygen  in  crystallised  proto-sulphate  of  iron.’ 

I‘  It  is  hardly  necessary,’  he  writes,  ‘  for  me  to  say  here  that  this 
oxygen  cannot  exist  in  tlio  atmosphere  exerting  such  a  remarkable  and 
high  amount  of  magnetic  force  without  having  a  most  important  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  disposition  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  as  a  planet ; 
especially  if  we  remember  that  its  magnetic  condition  is  greatly  altered 
by  variations  of  its  density  and  by  variations  of  its  temperature.  I  think 
I  see  here  the  real  cau.se  of  so  many  variations  of  that  force,  which 
have  been,  and  are  now,  so  carefully  watched  on  diflerent  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  daily  variation  and  the  annual  variation 
seem  both  likely  to  come  under  it ;  also  very  many  of  the  irregular 
continiud  vari.ations,  whicli  the  photographic  process  of  record  renders 
so  beautifully  manifest  .  .  .  and  even  magnetic  relations  and  variations 
which  are  not  yet  suspected  may  be  suggested  and  rendered  manifest 
and  measurable  in  the  further  development  of  wliat  I  will  venture  to 
call  Atmospheric  Magnetism.  I  may  be  over-sanguine  in  tliese  expec¬ 
tations,  but  as  yet  1  am  sustained  in  them  by  their  apparent  reality, 
simplicity,  and  suflicieney  of  the  cause  assumed,  as  it  at  present  appears 
to  my  mind.’ 

Two  elaborate  papers  devoted  to  this  subject  were  sent  to 

I  the  Iloyal  Society  on  October  9,  and  November  19,  1850. 
The  conclusicms  as  to  the  direct  connexion  betw'cen  the  daily 
and  annual  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  the  mag¬ 
netic  attraction  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  varying  at  ditferent 
temperatures,  has  since  lost  much  of  their  force  by  the  singular 
and  important  discovery  of  the  relation  doubtless  existing 
between  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  declination  and  the 
number  of  the  solar  sjmts.  Still  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  variation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen,  whicli  according  to  Becquerel  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
film  of  iron  as  thin  as  writing-pajier  spread  over  the  earth’s 


surface,  must  exert  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  earth’s  mag¬ 
netic  condition. 

Of  Faraday’s  purely  theoretical  speculations,  especially  on 
force  and  matter,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  conception ; 
they  are  so  singular,  and  so  different  from  the  ideas  which  men  of 
science  now  usually  hold  on  these  subjects ;  they  are  expressed 
in  language  often  beautiful,  but  concerning  the  exact  meaning 
of  which  it  is  frequently  most  difficult  to  get  a  clear  notion. 
H  is  mind  appears  from  early  times  to  have  been  j)ervaded  by 
two  fixed  ideas :  in  the  first  place,  by  the  conviction  that  all 
the  manifestations  of  energy  are  somehow  connected ;  and  in 
the  second,  that  the  action  of  forces  at  a  distance  without  a 
chain  of  influence  binding  them  together,  is  an  absurdity. 
All  his  chief  speculations  ran  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
channels.  He  was  constantly  experimentalising  upon  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  the  ‘  forces  of  nature:’  seeking  in  this  way  he  dis¬ 
covered  Voltaic  induction,  magneto-electricity,  the  action  of 
magnetism  on  light,  and  the  universality  of  the  magnetic  con¬ 
dition  of  matter.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in  trying  to 
bring  gravitation  itself  into  the  charmed  circle,  but  never  suc- 
ceede(i,  and  wrote  a  paper  describing  his  negative  experi¬ 
ments  entitled  ‘  Notes  on  the  ])ossible  Relation  of  Gravity 
‘  with  Electricity  or  Heat,’  but  this  was  not  i)ublished.  Then 
he,  like  Boscovich,  thought  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
could  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  matter,  by  assuming  certain  ‘  centres  of  force.’  The  effects 
observed  arc  thus  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  inter¬ 
action  of  various  forces  exerting  themselves  at  a  given  point 
in  space,  and  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  the  different 
affections  of  matter.  His  idea  of  ‘  Force  ’  w’as  that  of  a  con¬ 
crete  existence  totally  at  variance  with  the  definition  of  the 
mathematician,  viz.,  ‘  that  Avhich  produces  or  tends  to  produce 
‘  motion.’  It  certainly  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  singular 
fact  that  although  Faraday’s  mind  seemed  to  be  constantly 
working  in  this  direction,  and  although  he^possessed  expe¬ 
rimental  j)ower  of  the  very  highest  kind,  yet  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  quantitative  determinations  of  the  equivalence 
of  these  various  forms  of  energy ;  thus,  for  instance,  of  ex¬ 
pressing  heat  in  terms  of  mechanical  motion.  This  want  (as 
it  certainly  appears)  in  Faraday’s  mind  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  limits  of  the  laws  of 
energy  as  understood  by  mathematicians,  whilst  the  difficulty 
(in  the  end  a  metaphysical  one)  which  he  felt  in  believing  that 
two  bodies  at  a  distance  could  act  upon  one  another,  led  him  to 
assume  the  existence  of  ‘  lines  of  force  ’  binding  as  it  were  the 
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bodies  together.  Tlicsc  lines  of  force  he  netually  sees  in  the 
curves  which  iron  tilings  range  themselves  round  a  magnet, 
and  his  vivid  imagination  pictures  to  his  mind’s  eye  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  similar  ‘  lines  of  force  ’  whenever  any  action  at  a 
distance  occurs ;  thus  he  speaks  of  the  ‘  illumination  of  the 
‘  magnetic  lines  of  force,’  he  ‘  recognises  various  kinds  of  lines 
‘  of  force,  lines  of  gravitating  force,  those  of  electro-static  induc- 
‘  tion,  those  of  magnetic  action,  and  others  partaking  of  a 
‘  dynamic  character  might  be  perhaps  included.’ 

‘Force,’  says  Tyndall,  ‘  seemed  to  him  an  entity  dwelling  along  the 
line  in  which  it  is  exerted.  The  lines  along  which  gravity  acts  be¬ 
tween  the  sun  and  the  earth  seem  figured  in  his  mind  as  so  many 
clastic  strings  :  indeed  he  accepts  the  assumed  instantaneity  of  gravity 
as  the  expression  of  the  enormous  elasticity  of  the  “  lines  of  weight.” 
When  ho  goes  into  the  open  air  and  pennits  the  helices  to  fall,  to  his 
mind’s  eye  they  are  tearing  through  the  lines  of  gravitating  power,  and 
hence  his  hope  and  conviction  that  an  effect  would  and  ought  to  be 
produced.  ...  So  long  did  he  brood  upon  these  lines,  so  habitually 
did  he  as.sociatc  them  with  his  experiments  on  induced  currents,  that  he 
could  not  think  much  without  them.  “  I  have  been  .so  accustomed  to 
“  employ  them,  and  especially  in  my  last  researches,  that  I  have  un- 
“  wittingly  become  prejudiced  in  their  favour,  and  ceased  to  be  a  clear- 
"  sighted  judge.  Nevertheless  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  make 
“  experiment  the  test  and  controller  of  theory  and  opinion.”  “  The 
“  study  of  these  line.s,”  he  says  again,  “  has  at  different  times  been 
“  greatly  influential  in  leading  me  to  various  results  which,  I  think, 

I  “  prove  their  utility  as  well  as  fertility.”  ’ 

1  We  ought  therefore  perhaps  not  to  be  surprised  that  Fara- 

Iday,  holding  views  of  this  kind,  did  not  attempt  the  experi¬ 
mental  investigation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  or  of 
electricity,  or  that  these  things,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  achievements  of  modern  science,  were  left  for  other  men  to 
accomplish.  At  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Faraday’s  genius  appears  to  have  seen  the  possibility  of  certain 
.  generalisations  in  these  most  recondite  subjects,  which  although 

I  they  do  not  flow  from  the  laws  of  energy,  yet  have  a  certain 
connexion  with  the  views  of  the  most  advanced  school  of 
mathematical  physicists,  viz.  the  idtimate  dynamical  con¬ 
dition  of  matter. 

‘Even  in  the  last  chapter  of  Faraday’s  life,  each  one  of  his  great 
qualities  can  be  very  distinctly  traced.  Few  of  those  who  saw  him 
enjoying  the  kindness  which  gave  him  his  house  in  Hampton  Court,  or 
delighting  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunsets  from  the  Palace  G.ardens,  or 
rejoicing  in  the  idleness  of  the  summer  life  in  the  country,  knew  that 
during  a  great  part  of  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  proving  by  experi¬ 
ments  whether  his  magneto-electric  light  could  be  made  by  Professor 
Holmes  practicitlly  useful  for  lighthouses. 
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‘  Ills  energy  and  truthfulness  made  him  take  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  decision  upon  himself;  and  without  doubt,  his  frequent  journeys 
to  the  South  Foreland  and  Dungeness  lighthouses,  and  his  night  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  (diannel  during  the  winter,  when  he  was  seventy  years  old, 
were  remote  causes  of  his  last  illness. 

‘  Throughout  all  the  reports  which  he  made  regarding  the  light,  there  ! 
is  scarcely  a  word  to  show  that  he  ever  thought  of  it  as  his  light,  his  i 
greatest  discovery ;  he  even  heard  others  call  it  their  light  without 
making  a  remark;  but  ho  gave  all  credit  and  honour  to  him  who 
api)lied  it,  and  only  said  of  himself,  that  he  must  take  care  “  that  we 
“  do  not  lead  our  authorities  into  error  by  the  advice  given.” 

‘  Another  remarkable  insUmce  of  his  humility  may  be  seen  at  the  i 
end  of  the  chapter  in  his  burial.  He  knew  full  well  that  ho  had  earned 
his  monument  in  the  consecrated  palace  of  the  dead,  but  he  “  desired  s 
“  gravestone  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  in  the  simplest  earthly  place ;  ’’ 
the  unconsecrated  ground  he  thought  good  enough  to  be  his  grave,  and 
the  silent  service  at  his  funeral  consisted  only  of  the  tears  and  thoughts 
of  the  few  relations  whom  he  wished  to  have  there.’ 

We  cannot  more  aptly  close  this  slight  sketch  of  a  great 
man’s  character  and  works  than  by  transcribing  the  following 
extract  from  M.  Dumas’  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  Eloge 

‘  Je  ne  sais  s’il  existc  au  monde  un  savant  qui  ne  fut  heureux  de 
laisser  en  mourant  des  travaux  pareils  a  ceux  dont  Faraday  a  fait  jouir 
ses  contemporains  et  qu’il  a  legucs  a  la  posterite  ;  mais  je  suis  sftr  que 
tous  ceux  qui  font  connu  voudraient  approcher  de  cette  perfection 
morale  «iu’il  attcignait  sans  effort.  File  semblait  chez  lui  comme  une 
grace  naturelle,  (jui  cn  faisait  un  professeur  plein  de  feu  pour  hi  dif¬ 
fusion  de  la  verite,  un  artiste  infatigable,  plein  d’entrain  ct  de  gaiete 
dans  son  laboratoire,  le  meilleur  et  le  plus  doux  des  hommes  au  sein  de 
sa  famille,  et  le  predicateur  le  mieux  inspire  au  milieu  de  riiumble 
troujKiau  religieux  dont  il  suivait  la  foi. 

‘  La  8imj)licite  de  son  cocur,  sa  candour,  son  amour  ardent  de  la 
verite,  sa  franche  sympathie  pour  tous  lea  succea,  son  admiration  naive 
])our  les  decouvertes  d’autrui,  sa  modestie  naturelle,  des  qu’il  s’agissait 
lies  siennes,  son  ame  noble,  independante  et  tiere,  tout  cet  ensemble 
donnait  un  chiirme  incomjiarablc  ii  la  physionomie  de  I’illustre  physicien. 

‘  Nous  nous  iHions  rencontres  dans  notre  jeuncssc,  a  une  epoque  ou 
I’un  et  I’autro  nous  en  etions  a  nos  debuts.  Nous  nous  soinmes  re- 
trouves  souvent,  lorsque  ses  brillantes  decouvertes  excitaient  la  curiosite 
universelle,  ct  pourtiint,  dans  le  laboratoire  intime,  quand  il  reprodui- 
sait  j)our  moi  la  suite  de  sea  experiences  fondanientales,  je  me  sur- 
prenais  a  oublier  la  science  pour  observer  le  sjivant,  distrait  des  mer- 
veilles  qu’il  devoilait  dans  la  nature  physique,  par  le  desir  de  surprondre 
le  secret  de  cette  perfection  morale  qui  so  manifestait  dans  tous  les 
mouvements  de  son  ame.’ 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Bill ;  together  with  Minutes  oj  Evi¬ 
dence.  London :  1868. 

2.  Electric  Telegraphs  Returns  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable 
the  House  of  Commons,  April,  1868.  London. 

3.  The  Ocean  Telegraph  to  India ;  a  Narrative  and  a  Diary. 
By  J.  C.  Parkinson.  London  :  1870. 

Tn  tracing  out  the  beginning  of  any  great  scientific  discovery, 
it  is  instructive  to  consider  upon  what  apparently  incon¬ 
siderable  elements  it  is  built  up.  J  ust  as  the  raised  beach  which 
withstands  the  most  dangerous  seas  and  makes  new  geogra- 

Ehical  outlines  is  constructed  of  loose  stones,  thrown  together 
y  various  agencies,  totally  ignorant  of  what  will  be  the 
result  of  their  labours,  so  many  of  our  most  important  inven¬ 
tions  have  been  prepared  unconsciously  by  different  minds,  until 
some  comprehensive  genius  links  them  together  for  a  great 
purpose. 

No  discovery  of  modern  times  better  illustrates  this  ob¬ 
servation  than  that  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  bare  fact 
that  a  flash  of  electricity  would  traverse  a  wire  of  consider¬ 
able  length  was  discovered  by  Grey  and  Wheeler  as  far 
back  as  1729;  and  this  may  be  considered  the  first  step  in 
the  discovery ;  but  it  was  wholly  sterile,  in  the  absence  of 
any  means  by  which  the  current  could  be  made  to  speak. 
Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  Oersted,  in  1819,  invented 
this  tongue  in  the  shape  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which,  upon 
being  placed  on  a  pivot  parallel  to  a  coil  of  wire  charged 
with  an  electric  current,  assumed  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
it;  this  tongue  was  only  capable  of  making  one  motion  or 
sign,  but  this  was  sufficient  to  set  other  minds  u|)on  the  track. 
Arago  in  the  same  year  discovered  that  the  electric  fluid 
possessed  the  power  of  imparting  magnetism  to  soft  iron,  and 
our  own  countryman  Sturgeon,  by  simply  coiling  fine  copper 
wire  insulated  with  silk  round  a  piece  of  this  metal,  invented 
the  electro-magnet.  Hence,  by  the  mere  fact  of  making  or 
breaking  contact,  the  iron  became  magnetised  or  demagnetised ; 
or,  in  other  words,  motion  was  produced  at  the  end  of  a  distant 
wire,  by  means  of  an  armature,  which  was  either  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  or  which  recoiled  by  the  aid  of  a  spring,  when 
the  electric  current  was  drawn  from  it  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  Here,  for  some  inexplicable  reason  however,  the 
progress  of  the  discovery  for  a  time  stopped ;  the  clue  was  in 
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the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  hut  the  circumstances  were 
wanting  to  lead  them  on.  The  attempt  of  Ronalds  to  interest 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  an  electric  telegraph  he  had 
invented,  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  cold  officialism,  Avhich, 
in  answer  to  a  proposal  from  him,  made  the  usual  red  tape 
answer,  ‘  that  the  telegraph  was  of  no  use  in  times  of  peace,  and 
‘  that  the  semaphore  in  time  of  war  answered  all  the  required 
‘  purpose.’  Although  Ronahls’  telegraph  never  could  have 
had  much  practical  success,  his  scheme  no  doubt  set  others 
thinking,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  lived  to  receive  in  his  old 
age  the  honour  of  knighthood  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity. 

But  although  no  sign  was  made,  many  minds  were  simul¬ 
taneously  at  work  at  tlie  great  j)roblcm.  Professor  Wheatstone 
was  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  electric  current,  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  astounding  fact,  as  early  as  18.34,  that  a  current 
could  be  passed  eleven  times  round  the  earth,  or  288,000  miles, 
in  one  second.  The  announcement  of  a  fact  outstripping  the 
most  visionary  ideas  of  the  poet,  making  Puck  by  comparison 
the  merest  laggard,  was  the  flower  si)eedily  to  be  followed  by 
more  astonishing  fruit. 

In  the  year  1837,  almost  simultaneously,  three  telegraphs 
were  invented ;  Professor  AVheatstone,  having  consulted  with 
.Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  been  working  in  the  same  groove,  patented 
with  him  a  telegraph  having  five  wires  and  five  needles  working 
upon  the  face  of  a  lozenge-shaped  dial,  on  Avhich  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  inscribed.  This  patent  was  dated  in  June, 
and  by  the  end  of  July,  having  obtained  permission  to  lay 
down  the  wires  on  the  North-Western  Railway,  between 
Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town  station,  on  the  25th  of  that 
month  it  was  put  in  operation.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  an 
old  story',  we  cannot  help  relating  the  first  public  utterances  of 
the  new  tongue  destined  to  be  spoken  throughout  the  globe.* 
The  audience  who  listened  were  all  representatives  of  the  new 
ideas  revolutionising  the  world.  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  ] 
Charles  Fox  were  the  first  to  hear  this  new  form  of  human  Ian-  j 
guage — electric  speech.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  the 
month,  in  a  dingy  wooden  outhouse  close  to  the  booking-office 
at  Euston  Sf|uare,  illuminated  by  a  dip  candle.  Professor 
Wheatstone  with  his  friends,  with  beating  hearts,  as  the  inventor 


•  We  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  on  ‘Ocean  Telegraphy,’ 
published  in  this  Journal  in  January  1801,  for  some  account  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  invention.  But  the  immense  progres.s  made  since 
that  time  now  calls  for  a  more  extended  notice. 
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has  himself  confessed  to  the  writer,  listened  to  the  trembling 
steel  discourse  as  his  partner  at  the  Camden  To^vn  station 
touched  the  keys.  ‘  Never  did  I  feel  such  a  tumultuous  sen- 
‘  sation  before,’  said  the  Professor,  *  as  when  all  alone  in  the 
‘  still  room,  I  heard  the  needles  click,  and  as  I  spelled  the  words 
‘  I  felt  all  the  magnitude  of  the  invention  now  proved  to  be 
‘  practical  beyond  cavil  or  dispute.’  About  the  same  time 
Steinheil’s  telegra])h  Avas  put  in  operation  at  Munich,  but  it  was 
not  workable,  and  he  afterwards  abandoned  it  for  a  form  of 
instrument  invented  by  Morse  of  New  York  ;  but  to  Steinheil 
must  be  ascribed  the  valuable  discovery  of  using  the  earth 
to  complete  the  circuit.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
Morse  of  Ncav  York  perfected  his  needle  instrument,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  America  and  Europe  ever  since.  At  this 
time  of  day  it  is  useless  to  contest  the  point  as  to  priority  in 
the  invention.  The  time  was  ripe  for  its  accomplishment, 
the  introduction  of  locomotive  travelling  dragged  it  from  the 
studio  of  the  philosopher  into  the  working-day  world.  Swift 
steam  demanded  a  messenger  that  shotdd  outstrip  itself,  and 
science  promptly  replied  to  the  call.  The  public  were  not  yet 
awakened,  however,  to  the  value  of  the  servant  that  Avaited  at 
their  door,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Brunei,  Avho  Avith  prophetic 
eye  saw  the  incalculable  value  of  the  ncAV  invention,  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  it  might  have  dropped  for  years  from  the  scene,  inasmuch 
as  the  directors  of  the  North-Wcsteni  gave  the  inventors  notice 
to  remove  ‘  the  new-fangled  thing,’ — as  one  of  the  directors  in 
his  ignorance  called  it, — from  the  line.  At  this  juncture  Brunei 
adopted  it  on  the  Great  Western  line,  Avhere  it  Avas  carried 
first  to  West  Drayton,  and  afterwards  to  Slough.  Here  for 
some  time  it  Avas  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  inventors ;  and, 

1  singularly  enough,  at  tliis  early  date  it  Avas  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  domestic  and  commercial  messages,  the  tariff  of  one 
shilling  placing  it  at  the  service  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  latter 

I  town,  who  made  use  of  it  to  order  the  more  perishable  commo¬ 
dities  they  required  from  toAvn.  The  arrest  of  the  Quaker 
Tawell  in  1845,hoAvever,  first  called  into  striking  notoriety  the 
value  of  the  new  agent,  and  from  that  day  its  fate  as  a  Avorking 
scientific  fact  of  the  highest  importance  to  civilisation  Avas 
apparent  not  only  to  educated  minds,  but  to  the  public  gene¬ 
rally,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  marvellous 
powers  of  the  invention  tested  and  proved  in  so  dramatic  a 
manner. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of  the  telegraphic  system 
tliat  the  establishment  of  the  different  ‘companies  which  have 
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carried  the  wire  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
laud  is  within  the  memory  of  all  middle-aged  men.  Whilst 
private  enterjirise  has  lairly  accommodated  itself  to  the  wants 
of  the  commercial  part  of  the  community,  it  has  failed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Competing  boards 
with  duplicate  lines  manoeuvring  to  produce  the  highest  divi¬ 
dends  to  shareholders  rather  than  to  accommodate  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  most  liberal  manner  at  the  lowest  charge,  led 
thoughtful  men  to  consider  that  a  matter  so  imperial  as  the 
conveyance  of  intelligence  should,  like  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
be  conducted  imperially.  The  admirable  w’orking  of  the  Post- 
office  administration  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
analogous  duty  could  be  most  satisfactorily  delegated  to  that 
authority  under  whose  administration  a  uniform  system,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  penny-postage  scheme,  could  he  inaugu¬ 
rated,  which,  serving  the  public  at  cost  price,  might  afford  to 
reduce  the  tariff  for  messages  to  its  minimum.  That  such  a 
notion  was  floating  in  the  public  mind  we  have  evidence  in  the 
various  schemes  that  appeared  from  time  to  time.  The  plan 
therefore  proposed  to  the  Postmaster-General  by  Mr.  Scuda¬ 
more  was  welcomed  by  the  country  as  the  only  means  of  putting 
the  invention  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the  every-day 
purposes  of  life.  This  scheme  adopted  by  Parliament  became 
the  law  of  the  land  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  when  all  the 
existing  international  land  lines  belonging  to  the  different  com¬ 
panies  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  6,4()(),0()0/.,  and  were 
consolidated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Post- 
office.  It  was  su])posed  that  together  with  the  international 
system  of  telegraphy,  the  submarine  cables  stretching  from  this 
country  and  in  the  hands  of  the  private  comjianies,  would  also 
be  absorbed  by  the  authorities  of  St.-Martin’s-le-Grand ;  but 
either  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  this  supplementary  system, 
which  might  amount  to  anotlicr  10,000,000/.,  or  from  the  con¬ 
viction  of  iMr.  Scudamore  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tho¬ 
roughly  master  and  organise  the  home  telegrajdis  before  he 
undertook  the  submarine  ventui’es,  he  has  declined  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  even  to  entertain  the  notion  of  purchase, 
with  two  exceptions,  namely,  the  short  lines  running  between 
Lowestoft  and  the  Hague,  and  between  Lowestoft  and  Nor- 
derney,  and  even  these  two  insignificant  lengths  of  cable  are  by 
agreement  worked  by  the  Sid)mariue  Telegraph  Company  on 
behalf  of  the  Post-office  authorities. 

As  the  public  is  not  generally  aware  of  the  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  it  from  the  Government  eontrol  of  our 
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existing  telegraphic  system,  it  may  be  avcU  to  state  them  in 
Mr.  Scudamore’s  own  words,  which  avc  take  from  the  Blue- 
book  on  Electric  Telegraphy,  published  in  1868,  and  Avhich  it 
is  intended  to  carry  out  to  the  letter. 


‘  What  then  [he  asks]  would  tho  Post-oflice  be  able  to  do  for  tho 
public  if  it  were  entrusted  Avith  the  management  of  the  telegraphs  ? 
—It  AA’Ould  be  able  to  bring  the  telegraphs  closer  to  the  population,  to 
extend  the  hours  during  Avhich  they  could  be  used  daily,  to  reduce  the 
charges  for  the  transmission  of  messages,  and  lastly,  to  giA'e  facilities 
for  the  transmission  of  money-orders  by  telegraph. 

‘  I  Avould  propose — 

*  To  open  a  central  telegraphic  ollico  at  each  of  the  ten  district 
offices  in  London. 

‘  To  open  sul)ordinatc  telegraphic  offices  at  the  sorting-olliccs  and 
receiving-offices  in  each  district. 

‘  To  connect  the  subordinate  telcgrjiphic  offices  of  each  district  Avith 
tlie  central  telegraphic  office  of  that  district. 

‘To  establish  direct  connexion  between  each  central  telegraphic 
office  and  each  other  central  telegraphic  office  in  London. 

‘To  establish  central  telegraphic  offices  at  the  post-offices  of  the 
principal  toAvns  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  direct  communication 
between  all  such  central  telegraphic  offices  and  the  central  telegraphic 
office  in  tho  East  Central  District  of  London. 

‘  To  establish  direct  communication  betAveen  the  more  important  of 
the  central  telegrajihic  offices  in  the  provinces  and  the  central  tele¬ 
graphic  offices  in  the  West-Central,  Western,  and  South-Western  Di.s- 
tricts  of  London. 

‘  To  establish  a  direct  communication  botAveen  each  central  telegraphic 
office  in  the  provinces  and  such  of  the  other  central  telegraphic  offices 
in  the  provinces  as  it  might  l)e  desirable  to  connect  it  Avith. 

‘  To  open  subordinate  telegraphic  offices  at  the  district-offices,  .sort¬ 
ing-offices,  and  certain  of  tho  receiving-offices  in  Liverpool ;  and  in 
like  manner  to  open  subordinate  telegraphic  offices  at  the  principal 
receiving-offices  in  such  towns  as  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Manchester, 
GlasgoAV,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  to  connect  each  group 
of  such  subordinate  offices  Avith  its  central  telegraphic  office. 

‘  To  open  subordinate  offices  connected  in  like  manner  Avith  central 
offices  and  at  all  money-order  offices. 

‘To  open  deposit-offices,  i.e.  offices  at  which  messages  may  be  de- 
porited,  and  the  charge  thereon  paid,  at  every  post-office  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Avhich  no  telegraphic  office  is  established. 

‘  To  permit  the  pillar-boxes  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  places  of 
deposit  for  messages,  provided  such  messages  be  Avritten  on  stamped 
paper. 

‘To  require  payment  for  messages  to  be  made  in  stamps  or  by 
writing  them  on  stamped  paper,  and  to  issue  special  stamps  for  the 
I  pnr^sc. 

‘  To  make  the  charge  for  transmission  from  any  one  jvirt  of  the 
:  United  Kingdom  uniformly,  and  Avithout  regard  to  distance,  one  shilling 
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for  tlio  first  twenty  words,  with  an  addition  of  sixpence  for  every  ad¬ 
dition  of  ten  words,  or  part  of  ten  words ;  such  charge  to  include  free 
delivery  by  special  messenger  at  any  place  within  the  town  delivery  of 
the  terminal  office  when  that  office  is  a  head  post-office,  and  within 
one  mile  of  the  terminal  office  when  that  oflSce  is  not  a  head  post-office; 
and  to  include  free  transmission  by  post  from  a  deposit-office  to  the 
nearest  telegraphic  office,  when  the  message  is  so  left  for  transmission,  or 
free  delivery  by  post  when  the  addressee  resides  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  terminal  office,  and  the  sender  does  not  desire  to  pay  for  a  special 
messenger. 

‘  To  fix  the  rate  for  conveyance  by  special  messenger  at  Cc/.  per  double 
mile. 

<  To  make  arrangements,  on  the  plan  of  those  prevailing  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  for  the  registration  or  the  redirection  of  telegrams,  and 
for  the  delivery  of  copies. 

‘  To  give  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  money-orders  by  telegraph, 
on  payment  of  the  charge  for  the  message,  and  of  a  commission  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  two  ordinary  commissions,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions  as  the  amount  to  bo  remitted  by  any  one  person. 

‘To  effect  a  reduction  corresponding  with  the  reduction  of  the 
charges  for  the  transmission  of  inland  telegrams  in  the  charges  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  to  foreign  parts. 

‘  To  prepare  a  telegraphic  guide,  to  bo  sold  at  a  charge  of  not  leai 
than  sixpence,  and  to  contain,  together  with  the  rules  of  the  telegraphic 
offices  and  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  telcgiams,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  pillar-boxes  and  telegraphic  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  distinguishing  pillar-boxes  from  deposit-offices,  and  tele¬ 
graphic  offices  from  both ;  giving  the  hours  of  collection  from  the 
pillar-boxes,  and  the  hours  at  which  messages  deposited  in  the  pillar¬ 
boxes  before  the  hours  of  postal  collection  would  reach  the  nearest 
telegniphic  office ;  giving  also  the  hours  of  the  postal  collection,  or 
transmission  from  the  deposit-office,  the  hour  at  which  messages  de¬ 
posited  at  such  offices  woiUd  in  course  of  post  reach  the  nearest  tele¬ 
graphic  offices;  the  distance  of  the  deposit-offices  from  the  tele¬ 
graphic  offices,  and  the  cost  of  transmission  by  special  messenger  from 
the  deposit-offices  to  the  nearest  telegraphic  offices  if  such  specif  trans¬ 
mission  were  desired  by  the  sender ;  giving  also  the  hours  of  business 
at  the  telegraphic  offices,  and  the  hours  of  postal  delivery  or  despatch 
at  such  offices ;  from  which  last  data  the  senders  would  know  at  what 
hours  their  messages  would  be  sent  out  in  course  of  post  from  the  ter¬ 
minal  offices,  when  the  addressees  did  not  reside  tvithin  the  limits  rf 
the  terminal  offices,  and  when  they,  the  senders,  had  not  paid  for 
delivery  by  special  messenger.’ 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme  in  its  entirety,  the  head 
office  in  the  metropolis  is  being  constructed  on  a  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  great  scale  of  its  operations.  Not  only 
will  it  have  to  carry  on  the  work  of  all  the  old  offices,  but  that 
work  will  speedily  be  augmented  in  a  manner  which  we  can 
only  measure  by  the  increased  business  thrown  upon  the  Post- 
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office  since  the  change  made  in  the  postal  fee  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  great  press  of  business 
a  new  building  is  already  rising  opposite  the  General  Post 
Office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  This  structure,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  will  exceed  in  size  the  Post-office  itself.  It  is  estimated 
the  new  building  will  take  three  or  four  years  in  completion ; 
meanwhile,  the  Postmaster-General  has  selected  for  his  head¬ 
quarters  the  old  establishment  of  the  Electric  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Company  in  Telegraph  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  the 
most  capacious  and  central  of  the  old-established  offices. 
Here,  although  the  arrangements  are  only  temporary,  a  good 
forecast  is  given  of  what  will,  in  its  new  home,  be  the  senso- 
rium  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  empire.  From  and  to  this 
point  Avill  radiate  and  emerge  all  the  wires  which  place  the 
metropolis  in  connexion  Avith  the  Avires  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
indeed  with  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
leading  to  the  submarine  offices.  Some  of  these  Avires,  sus¬ 
pended  in  gigantic  curves,  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  over  the  roofs  of  the  intervening  houses.  Others, 
again,  emerge  from  beneath  the  pavement,  Avhere  they  are 
conveyed  in  iron  pipes  from  the  different  lines  of  raihvay. 
Gathered  in  great  bundles,  these  nerves,  so  to  speak,  ascend 
in  a  great  shoot  like  the  bony  case  that  protects  the  spinal 
column,  and  Avhen  they  have  arrived  at  the  ample  apartment 
termed  the  instrument-room,  they  decussate  and  spread  out  to 
the  different  tables  Avhere  they  may  be  said  to  seek  their 
nerve-cells  in  the  shape  of  telegraphic  instruments.  This  room, 
the  most  sensitive  sjxAt  in  the  Avhole  Avorld — the  cerebrum, 
which  receives  and  transmits  intelligence  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe — may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  curious  sights 
in  the  metropolis.  Although  hundreds  of  minds  are  simulta¬ 
neously  conversing,  some  Avith  tongues  of  steel,  some  with  the 
clear  sound  of  the  bell,  some  again  by  means  of  piano-like 
notes,  which  spell  the  words  letter  by  letter ;  although  we 
have  the  clatter  of  all  these  sounds  mixed  with  the  metallic 
tinkle  of  the  electric  bell,  hailing  from  distant  western  and 
northern  cities — not  a  human  voice  is  heard,  although, 
stranger  still,  the  manipulators  are  all  Avomen.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  service,  the  swifter  they  talk  the  better,  but  it 
must  be  done  in  silence  with  some  unseen  correspondent  at 
the  extremity,  it  may  be,  of  the  kingdom, — a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  in  order  to  insure  attention  and  accuracy  whilst  the 
operators  are  at  work.  It  is  certainly  no  unpleasant  sight 
to  see  these  young  Avomen  doing  the  Avork  of  the  world, 
proving  that  they  are  capable  of  thoughtful  labour,  and  trust- 
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worthy  in  circumstances  of  {;rcat  2)itli  anti  moment.  It  is 
discovered  at  last  tliat  the  sewing  needle  is  not  the  only  inude- 
ment  they  can  master.  They  are  evidently  drawn  from  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  and  we  arc  informed  that  they  make  cajntal 
manii)ulators,  the  delicacy  of  their  fingers  seeming  to  point 
out  to  them  the  telegraidiic  instrument  as  a  suitable  means  of 
employment. 

Order  and  arrangement  are  of  course  paramount  in  this  in¬ 
strument-room  ;  just  as  in  the  human  brain,  different  portions 
are  set  apart  for  different  work.  The  main  division  is  occupied 
with  the  ^letropolitan  lloom,  embracing  the  vast  ramification 
of  wires  Avhich  2)lace  this  great  capital  in  almost  honse-to-hoiise 
communication.  This  apartment  has  certain  tables  set  apart 
for  the  different  ])ostal  districts ;  the  great  centre  of  business 
and  the  resort  of  fashion  of  course  occupying  the  largest  space. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  |>rivate  messages,  there  are  also 
private  wires  which  transmit  telegrams  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Whilst  the  visitor  is  listening  to  the  clatter  of  one  half  of  the 
world  talking  to  the  other  half,  he  is  aware  of  a  dull  thud 
striking  from  time  to  time  n|)on  his  ear.  On  inquiry  he  finds 
this  strange  sound  proceeds  from  the  pneumatic  tube,  the  new 
servant  the  Electric  Telcgrajdi  has  called  to  its  aid ;  and 
within  a  glass  case  against  the  wall  he  sees  trained,  just  like  so 
many  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  house,  long  tubes  of  gutta¬ 
percha  ending  in  an  oblong-shaj)ed  mouth  covered  with  thick 
plate-glass.  As  he  is  watching,  a  long  round  pellet  is  projected 
into  this  reception-case  with  the  force  of  a  spent  shot,  taken 
out  by  the  clerk  in  attendance,  and  immediately  opened.  It 
contains  a  telegraphic  message,  sent  here  for  transmission  to 
some  other  wire.  This  office  is  in  fact  the  Clapham  Junction 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph  system.  This  pneumatic  tube  at 
present  is  only  extended  to  offices  half  a  mile  round ;  but  as 
this  half  mile  is  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  City,  an  area  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  along  fast  by  foot-messengers,  por¬ 
terage-work  is  done  in  seconds  as  compared  to  minutes  by  this 
fleet  mechanical  messenger.  Eventually  all  the  great  district 
post-offices  will  be  connected  with  the  central  office  by  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes,  thus  vastly  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  telegrams. 
In  addition  to  the  offices  within  half-a-mile  of  Telegraph  Street 
which  are  thus  served  by  this  aerial  Mercury,  the  head  office 
at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  is  provided  with  a  tube.  The  great 
submarine  cables,  such  as  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  and  indeed 
all  the  marine  lines  wishing  to  use  the  central  office  as  a 
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means  of  forwarding  messages,  will  have  lines  of  tube  to  this 
room  for  that  jnirpose.  If  the  reader  remembers  his  old  pea¬ 
shooter  days,  he  will  understand  their  principle  of  action  in  a 
moment.  If  he  blows  he  impels  the  pea,  if  he  sucks  he  draws 
it  u]i  into  his  mouth.  Pressure  and  suction  are  the  two  forces 
used  in  this  pea  or  message-shooter  of  our  maturer  days.  The 
telegraphic  message  comes  in  a  round  plug-box,  covered  Avith 
carpet  or  flannel  so  as  just  to  make  it  fit  loosely  the  tube.  The 
suction  and  propulsive  j)ower  lies  in  the  depths  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  as  we  shall  presently  show  our  readers,  in  the  shape 
of  a  steam-engine. 

But  to  return  to  the  Metropolitan  Room.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  there  are  one  hundred  aud  sixty  instruments,  principally 
the  ]\Iorsc  or  two-handle  instrument  the  public  arc  so  familiar 
with,  the  Bell  instrument,  which  spells  out  the  letters  by 
sound ;  this  instrument,  the  invention  of  Sir  Charles  Bright, 
possesses  one  great  advantage — it  employs  only  one  sense,  the 
manipulator  writes  like  an  amanuensis  from  dictation,  and  has 
not  to  strain  his  eyes  in  deciphering  the  message.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  much  used  abroad,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (which 
experience,  hoAvever,  shows  to  be  of  little  moment  in  ])ractice)  of 
not  recording  its  work  like  the  Morse  or  the  Printing  Telegraph, 
consequently  the  manipulators  have  at  times,  when  they  do 
not  understand,  to  ask  their  con’esjx)ndents  to  ‘  repeat.’  The 
Hughes  Printing  Telegraph  Avorks  like  a  piano,  each  note  or 
key  having  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  upon  it — a  very  easy 
instrument  for  the  novice,  but  not  very  fast.  As  the  different 
notes  are  struck,  the  typc-lettere  fall  into  their  places  at  the 
end  of  the  Avire,  hoAvever  fur  distant  that  may  be.  In  faet,  it 
is  a  mechanical  compositor,  avIio  sets  up  his  type  from  copy  read 
it  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  aAvay.  This  instrument  makes 
such  a  clatter,  that,  for  the  sake  of  quietness,  it  has  a 
room  to  itself.  The  most  extraordinary  instrument,  hoAvever, 
is  Wheatstone’s  Automatic  instrument.  Holes  of  different 
sizes,  and  so  placed  as  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
are  punched  out  from  a  long  strip  of  paper,  which  is  knoAvn  as 
the  message-strip.  This  strip  is  placed  betAveen  a  rolling 
cylinder  and  a  toothed  spring.  The  battery  is  connected  with 
the  cylinder ;  the  Avire  Avhieh  goes  from  station  to  station  is 
joined  to  the  spring.  Noav  dry  paper  is  a  non-conductor,  and 
of  course  no  electricity  passes  Avliile  any  non-punched  portion 
of  the  paper  interposes  betAveen  the  cylinder  and  the  tooth ; 
but  Avhen  the  tooth  drops  into  the  punched  hole  contact  is 
made  Avith  the  cylinder,  and  the  current  floAvs.  A  similar 
cylinder  of  course  revolves  at  the  far-distant  instrument,  Avhere 
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the  telegram  is  being  received.  The  paper  on  the  cylinder  has 
been  washed  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  which  the 
electric  current  changes  to  a  prussian-blue  colour  when  the  point 
touches.  Therefore  as  fast  as  the  punched  paper  is  run  through 
the  instrument,  it  writes  its  message  on  the  corresponding 
cylinder  abroad.  This  instrument  is  not  calculated  for  ordi¬ 
nary  messages,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  to  have  them  prepared 
by  the  punching  process  beforehand,  but  it  is  of  value  where 
there  is  a  press  of  matter  upon  a  Avire,  because  the  slip  of 
paper  is  run  through  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  words  a  minute 
with  the  utmost  ease — a  most  important  advantage  when  long 
and  important  documents  have  to  be  transmitted.  As  many 
as  fifty  messages  have  been  sent  within  the  hour  by  its  agency. 
It  records  like  the  ^lorse  instrument.  We  may  state  that  all 
these  records  of  messages,  Avound  round  like  so  much  riband, 
are  carefully  plaeed  aAvay  in  reserve  for  a  twelvemonth,  after 
which  time  they  are  destroyed.  Talk  of  the  records  in  the 
ToAver,  Avhat  would  be  the  value  of  a  boxfull  of  these  messages 
a  fcAv  ceutui’ies  hence  in  giving  a  picture  of  the  social  and 
industrial  habits  of  the  nation,  if  some  unborn  Pepys  could 
get  hold  of  them  ! 

The  ncAvs-express  Avires  arc  busy  Avhen  the  majority  of  the 
instruments  are  silent.  There  arc  several  associations  engaged 
in  collecting  and  forAvarding  ncAvs  to  the  provincial  papers. 
With  Reuter’s  telegrams  Ave  are  all  familiar.  Every  morning 
Ave  see  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  and  other  papers  Avhat  is  passing  all  over 
Europe,  India,  and  America.  These  associations  do  for  the 
United  Kingdom  Avhat  Reuter  does  for  the  Continent  and  distant 
lands.  The  press  Avires  are  at  Avork  from  7  r.M.  to  3  a.m.,  and 
those  renting  them  may  send  any  ncAvs  they  like.  The  Post¬ 
master-General  has  no  control  over  those  messages.  Certain 
papers  are  thus  daily  supplied  Avith  any  items  of  intelligence 
that  arrive.  The  ‘  Irish  Times,’  the  ‘  GlasgoAv  Herald,’  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Daily  ReAdew,’  the  ‘  North  British  Daily  Mail,’&c. 
are  thus  put  on  a  par,  as  respects  all  ncAvs  of  moment,  with 
the  London  daily  papers.  The  debates  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  means  of  these  Avires,  are  forAvarded  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  have  issued  from  the  speakers’  mouths.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Disraeli  are  quite  aAvare,  Avhen  they  are  speaking  to 
the  House  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  that  their  words 
are  flying  over  the  land  and  under  the  sea,  and  Avill  be  read  at 
every  breakfast  table,  or  whatever  the  meal  may  be,  through¬ 
out  these  kingdoms,  and  in  every  electrically-connected  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  same  day.  When  a  speech  is  written  out  by 
the  reporter,  it  is  multiplied  by  means  of  carbonic  paper,  one 
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writing  giving  twelve  copies,  and  those  messages  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Wheatstone’s  Automatic  i)rocess,  the  report  is  sent 
simultaneously  in  a  dozen  different  directions  ;  and  the  reader 
will,  after  this  explanation,  understand  what  perhaps  has 
hitherto  puzzled  him, — the  manner  in  which  a  whole  page  of 
a  new’spaper  is,  on  great  occasions,  transmitted  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  island,  to  the  seat  of  Government  in  Calcutta,  to 
New  York,  and  the  cities  of  the  Far  West.  In  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Room  may  be  seen  also  the  national  timekeeper  or  chro- 
nofer.  This  electric  instrument  sends  correct  time  to  all  the 
chief  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  10  A.M.,  when  it 
is  received  from  Greenwich. 

In  order  to  insure  correctness  as  far  as  possible,  one  table  in 
the  room  is  devoted  to  checking  errors  in  messages  before  they 
are  passed  to  the  different  instruments ;  a  very  necessary  pre¬ 
caution,  as  in  the  hurry  of  transcribing  mistakes  sometimes 
arise,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  of  consequence ;  and,  now 
that  the  telegraphs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  a 
supervision  of  this  kind  is  highly  necessary,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  unlike  the  old  companies,  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages.  In  this  room  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  in¬ 
struments. 

In  the  Provincial  Gallery  there  are  twenty-four  women  and 
some  male  operators.  It  is  found  that  Avhcli  fluency  in  foreign 
languages  is  required,  men  are  considered  more  trustAvorthy — 
at  all  events,  they  are  generally  engaged  to  Avork  the  conti¬ 
nental  instruments.  In  both  rooms  instruments  of  different 
patentees  are  used,  for  the  reason  that  the  Post-office  has  taken 
them  over  from  the  different  companies  it  has  purchased,  and,  the 
language  of  each  instrument  being'  a  work  of  education,  the 
secretary  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  skilled  hands  that  understand 
it.  No  doubt,  after  he  has  gained  experience  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits,  Mr.  Scudamore  Avill  be  able  to  ascertain  the  most 
suitable  instruments ;  and,  Avith  his  love  for  simplicity,  will  be 
able  to  adopt  more  uniformity  in  his  staff.  It  is  an  undoubted 
disadvantage  to  have  such  diversity  of  machinery  for  the  same 
work.  Possibly  some  secret  language,  like  Wheatstone’s 
cryptograph,  will  also  be  used,  so  that  each  correspondent  may 
be  able  to  adjust  to  his  own  Avants,  Avithout  letting  the  Avorld — 
or  at  least  the  postmistress  of  his  little  world,  if  he  happens  to 
live  in  the  country — become  aAvare  of  his  domestic  and  other 
arrangements.  We  know  it  is  urged  that  there  is  no  secret 
language  that  cannot  easily  be  deciphered.  No  doubt  an  expert 
may  be  able  to  do  this,  but  not  that  terrible  person  the  village 
post-mistress,  the  head  centre  of  all  the  gossip  of  the  country 
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round.  In  the  great  centres  of  population  we  are  too  far  apart, 
and  our  affairs  arc  not  localised  enough  to  interest  the  tele¬ 
graphic  clerks  in  our  pidvate  matters ;  but  it  is  far  different  in 
the  village,  where  we  are  all  watched  like  mice  by  the  cat.  We 
know  that  it  is  rendered  a  misdemeanour  to  divulge  the  nature 
of  a  telegram  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  any  law  that  was  capable 
of  shutting  a  woman’s  mouth  when  she  wished  to  open  it? 
When  we  get  the  postal  cards  for  one  halfpenny,  and  postal 
telegrams,  as  they  have  in  Vienna,  at  a  merely  nominal  rate, 
the  demand  for  some  secret  language  will  be  irresistible,  as 
we  shall  then  have  the  postmen  and  our  own  servants  let  into 
our  secrets. 

llefore  leaving  the  bevy  of  fair  clerks,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  consideration  and  gallantry  Avith  which  they 
are  treated.  The  Government  has  done  its  best  to  attend  to 
their  comforts;  they  are  provided  with  a  kitchen,  where  the 
attendants  either  Avarm  up  or  cook  their  meals,  Avhilst  retiring 
rooms  are  amply  provided.  They  are  by  no  means  hardly 
worked — ten  hours  per  day  is  the  official  time — but  they  are 
alloAvcd  to  Avork  overhours  at  the  usual  rate  of  pay,  Avhich  is 
from  10.V.  to  24s.  a  Aveek,  16.f.  being  the  average  income.  The 
value  of  the  manipulator  is,  of  course,  according  to  the  speed 
combined  Avith  accuracy  Avith  Avhich  she  telegraphs.  The 
hours  are  from  8  in  the  morning  to  8  in  the  evening.  The 
first  detachment  arc  all  Avomen.  The  second  detachment  come 
in  at  8  r.M.  and  go  at  8  A.5i. ;  these  are  all  men,  nightAvork 
not  being  found  favourable  to  the  female  poAvers.  Sometimes, 
hoAvever,  Avhen  the  maidens  have  been  detained  by  pressure 
of  AVork  late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Scudamore,  folloAving  the  [ 
lead  of  the  old  offices,  sends  them  home  by  cab  ;  and  the 
public  Avill  not  object  to  his  munificence,  Avhen  Ave  make  it 
knoAvn  that  the  ‘  cup  Avhich  cheers  but  not  inebriates  ’  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  Government,  Avith  bread  and  butter. 

Before  passing  doAvn  stairs,  avc  see  that  mechanical  aids  are  | 
everyAvhere  used  for  saving  labour.  The  messages  for  delivery  I 
are  passed  into  a  shoot,  doAvn  Avhich  they  slide,  to  the  messenger  I 
department.  Of  old  the  charge  for  porterage,  where  short  ais- 
tances  Avere  concerned,  often  came  to  as  much  as  the  message  I 
itself.  There  Avas  always  a  dispute  as  to  distance,  and  but  too  1 
often  a  delay  in  delivery  for  the  Avant  of  a  messenger.  In  1 
this  respect  !^I.  Scudamore  has  Avholly  revolutionised  the  Avhole  | 
system.  There  is  a  brigade  of  young  lads  ready  to  do  his  | 
spiriting — no  less,  Ave  believe,  than  800.  Some  of  these  boys 
are  on  the  staff,  and  are  jtald  from  5s.  to  7s.  a  Aveek,  having  in 
addition  a  uniform,  shoes,  and  boots,  and  a  breakfast  provided 
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for  them.  Mr.  Scudamore  has,  however,  with  many  of  them, 
adopted  the  piece-work  principle,  giving  them  Xd.  per  mile  and 
\d.  per  half  mile.  lie  finds  the  latter  system  very  satisfactory. 
The  lads  feel  an  interest  in  the  work ;  they  are  far  more  active ; 
some  of  them  by  ^d.  messages  earn  as  much  as  15s.  a  week. 
They  must  work  hard  to  do  this,  and  wear  out  a  deal  of 
Government  shoe  leather,  but  they  move  about  amazingly 
quick  among  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  city.  W^e  are  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Scudamore  has  not  neglected  to  train  their  minds 
as  well  as  their  muscles — a  school  is  provided  for  them,  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  attend  during  their  off  time. 

In  the  ground  floor  all  the  motive  power  of  the  establishment 
is  placed.  The  electric  currents  which  traverse  the  whole 
system  of  international  wires  are  kept  alive  by  1,300  batteries 
of  10  cells  each,  stowed  away  in  the  cellars.  These  work  the 
150  provincial  and  the  160  metropolitan  instruments.  The 
Daniell  battery  is  mainly  used,  but  an  ingenious  French  bat¬ 
tery  is  being  tried,  and  many  of  them  will  probably  come  into 
use.  The  wear  and  tear  of  these  batteries  is,  of  course,  enor¬ 
mous,  especially'  in  the  foggy  November  weather,  when  there 
is  the  greatest  difficulty'  in  driving  the  message  through  the 
moistened  atmosphere.  On  such  days  extra  force  is  obliged 
to  be  employed  ;  just  as  in  the  old  coaching  days  extra  horses 
were  put  on  when  the  roads  were  heavy  or  the  country  hilly, 
extra  battery  power  is  needed  to  start  the  message,  and  often 
relays  are  added  on  the  road  when  the  journey  is  long.  The 
Voltaic  action,  aided  by  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  the  zinc 
and  copper  plates,  and  an  amalgam  is  cast  down  and  settles  in 
the  trough  as  a  sediment — an  equivalent  to  brain  detritus. 
This  is  collected  periodically',  and  sent  into  the  North,  where 
the  copper  is  extracted;  and  the  value  of  metal  thus  saved 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  Avith  this  subterranean  storehouse 
of  power.  The  transmission  of  intelligence  has  advanced  from 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  postman’s  legs  to  a  mechanical  com¬ 
plexity',  that  by-and-bye  will  perhaps  rival  locomotive  con¬ 
veyance  ;  indeed,  if  we  take  into  account  the  engines  required 
to  manufacture  submarine  cables,  we  question  much  if  the 
electric  telegraph  does  not  call  uj)on  mechanical  skill  more 
extensively  than  the  locomotive.  Two  steam-engines  of  16- 
horse  power  each  are  employed  in  exhausting  air  from,  and  in 
pumping  air  into,  the  pneumatic  tubes.  In  order  to  have 
a  stock  of  this  suction  and  repulsive  power  always  at  hand, 
they  are  stored  away  (if,  indeed,  we  may  so  speak  of  a  vacuum) 
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in  huge  iron  cylinders  in  every  available  vacant  space.  Here 
also  we  may  see  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  ribands 
of  paper  in  use  in  the  recording  telegraph  are  produced.  An 
enormous  roll  of  paper,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  is 
wound  round  the  mandril  of  a  turning  lathe.  With  a  sharp 
knife  this  roll  is  cut  down  to  the  core,  'at  equal  distances  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  in  this  expeditious  manner,  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  many  miles  of  this  riband,  destined  to  receive  the 
messages  that  Avill  affect  the  interest  of  thousands,  are  cut  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  The  manufacture  and  repairs  of  the 
telegraphic  instruments  and.  appliances  of  course  require  the 
care  and  attention  of  a  regular  staff.  The  Government  does 
not  depend  upon  extraneous  sources  for  this  work,  but  has 
established  a  factory  at  Gloucester  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  where 
all  the  batteries  and  instruments  are  made. 

So  much  for  the  machinery  at  head  quarters  by  which  the 
Government  carries  on  the  international  electric  connexion. 
We  have  now  to  see  by  what  means  it  is  proposed  by  the  Post- 
office  to  make  the  new  agent  more  subservient  to  general  uses 
than  the  private  companies  Avere  enabled  to  do.  Mr.  Scuda¬ 
more  clearly  saw  that  in  order  to  give  vigorous  growth  to  the 
telegraphic  system  it  Avas  necessary  to  bring  its  collecting 
rootlets  closer  to  the  j)cople.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
great  towns,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  place  tele¬ 
graphic  offices  at  raihvay  stations  generally  at  some  little 
distance  from  thickly  inhabited  neighbourhoods;  hence  the 
difficulty  and  the  expense  of  porterage,  Avhich  starved  in  the 
bud  ,the  desire  to  use  the  ncAV  agent.  No  poAver  but  the  Go¬ 
vernment  could  have  inaugurated  the  necessary  reform  which 
has  placed  the  telegraph  in  the  midst  of  the  community. 
A  staff  already  only  half  employed  in  the  post-office  esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  country  was  ready  to  the  Secretary’s  hand. 
The  post-office  in  all  places  of  a  limited  population  is  the 
centre  of  life.  Here  in  the  money-order  office  money  is  paid 
and  received,  here  ncAvs  is  collected  and  distributed ;  to  a  large 
class  of  the  people,  it  is  at  once  a  bank  of  issue  and  deposit,  a 
mart  of  thought,  to  Avhich  Avith  centripetal  force  all  the  neigh¬ 
bours  are  drawn.  To  this  gathering  ground  Mr.  Scudamore 
boldly  determined  to  lead  the  collected  fibres  of  the  nervous 
system  he  undertakes  to  spread  over  the  land.  Not  a  day 
goes  by  but  we  hear  of  the  spread  of  these  roots  wider  apd 
Avider.  It  Avas  only  promised  in  Mr.  Scudamore’s  programme 
that  every  place  containing  upAvards  of  2,000  persons  should 
have  a  telegraph  added  to  their  post-office ;  but  this  promise  is 
noAv  being  more  than  fulfilled,  as  it  is  determined  to  send  the 
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wire  to  every  money-order  office  in  the  kingdom,  which  will 
give  the  public  a  much  larger  number  than  he  originally 
proposed.  Already  we  see  that  no  less  than  3,000  of  these 
electric  offices  are  opened  to  the  public,  being  an  addition  of 
no  less  than  1,000  on  the  number  of  the  old  offices. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Scudamore  has  long  been  aware  that  the 
nation  that  discovered  the  telegraph,  that  nursed  it  in  its 
infancy  by  means  of  private  companies,  that  has  extended  it 
almost  round  the  earth,  has  still  to  be  admitted  to  its  general 
use  at  home.  It  certainly  must  have  struck  him  with  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  whilst  we  glory  in  speaking  with  Calcutta 
and  New  York,  we  rarely  think  of  speaking  to  our  neighbours 
in  the  next  town  or  in  a  distant  j)art  of  the  metropolis  by 
means  of  the  same  agency.  Whilst  Belgium  .and  Switzerland 
have  accepted  the  stranger  as  a  household  friend,  we  still 
look  upon  it  with  mistrust,  and  almost  dread  its  finding  us  out. 
How  many  are  there  in  this  country  who  have  never  either 
sent  or  received  a  telegram?  Could  we  count  the  number  it 
would  amaze  us.  The  greater  mass  of  the  population  are 
afraid  of  it,  especially  the  suburban  jwpulation,  who  look  upon 
it  with  the  same  distrust  with  which  they  looked  upon  the  rail¬ 
road  thirty  years  ago.  Before  this  curious  dislike  and  mis¬ 
trust  is  got  rid  of,  the  public  must  be  educated  to  its  use.  It 
must  be  brought  home  to  their  doors,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
that  the  most  active  and  energetic  nation,  the  community  that 
writes  and  sends  more  letters  than  any  other,  will  receive  with 
avidity  the  new  messenger  science  has  sent  them. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Post-office  authorities, 
worthily  engaged  as  they  are  in  one  of  the  best-worked  public 
offices,  hjive  been  officiously  grasping  at  this  new  method  of  con¬ 
veying  intelligence,  cognate  though  it  be,  to  their  own  labours. 
The  absorption  of  the  eleetric  system  of  these  kingdoms  has 
been  almost  thrust  upon  them.  As  early  as  the  year  1854, 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  an  electrician  of  notoriety,  suggested  the 
annexation  of  the  telegraphic  system  to  the  Post-office,  and  he 
was  the  original  suggestor  of  the  uniform  charge  of  Is.  for  all 
distances, — a  scheme  which  was  indeed  put  in  practice  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Telegraphic  Company,  which  he  founded. 
In  1856,  again,  Mr.  Baines,  an  officer  of  the  Post-office, 
in  a  scheme  then  published,  foreshadowed  many  of  the  im¬ 
provements  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Scudamore, — namely,  the 
carrying  the  wires  to  the  post-office  of  every  post-town,  and, 
more  liberal  than  that  gentleman,  he  proposed  a  uniform 
charge  of  6c/.  per  message  of  twenty  words,  between  any  two 
poat-towns,  inclusive  of  delivery  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
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minal  town.  Later  still  in  1861,  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  founder  of 
the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company,  proposed 
that  telegraphic  communication  of  the  kingdom  should  be 

t)laccd  under  the  Post-office.  That  the  scheme  had  evidently 
)een  approved  of  by  the  commercial  mind  of  the  country,  the 
many  petitions  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  bear  witness.  But  to  an  officer 
of  Mr.  Scudamore’s  powerful  administrative  abilities,  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  telegraphic  system  had  been 
Avorking  m  Belgium,  where  it  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  State  since  ISjO,  must  have  had  most  weight,  and  must 
have  given  him  confidence  in  the  jilan  he  laid  before  the  Post¬ 
master-General. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  little  land  of  municipal 
liberty  has  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  application  of  our  own 
discovery.  Compared  with  the  Belgians  wc  are  like  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese  in  the  adaptation  of  our  own  idea.  Most 
of  the  items  in  Mr.  Scudamore’s  programme  have  been  carried 
out  for  twenty  years  in  Belgium,  and  for  these  last  five  years 
the  tariff  has  been  reduced  for  ordinary  messages  to  half  a  franc. 
AV  e  wish  to  note  this  fact  the  more  particularly,  inasmuch  as  it 
should,  we  think,  have  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Post-office 
a  little  more  courage,  as  to  the  result  of  a  reduction  in  the 
j)ricc  of  telegrams.  But  of  this  presently'.  Whilst  we  have 
jtermitted  the  telegraph  to  be  monopolised  by  private  com¬ 
panies  eager  for  dividends  rather  than  solicitous  for  the  public 
advantage  in  an  imperial  matter,  such  as  the  transmission  of 
messages  and  news,  Belgium  has  been  working  out  the  inven¬ 
tion  as  a  gift  to  be  administered  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  we 
at  last  wake  up  to  the  knowledge  that  we  are  far  behind  this 
small  country,  and  even  Switzerland,  in  an  invention  which 
our  social  and  commercial  life  should  make  more  valuable  to 
us  than  to  any  other  nation.  Of  course  the  advantages  of 
the  telegraph  are  relatively  much  greater  in  a  large  than  in  s 
small  country ;  they  are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  area  and  popula¬ 
tion  ;  consequently  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  have  made 
more  way  in  the  practical  application  of  the  wire,  as  compared 
with  the  post-office,  than  the  extremely  limited  states  we 
have  named.  But  we  are  still  miserably  behind-hand  in  the 
race.  Let  us  take  the  five  years  1860  to  1866  as  an  example 
of  our  position.  Whilst  in  Belgium,  in  the  former  year  the 
proportion  of  telegrams  to  letters  was  as  1  to  218,  in  the  latter 
year  they  had  increased  to  1  in  37.  During  the  same  time 
in  Switzerland  they  had  increased  from  1  telegram  to  84 
letters  to  1  to  69  letters.  During  this  period  the  Uni^; 
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Kingdom  compared  with  Belgium  at  least  had  almost  stood 
still,  at  all  events  the  proportion  of  telegrams  to  letters  which 
in  1860  was  as  one  to  296,  in  1866  was  but  as  1  to  121. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  great  inferiority  in  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  is  in  any  way  accounted  for  by  the 
expense  per  mile  of  constructing,  working,  and  maintaining 
the  wires  in  these  islands,  for  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  for 
whilst  all  these  items  in  the  United  Kingdom  cost  4/.  10s.  '2\d., 
in  Switzerland  they  cost  ol.  3s.  2d.,  and  in  Belgium  51.  7s.  6d. 
In  the  supplementary  report  to  the  Postmaster-General  from 
the  principal  secretary,  from  which  we  have  quoted  these  com¬ 
parisons,  that  gentleman  says : — 

‘  It  is  clearly  sliown  .  .  .  that  the  cardinal  distinction  between  the 
telegraphic  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  is  this  : — that  the  latter  have  been  formed  and  maintained 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  whilst  the 
former  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  shareholders, 
and  only  indirectly  for  the  benedt  of  the  public.  It  is  shown  that  the 
coat  of  providing  telegraphic  facilities  is  not  greater  in  this  country  than 
on  the  Continent,  and  that  consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  restrict 
the  provisions  of  such  facilities  more  narrowly  than  elsewhere,  or  to 
make  higher  charges  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.’ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Scudamore  has  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise  to  bring  the  telegraphic  system  nearer  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 
As  far  as  the  intercommunication  of  its  inhabitants  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wires  of  the 
District  Telegraphic  Company.  This  company  possessed  ninety- 
five  receiving-houses.  These  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
closed,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  the  Post-office 
receiving-houses,  numbering  425  ;  in  fact,  more  than  quadru- 
plbg  the  old  facilities  for  house-to-house  communication.  It 
cannot  he  doubted  that  we  shall  speedily  see  the  wisdom  of 
thus  putting  the  wire  into  our  hands,  as  it  were ;  and  but  for 
one  alteration,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  this  great  diffusion  of  the  telegraph  would  have 
met  with  a  splendid  and  instant  response,  as  compared  with 
the  results  produced  by  the  working  of  the  private  company — 

[  we  allude  to  the  augmentation  of  the  tariff  from  sixpence  to 

I  one  shilling.  It  seems  to  us  that  here,  at  least,  we  have  gone 
back.  Within  a  radius  of  two  miles  it  is  still  as  cheap  to 
send  a  messenger  as  to  use  the  telegraph.  We  are  told,  in¬ 
deed,  that  considering  the  porterage,  the  sixpence  always 
mounted  up  to  a  shilling,  and  that  consequently  the  Post- 
tol  cxxxii.  no.  cclxix.  q 
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office  have  really  made  no  advance  on  the  total  price  of  the 
message ;  but  this  is  not  an  exactly  fair  way  of  looking  at  the 
case — we  may  have  cheap  porterage  as  well  as  cheap  tele¬ 
grams,  and  the  Secretary  takes  eredit  for  having  provided  us 
with  it.  In  the  head  office  the  messengers  are  glad  to  carry 
telegrams  half-a-mile  for  a  halfpenny,  and  a  mile  for  a  penny ; 
Avith  very  few  excej)tions  the  larger  distance  Avould  cover  the 
porterage  in  the  metropolis  at  least.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
our  relations  Avith  distant  cities  are  incomparably  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  our  more  immediate  relations.  For  one  letter  sent 
into  the  country,  the  Londoner  Avrites  fifty  to  toAvn  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  same  proportion  would  undoubtedly  obtain 
Avith  respect  to  these  metropolitan  telegraphs  provided  the 
public  could  recover  the  sixpenny  tariff.  In  the  year  1865, 
when  the  old  company  had  only  eighty-three  stations  open,  it 
forAvarded  316,272  messages.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  that  Avould  pass  under  the  cheap  rate  from  the 
489  postal  telegraph  offices  that  have  taken  their  places. 
Surely,  A\hen  telegrams  arc  sent  all  over  Belgium  and  Switz¬ 
erland  for  fivepcnce,  and  at  this  rate  p.ay  their  Governments, 
the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns  of  the  Empire  should 
not  be  deprived  of  an  equal  advantage ;  and  we  think  Ave 
may  Avith  effect  here  reproduce  Mr.  Scudamore’s  OAvn  Avords 

‘  It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  the  provisions  of  such  facilities  [those  of 
Belgium  and  SAvitzerland]  more  narroAvly  than  elseAvhere,  or  to  make 
higher  charges  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.’ 

"We  knoAv  the  argument  Avill  be  used  against  us,  that  if  the 
uniform  shilling  rate  Avere  departed  from,  a  scale  of  graduated 
payments  according  to  distance  Avould  be  the  only  logical 
sequence,  and  possibly  the  uniform  penny  fee  Avill  be  quoted 
in  opposition ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  he- 
tAveen  a  penny  and  a  shilling.  The  time  may  arrive,  perhaps, 
Avhen  a  halfpenny  delivery  may  come  in  vogue  ;  no  one  Avould 
care  much  to  save  the  halfpenny,  but  the  saving  of  sixpence 
woidd  be  quite  a  different  matter.  A  minutely  graduated 
scale,  no  doubt,  Avould  entail  much  more  extra  labour ;  but  a 
uniform  sixpenny  tariff*  within  a  fcAv  large  toAvns  Avould  scarcely 
mar  the  original  simplicity  of  the  shilling  scheme.  We  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  the  administrative  skill  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Post-office,  that  nothing  but  the  clear  justice  of  the  case 
compells  us  to  dAvell  upon  this,  to  us,  obvious  shortcomlug  of 
his  programme. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  able  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
Land’s-end  or  John  o’  Groat’s  House  for  a  shilling,  but  hpw 
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many  of  us  want  to  do  so?  The  practical  value  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  is  measured  by  the  answer  it  makes  to  our  daily  wants. 
Now  we  do  want  to  talk  with  those  we  are  in  daily  mutual 
relationship  ;  but  what  the  gulls  are  saying  in  the  far  west,  or 
what  the  sheep  may  be  about  in  the  bleak  northern  limit  of 
the  land,  troubles  but  few  people.  Give  us  back  then,  we  say, 
the  old  sixpenny  metropolitan  tariff,  together  with  all  the  im¬ 
provements  offered  by  the  postal  establishments,  and  a  prompt 
answer  will  be  made  by  the  great  civic  populations  to  such  a 
wise  departure  from  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  uniformity. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Scudamore  is  fully  aware 
that  a  uniform  tariff  which  is  found  to  pay  in  the  two  small 
countries  we  have  named  could  not  fail  to  succeed  with  the 
population  of  these  kingdoms.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is 
possible  that  he  contemplates  a  reduction  to  a  sixpenny  rate, 
after  he  has  tested  the  working  of  the  scheme  for  a  few  years. 
If  this  is  the  reason  for  his  insisting  upon  a  uniform  rate, 
we  may  be  content  to  wait  for  its  realisation,  otherwise  we 
think  our  argument  is  unassailable. 

Irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  telegraph  pure  and  simple 
in  the  hands  of  the  Post-office,  wc  have  to  consider  the  facilities 
of  working  the  postal  telegraphic  system — in  other  words,  the 
method  the  authorities  of  St.  Martin’s-lc-Grand  will  have  of 
completing  the  one  power  by  the  other.  In  all  cases  where 
great  speed  is  not  required,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mixed  system  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  section  of  the 
community,  and  it  will  certainly  be  very  economical.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Post-office  (written  in  1868),  the  method  of  working  this 
double  system : — 

‘  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  person  residing  in  a  suburban  district  of 
London,  for  instance,  Sydenham,  receiving  a  letter  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  a  suburban  district  of  Liverpool,  by  the  first  morning  delivery, 
and  desiring  to  send  an  immediate  reply,  in  the  hojie  of  receiving  a 
rejoinder  from  his  correspondent  by  night  mail.  As  matters  at  present 
stand,  he  can  send  a  telegram  through  the  London  District  and  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Companies ;  but  to  do  this  he  must  walk 
or  send  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  the  transmis-sion  and  delivery  of 
the  message  Avill  in  no  case  cost  him  less  than  Is.  Gd.  for  twenty  words. 
The  cost  will  increase  with  the  distance  of  the  addressee’s  residence 
finm  the  receiving  telegraphic  office,  and  in  all  but  extremely  urgent 
cases  the  labour  and  the  cost  combined  will  deter  him  from  using 
the  telegraph.  If  the  scheme  which  I  have  described  were  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  il'  he  could  confine  his  message  to  twenty  words,  write  it  on 
stamped  paper,  and  deposit  it  in  the  nearest  pillar-box  or  deposit-office 
before  12.46  p.m.,  he  would  secure  its  delivery  free  of  further  charge 
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beyond  one  sliilling  in  any  part  of  the  postal  district  of  Liverpool  by 
5  P.M.,  which  delivery  would  leave  his  correspondent  ample  time  for  a 
rejoinder  by  night  mail.  The  course  which  the  message  would  take  in 
this  instance  would  be  as  follows: — From  the  pillar-box  or  deposit- 
office  to  the  sorting-office  by  telegraph,  through  the  South-Eastern 
District  office,  and  the  East  Central  office  to  the  Liverpool  office,  and 
from  the  Liverpool  office  by  the  3.45  p.m.  delivery  to  the  addressee. 

‘  But  let  us  8uppo.se  that  the  resident  at  Sydenham  desires  something 
more  than  a  rejoinder  by  night  mail :  let  us  suppose  that  he  desires 
his  correspondent  to  leave  Liverpool  by  a  train  starting  from  Liverpool 
at  5  P.M.  In  this  case  he  might,  if  the  scheme  which  I  have  indicated 
were  in  operation,  take  his  message  to  the  Sydenham  sorting-office  by 
siiy  1 1  A.M.,  and  secure  its  delivery  for  one  drilling  in  any  part  of  the 
postal  district  of  Liverpool  at  3  p.m.  ;  which  delivery  would  give  his 
correspondent  time  to  catch  the  5  p.m.  train. 

‘  Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  solicitor  having  his  place  of  business  in 
Chancery  Lane  or  Bedford  Kow,  and  being  desirous  to  summons  a 
number  of  witnesses  from  the  suburban  district  of  Liverpool,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  send  them  money  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  their 
journey.  Such  a  solicitor,  if  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  described  were 
in  operation,  might  not  only,  by  depositing  his  message  at  the  West 
Central  office  by  11  a.m.,  have  a  copy  sent  to  each  witness  by  the  1  p.m. 
delivery  of  Liverpool,  but  might  at  the  same  time  furnish  each  witness 
with  a  telegraphic  money-order,  and  the  witnesses  would  have  ample 
time  to  obtain  cash  for  these  telegraphic  money-orders  before  their 
departiue  from  Liverpool  on  the  same  day.’ 

This  scheme  no  doubt  is  very  convenient,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  only  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  the  future,  inasmuch  as  the 
forwarding  of  money-orders  by  eleetric  telegraph  has  been  de¬ 
ferred,  at  least  for  the  present.  Seeing  that  money-order 
telegraphic  offices  arc  the  centre  of  life  of  the  new  system,  it 
certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  usefulness,  after  being 
promised  in  such  glowing  language,  is  still  in  futuro.  The 
scheme  is  in  full  work  in  Belgium,  and  we  cannot  see  that  its 
introduction  here  would  overtax  the  jmwers  of  the  Post-office. 
These  facilities  were  given  us  by  the  Electric  and  International 
Company ;  it  is  hard  that  the  j)ublic  should  have  to  pay  dear 
for  intercivic  telegrams,  and  at  the  same  time  have  less  facility 
than  it  had  before. 

It  would  seem  that  our  natural  predilection  for  the  sea  has 
shown  itself  in  the  vigour  with  which  our  public  companies 
have  already,  or  are  j)rei)aring  to  thread  the  ocean  with  electric 
cables.  When  the  first  cable  from  Dover  to  Cape  Griznez 
was  made  in  1850,  and  its  rapid  destruction  took  place  through 
fretting  upon  the  rocks  of  that  promontory,  other  ventures, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  been  discouraged, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mishap  only  served  to  incite  us  to 
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further  exertions.  In  another  month,  a  still  stronger  cable,  well 
armoured  with  iron  wires  externally,  was  constructed.  But 
Neptune  again  seemed  to  resent  the  intrusion  upon  his  domain  ; 
for  whilst  the  cable  Avas  being  laid  a  gale  of  Avind  sprang  up, 
the  cable  Avas  A'iolently  dragged  out  of  the  ship,  and  she  drifted 
full  a  mile  out  of  her  course,  and  in  addition,  a  kink,  or  tAvist 
in  the  cable,  took  place.  These  mishaps  so  shortened  it,  that 
Avhen  an  attempt  to  land  it  Avas  made,  it  Avas  found  to  be  half 
a  mile  too  short.  A  fresh  piece  Avas,  howeA  cr,  sjdiced,  and  this 
very  cable — the  first  that  ever  laid  in  sea-Avater,  has  remained 
in  perfect  condition  ever  since.  These  mishaps,  hoAvever,  Avere 
sufficient  to  create  grave  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  laying 
marine  cables  of  any  great  length.  It  Avas  admitted  that  Ave 
knew  nothing  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  it  Avas  supposed  to 
be  interspersed  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  submarine  rocks 
just  as  abrupt  as  those  found  in  mountainous  countries ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  feeble  cable,  suspended  from  point 
to  point  of  these  elevations,  Avould  inevitably  break  by  its 
own  Aveight ;  that  unknown  ocean  currents  Avould  drift  the 
cable  aAvay ;  and  it  Avas  gravely  argued  in  a  volume  Avritten 
by  a  naval  officer,  that  it  Avould  never  sink  to  the  bottom  when 
laid  in  oceans  of  great  depth,  the  condensation  of  the  Avater 
being  sufficient  to  suspend  it  in  mid-ocean.  Unacquainted  as* 
we  were  with  the  laying  of  submarine  cables,  it  did  seem  dis¬ 
couraging  to  find  so  many  disasters  occurring  in  a  channel  only 
twenty  miles  across ;  but  further  knowledge  has  taught  us 
that  these  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  places  in  Avhich  cables 
can  be  laid.  The  rush  of  Avaters  in  such  confined  channels 
is  far  more  disturbing  to  their  position  and  to  their  subse¬ 
quent  repose  than  are  the  deepest  ocean  beds.  Marine  life, 
which  is  sometimes  injurious  to  cables,  is  also  more  abun¬ 
dant  ;  and  in  addition,  there  are  all  the  chances  of  breakage 
consequent  upon  their  being  within  anchorage  ground,  and  their 
liability  to  be  dragged  by  ships.  These  circumstances  are  all 
drawbacks  to  these  small  ventures,  from  which  the  larger  ocean 
cables  are  free. 

The  next  cable  attempted  to  be  laid  was  the  one  between 
Donaghadee  and  Port  Patrick,  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  in  1852.  This  failed  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
storm  in  the  comparatively  shallow  waters  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  failure,  again,  of  the  cable  from  Orfordness  to  the 
Hague,  in  1854  ;  the  Verona  and  Balaclava,  in  1855 ;  and 
of  others,  either  from  being  laid  in  shallow  water,  or  from 
being  too  slight,  and  more  especially  the  destruction  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  from  Valeutia  to  NeAvfoundland,  in  1858, 
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through  defective  Insulation,  completely  cliscourageil  specula¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  longer  lengths  of  submarine  cables.  The 
public  looked  upon  such  ventures  as  purely  speculative ;  some, 
indeed,  who  should  have  known  better,  condemned  them  as 
impossibilities ;  and  the  chance  of  speaking  with  our  children 
across  the  Atlantic  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  dream  to  impose 
upon  shareholders.  Science,  however,  was  not  to  be  denied ;  she 
still,  although  cruelly  balked,  believed  in  the  perfect  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.  The  cable  had  spoken  during  the  month 
that  had  elapsed  before  it  failed :  366  messages  passed  through 
it  between  this  country  and  America.  The  Queen  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  President  in  words  of  congratulation ;  our  War- 
oftice  had  stopped  the  departure  of  two  regiments  from  Canada, 
at  a  saving  of  50,000/. ;  and  we  had  received  the  news  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  ‘  Europa’  after  her  collision  with  the 
‘Arabia.’  The  engineers  discovered  where  the  electrical  leakage 
was,  and  measured  it  off  to  the  mile  in  which  it  occurr^. 
Having  proved  that  we  could  pass  the  electric  fire  beneath  the 
deep  sea  for  such  a  distance,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
enterprise  would  be  abandoned ;  although  for  a  moment  there 
had  been  a  failure,  those  best  able  to  judge  had  discovered  the 
various  causes  that  led  to  It. 

It  was  seen  that  with  cables  that  had  to  be  submerged  to 
such  a  tremendous  depth,  it  was  advisable  to  construct  them 
j)roportionately  stronger  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  first 
Atlantic  line,  so  that  they  might  be  more  easily  recoverable. 
It  was  also  obvious  that  for  so  long  an  unbroken  circuit,  the 
copper  conductor  should  be  larger  and  the  gutta-percha  insu¬ 
lator  more  perfect,  so  as  to  enable  a  greater  speed  of  trans¬ 
mission  to  be  obtained  with  a  less  current;  the  fact  being 
ascertained  that,  the  weaker  the  electric  charge  capable  of 
producing  an  effect  at  the  other  end,  the  less  tendency  it 
would  have  to  burst  its  way  through  the  gutta-percha  at  any 
defective  point,  and  get  to  earth,  and  therefore  the  more  likely 
the  cable  would  be  to  last.  It  was  eight  years,  however,  before 
public  confidence  could  be  re-established.  Through  this  period 
of  despondency,  however,  the  Company  managed  to  keep  the 
venture  afloat,  and  in  1865  a  new  cable  was  manufactured 
both  stronger  and  specifically  lighter  than  its  predecessor, 
with  a  far  heavier  conducting  strand.  The  great  additional 
weight  in  the  cable,  however,  led  to  a  change  in  the  method 
of  jiaying  it  out.  For  the  former  cable  the  reader  will  possibly 
remember  two  ships  Avere  employed  for  that  purpose,  the 
‘  Agamemnon  ’  and  the  *  Niagara,’  supplied  by  the  navies  of 
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England  and  America.*  Eacli  ship  had  its  appointed  load,  they 
met  in  mid-ocean,  and  having  spliced  the  two  ends,  separated 
for  either  shore.  But  neither  ship  of  war  could  carry  the  far 
bulkier  and  heavier  cable  about  to  be  laid  (as  it  was,  the 
‘  Agamemnon  ’  nearly  foundered  in  the  great  storm  which  over¬ 
took  and  displaced  the  half  length  she  had  on  board),  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  called  for  the  instrument  that  had  so  long 
lain  idle,  and  had  been  deemed  but  a  costly  failure  of  an 
ambitious  engineer.  Great  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  and  great  geniuses,  by  an  unconscious  foresight,  forecast 
their  designs  to  ends  that  are  hidden  from  them.  AVhen 
Brunei  drew  the  lines  of  the  ‘  Great  Eastern,’  how  little  he 
imagined  she  was  to  be  the  means  of  joining  in  speech  two 
quai'ters  of  the  globe ;  how  little  the  shareholders  that  sneered 
at  his  costly  experiment  thought  they  were  co-operators  in  an 
event  that  would  make  a  lasting  mark  in  civilisation.  The  ‘  G  reat 
‘  Eastern  ’  had  at  last  found  her  mission ;  with  her  enormous 
carrying  capacity,  the  whole  length  of  the  cable  could  be  stowed 
in  her  with  ease.  The  paying  out  of  the  line  commenced  on 
the  23rd  of  .luly ;  all  went  well  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second 
a  fault  in  the  insulation  was  discovered  a  few  miles  from  the 
ship,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pick  up  the  cable ;  when  about 
ten  miles  had  been  recovered,  the  fault  was  found  to  have  arisen 
from  a  piece  of  iron  wire  that  had  pierced  the  gutta-percha  and 
touched  the  conductor.  This  created  great  consternation  among 
the  engineers,  as  the  accident  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have 
been  a  deliberate  resolve  by  some  one  on  board  to  stab  the 
cable.  The  piece  was  cut  out  and  repaired,  and  for  anothei* 
five  days  the  process  of  paying  out  went  on  well.  On  the  29th  of 
July,  however,  when  the  ship  was  in  soundings  of  more  than  two 
miles  deep,  another  fault  was  discovered.  From  this  depth  the 
cable  had  to  be  hauled  back.  Again  the  same  cause  w’as  found 
to  have  produced  the  mischief,  and  after  repairs  the  ship  again 
proceeded.  For  a  third  time,  however,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
another  loss  of  insulation  was  discovered,  but  in  this  instance 
the  cause  of  the  mishaj)  was  never  known,  for  whilst  the  cable 
was  being  lifted  at  the  bow,  the  hawse  hole  of  the  ship,  as  she 
drifted,  caught  and  so  chafed  it  that  it  broke.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  process  of  grappling  for  the  cable  was  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  Again  and  again  the  rope  was  caught  by  the 
grapnel — once,  indeed,  it  was  lifted  more  than  a  mile — but  in 
each  instance  the  Avire  rope  of  the  lifting  apparatus  Avas  not 
strong  enough  for  its  work,  and  Avhen  at  last  all  the  picking-up 
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apparatus  had  gone  the  way  of  the  cable,  the  expedition  had 
sorrowfully  to  return  home. 

Nothing  daunted  hy  misfortune  after  all  promised  so  well, 
the  company  determined  to  manufacture  a  new  cable,  and  make 
a  final  attempt.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  mishap  had 
occurred  through  circumstances  that  were  quite  irrespective  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  attempt.  Either  the  cable  had  been 
stabbed  purposely,  or  the  wires  covering  the  cable  must  have 
sprung  and  wounded  it.  In  either  case,  the  cause  of  failure 
coidd  be  avoided  in  the  new  venture.  It  was  also  certain  that 
with  a  sufficiently  strong  picking-up  apparatus,  the  cable  if  lost 
could  be  recovered  and  repaired  even  in  the  deepest  water. 
Taking  this  sanguine  view  of  the  case,  a  new  company  was 
immediately  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-American. 
The  new  cable  was  manufactured  without  the  tarry  composition 
covering  the  outside  strands  of  wire,  in  order  to  give  a  quicker 
discovery  of  any  fault,  and  a  more  perfect  gutta-percha  insu¬ 
lator  was  adopted.  For  this  expedition  the  testing  for  faults 
were  made  continuously,  no  period  being  allowed  to  elapse,  as 
in  the  cable  of  1865,  for  passing  messages  between  ship  and 
shore.  By  the  new  arrangement,  both  processes  were  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  danger  of  ceasing  for  a 
moment  the  insulation  test  was  avoided.  We  may  here  men¬ 
tion  incidentally  that  so  perfect  was  the  nervous  life,  if  Ave  may 
BO  term  it,  of  the  cable,  that  every  time  the  ship  rolled  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  the  throb  was  conveyed  along  the  Avire  to  the  Avatchers 
at  Valentia  in  Ireland. 

A  singularly  ingenious  instrument,  the  galvanometer,  has 
been  adapted  for  the  pur|K)se  of  testing  by  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son,  by  Avhich  a  signal  is  produced  by  an  extremely  minute 
movement  of  a  magnetic  needle,  Avorked  by  the  feeblest  current 
passing  through  the  cable.  W e  quote  a  description  of  this  de¬ 
licate  instrument  from  Bright’s  edition  of  Lardner’s  ‘  Electric 
*  Telegraph’: — 

‘  The  apparatus,  Avhich  is  similar  in  principle  to  Gauss  and  Weber's 
telegraph  of  1837,  consists  of  a  small  and  exceedingly  light  steel 
magnet  with  a  tiny  reflector  or  mirror  fixed  to  it — both  together 
weighing  but  a  single  grain,  or  thereabouts.  This  delicate  magnet  is 
suspended  from  its  centre  by  a  filament  of  silk,  and  surrounded  by  a 
coif  of  the  usual  copper  wire  silk  covered.  When  electricity  passes 
through  the  surrounding  coil  of  wire  the  magnet  and  mirror  take  up 
equilibrium  betAveen  the  elastic  force  of  the  silk  and  the  deflecting 
force  of  the  current  of  the  cable  circulating  through  the  coil.  A  very 
weak  current  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  though  very  perceptible 
movement  of  the  suspended  magnet.  A  fine  ray  of  light  from  a  shaded 
lamp  behind  a  screen  at  a  distance  is  directed  through  the  open  centre 
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of  the  coil  upon  the  mirror,  and  reflected  back  to  a  gradirated  scale 
upon  the  side  of  a  liunp-screen  turned  towards  the  coil.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  slight  angle  of  motion  of  the  magnet  is  thus  made  to  magnify 
the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  upon  the  scale,  and  to  render  it  so 
considerable  as  to  be  readily  noted  by  the  eye  of  the  operator;  this  ray 
is  brought  to  a  focus  by  pas.sing  through  a  lens.  By  combinations  of 
these  movements  of  the  speck  of  light  (in  length  and  duration)  upon 
the  index  an  alphabet  is  readily  formed.’ 

The  inventor,  has  since  this  paragraph  was  written,  added  a 
recording  appliance,  which  is  noticed  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  in  the 
following  terms : — 

‘  The  new  in.strument  receives  and  indicates  everything  indicated  by 
Sir  William’s  earlier  invention,  and  writes  it  indelibly  ;  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  sacrifice  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument. 
A  very  fine  glass  siphon  waves  to  and  fro  over  a  running  strip  of  paper 
without  touching  it,  and  from  this  siphon  ink  is  .spurted  on  to  the 
paper  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  these  sparks  being  generated  by  a 
peculiar  induction  machine.  This  fine  rain  of  ink  leaves  a  trace  of  the 
position  of  the  siphon  at  every  instant,  in  a  fine  continuous  line.  The 
siphon  follows  faithfully  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  received  current,  and 
these  alternations  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  alphabet,  os  in  the 
usual  single  needle  instruments.  The  rain  of  ink  opposes  not  the 
slightest  resistance  to  the  free  motion  of  the  siphon.  The  instrument 
has  been  doing  commercial  work  on  the  French  Atlantic  Cable  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  the  island  of  St.  Pierre.’ 

The  mere  discovery  of  a  fault,  however,  after  the  cable  has 
passed  out  of  a  ship,  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  the  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  were  able  to  localise  it.  How  this  is  done  is 
the  greatest  marvel  of  all  the  marvellous  curiosities  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  non-scicntific  persons.  To  be  able  to  measure  the 
distance  at  which  a  fault  or  hole  in  the  gutta-percha  insulator, 
not  bigger  than  a  pin’s  head,  exists  in  a  rope  2,000  miles  long^ 
at  two  miles’  depth  in  the  sea,  seems  incredible ;  but,  were  it 
not  for  this  power,  notwithstanding  our  skill  in  cable  manu¬ 
facture,  the  danger  in  laying  them  would  be  so  enormously 
increased  that  the  art  would  be  nothing  more  than  purely 
speculative.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  non-scientific 
reader  the  method  by  which  the  electrician  sets  to  work  to 
make  this  discovery ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
quote  from  an  able  article  on  submarine  telegraphy,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  *  North  British  Review  ’  of  1866, 
the  following  comparison  of  the  flow  of  electricity  through  a 
cable  to  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe,  which,  to  those  not 
versed  in  the  technical  terms  of  electric  science,  will  make  the 
matter  tolerably  clear : — 

‘Let  us  take  a  pipe  150  yards  long,  and  suppose  that  we  know  ex- 
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actly  how  much  water  will  run  through  any  given  length  of  pipe  of 
that  diameter  from  given  cisterns  at  each  end.  Now,  suppose  a  leak 
to  occur  in  that  pipe ;  if  we  stop  up  the  far  end,  and  let  the  water  run 
in  from  our  cistern,  we  find  that  as  much  water  runs  out  as  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  a  pipe  ten  yards  long ;  we  then  stop  up  our  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  let  the  water  run  out  from  the  far  cistern ;  we  find  as  much 
water  is  conveyed  away  as  would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  a  pipe  of  150 
yards  long.  Then  as  in  the  electrical  case  the  leak  in  the  pipe  must 
clearly  be  five  yards  from  our  end,  and  it  must  have  a  resistance  equal 
to  five  yards  of  pipe.  Thus  the  position  of  a  leak  in  a  water  pipe 
might  be  discovered  although  the  leak  itself  Averc  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  electrical  experiment  is  (juite  analogous  to  this,  and  is  in  practice 
much  more  easily  made,  for  the  laws  of  the  flow  of  Avater  in  pipes  are 
much  less  well  understood  and  less  simple  than  the  hiAvs  of  the  floAV  of 
electricity,  although  Ave  may  think  Ave  knoAV  bettor  what  Avater  is  than 
Avhat  electricity  is. 

‘  In  cables  containing  more  than  one  Avirc  the  above  test,  or  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  it,  can  ahvays  be  made,  for  the  fiuilty  and  good  Avire 
being  joined  together  at  the  distant  station,  can  be  treated  as  one  con¬ 
ductor,  of  which  the  observer  has  the  tAvo  ends  in  his  possession.  He 
can  then  arrange  his  tests  so  that  his  observations  at  both  ends  are 
simultaneous  with  the  fault  in  the  same  condition  Avhen  added  to  the 
tAvo  circuits.  .  .  .  Another  class  of  fault  is  more  easy  to  manage.  If 
by  accident  the  pipe  get  choked  up,  instead  of  getting  a  hole  in  it,  no- 
tliing  would  be  easier  than  to  tell  Avhere  the  obstruction  lay  bj 
measuring  the  quantity  of  AA'ater  Ave  could  pour  into  the  pipe  before  | 
filling  it.  Then  knoAving  the  capacity  per  unit  of  length  Ave  could 
Ciilculate  the  distance  by  simple  division.  Exactly  so  the  capacity  pa 
unit  of  length  of  an  electric  cable  for  electricity  can  be,  and  is,  mea¬ 
sured  ;  so  that  if  the  conductor  is  broken  inside  the  insulating  sheath, 
without  a  fault  of  insulation  occurring,  the  distsmee  of  such  fault  can  ; 
be  obtained  by  a  simple  measurement  of  the  charge  which  the  insulated 
conductor  will  take.’ 

Thus  provided  Avith  a  better  cable,  a  means  of  testing  con- : 
tinuously,  the  third  expedition  started  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1866.  All  went  on  Avell  until  about  inidpassage  was  made, 
Avhen  a  turn  of  the  cable  fouled  as  it  came  up,  and  brought  F 
three  others  with  it,  making  a  confused  knot,  like  that  on  an 
angler’s  line ;  but,  the  ship  being  instantly  stopped,  the  foul 
fluke  was  set  straight  again,  and  without  another  mishap  the 
cable  Avas  landed  on  the  27th  of  July.  Thus  the  greatest  j 
engineering  experiment  of  the  century,  after  failures  that* 
AAtould  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any  other  nation,  at  last  sue-  (. 
ceeded  through  the  sheer  determination  of  the  scientific  men 
Avho  carried  it  through.  ; 

But,  with  the  greetings  that  passed  between  the  Queen  and 
the  President,  Sir  Samuel,  then  Mr.  Canning,  was  not  content ' 
Beside  the  living  wire  that  carried  them,  there  lay  the  d6ad  i 
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wire  of  tlie  former  year  not  far  off,  representing  600,000/.  To 
recover  this  booty  was  wortliy  a  trial.  He  had  now  the  means, 


and,  as  the  event  proved,  the  skill  to  accomplish  it.  Even 
to  well-educated  persons  there  is  something  so  astonishing 
in  the  fact  that  it  amounts  to  a  marvel  more  astounding 
than  anything  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights.’  Here  was  a  mere 
spider’s  thread,  for  so  it  may  well  be  called  in  comparison 
with  the  deep  ocean  in  which  it  lay,  the  very  whereabouts 
of  which  was  lost  sight  of.  To  hit  upon  this  film  merged 
in  the  ocean  upwards  of  two  miles  in  depth,  this  modern 
gin  set  to  w’ork.  The  tackle  with  which  he  groped  for  this 
regal  prize  was  a  grapnel,  with  springs  so  inserted  as  to  prevent 
the  cable  surging  from  its  flukes  when  hooked.  This  grapnel 
was  secured  to  a  fishing-line  of  steel  wire  and  hemp  spun  in 
strands  together.  Its  strength  was  sufficient  to  bear  a  strain 
of  30  tons.  The  Avinch  Avith  Avhich  this  poAverful  line  was 
hauled  in,  consisted  of  a  pair  of  large  drums  at  the  boAv  of  the 
vessel,  Avorked  by  a  donkey-engine.  To  make  the  analogy  to 
a  fishing-line  more  complete,  a  dynameter  was  attached  to  the 
line,  Avhich  acted  like  a  float,  and  marked  Avhen  the  grapnel 
was  nibbling  at  the  sunken  cable.  The  bite  Avas,  however,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tackle ;  just  a  feel  at  the 
hook  Avas  indicated  by  an  additional  pull  of  three  tons,  Avhich  in¬ 
creased  as  the  prize' neared  the  surface  to  eleven  tons.  The  first 
stage  in  the  process  Avas  to  gain  the  exact  spot  where  this 
gigantic  bottom-fishing  Avas  to  begin.  To  the  multitude  this 
would  seem  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  The 
only  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  lost  prize  lay  in  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  Captain  Moriarty,  Avhen  it  ran  overboard. 
To  this  point,  in  latitude  38.5°,  the  ships  constituting  the 
squadron  repaired.  Here,  on  the  10th  of  August,  in  Avater 
14,000  feet  deep,  or  the  height  of  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  cable  was  hooked,  lifted  some  distance,  and  buoyed  by  the 
‘  Albany  ’  grappling  ship,  but  the  buoy-chain  parted  in  a  gale 
of  wind  on  the  night  of  the  12  th.  The  ‘  Great  Eastern  ’  and 
the  ‘  MedAvay  ’  came  to  the  rendezA'ous.  We  may  picture  the 
extraordinary  excitement  of  the  little  group  of  engineers  on 
the  bow  of  the  former  as  the  grapnel  groped  along  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  for  this  Avaif  and  stray.  On  the  18th  of  August 
it  was  caught  and  buoyed,  but  the  rope  slipped  in  the  act. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  cable  was  lifted  bodily  out  of  the 
water,  but,  Avhilst  all  hands  Avere  cheering,  it  parted  and  slipped 
back  again  to  its  ocean  bed.  After  hooking  and  missing  it 
many  times,  until  they  Avere,  in  Captain  Anderson’s  words, 
‘shattered  in  hopes  and  in  ropes,’  Avhich  had  fouled  the  cable 
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in  their  efforts  to  secure  it,  they  determined  to  proceed  to  a 
shallower  part  at  longitude  36.7°  west.  On  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  calmer  weather, 

‘  The  cable  was  caught  by  the  “  Great  Eastern,”  lifted  1|  of  a  mile 
from  the  bottom  and  buoyed.  She  then  shifted  ground  a  few  miles  to 
the  westward,  and  at  night  again  hooked  it.  The  “  Medway  ”  at  the 
same  time  grappled  the  cable  two  miles  further  west,  and  was  signalled 
by  the  flashes  of  light  to  haul  up  quickly  so  as  to  break  it,  and  thm 
take  the  strain  off  the  portion  the  great  ship  had  hold  of ;  she  did  eo, 
and  the  bight  then  came  in  readily  but  slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to  leare 
the  soft  ocean  bed  upon  which  it  had  been  so  long  reposing.  The  vast 
ship  hung  lightly  over  the  grappling  rope,  as  if  fearful  of  breaking  the 
slender  cord  which  was  clenched  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  grapnel  flukes 
10,000  feet  down  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  With  a  strain  of  eleven 
tons  upon  it,  the  tough  unyielding  fishing-line  came  in  over  the  bom 
as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron,  and  as  slow  but  sure  is  an  axiom  in  cable¬ 
fishing,  so  slowly  but  surely  coil  after  coil  of  the  huge  grappling-rope 
was  drawn  on  board  by  the  picking-up  machine  until  at  last,  ami^ 
breathless  silence,  the  long-lost  cable  for  the  tliird  time  made  its  ap. 
pearance  above  water.  The  voices  of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Clifford,  and 
Captain  Anderson  were  alone  heard  as  their  arrangements  were  made 
to  put  huge  hempen  slippers  over  the  cable,  which  were  speedily 
attached  to  a  five-inch  rope,  and  having  been  relieved  from  the  tena¬ 
cious  grasp  of  the  grapnel,  was  hauled  in  by  the  machine,  after  cutting 
away  the  western  end  of  the  bight.’ 

The  ringing  cheers  with  which  in  mid  ocean,  upon  testing, 
it  was  found  that  the  cable  was  in  perfect  order,  may  be 
imagined ;  neither  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  dramatic  incident 
that  was  at  the  same  moment  taking  place  in  the  telegraphic 
cabin  in  Forthommeran,  Newfoundland,  where  the  staff  had 
been  watching  day  after  day,  almost  all  hope  of  success  having 
been  lost. 

‘  Suddenly,  on  Sunday  morning,  2nd  September,  at  a  quarter  to  six 
while  the  strong  ray  of  light  from  the  reflecting  galvanometer  to 
being  watched,  the  operator  observed  it  to  move  to  and  fro  upon  the 
scale.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  unsteady  flickering  was  changed 
to  coherency ;  the  long  speechless  cable  began  to  talk,  and  the  jo^ 
assurance ; — “  Canning  to  Glass — Valentia :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
« speaking  to  you  through  the  1865  cable.  Just  going  to  make 
“  splice.”  ’ 

Thus  the  courage  of  the  company  In  making  the  second  ventnn 
was  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  the  whole  loss  of  the  previous 
year  ;  and,  more  encouraging  still,  it  was  found  upon  the  coo- 
pletion  of  the  splice  that  the  1865  cable  was  even  better  fti*" 
the  last  one  laid ;  the  twelvemonth  during  which  the  1,2()C 
miles  of  cable  had  lain  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  had  so  cos- 
densed  the  insulation  that  the  wire  yielded  better  rcsislt? 
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When  fished  up  the  cable  looked  like  a  party-coloured  snake ; 
the  under  half  that  had  sunk  into  the  ocean  bed  of  grey  ooze 
formed  by  microscopic  shells,  and  the  upper  half  uncovered 
being  black.  Thus  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  was  found  to  be 
the  safest  resting-place  of  a  telegraphic  line.  The  level  pla¬ 
teau  which  runs  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  Newfoundland, 
is  composed  of  countless  millions  of  sea  creatures,  killed  and 
deposited  here  through  the  ages  by  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  caused  by  the  arctic  current  here  bounding  the 
Gulf-stream.  This  successful  experiment  has  for  ever  laid 
at  rest  the  feasibility  of  traversing  great  marine  depths  with 
the  electric  wire,  such  cables  once  laid  being  secure  from  the 
dangers  troubling  those  in  shallow  waters,  the  sea  in  deep 
soundings  being  perfectly  tranquil  and  free  from  the  animal 
life  which  is  so  profuse  in  ocean  beds  of  shallow  depth.  Both 
of  these  remained  for  some  time  in  good  working  order,  but 
we  understand  that  the  cable  of  1865  is  again  under  repair. 
The  knowledge  gained  of  the  folly  of  forcing  messages  through 
poorly  insulated  cables  by  an  increase  of  battery  power  was 
of  immense  value  to  electricians.  The  failure  of  the  cable  of 
1858,  it  is  now  believed,  was  caused  by  this  misapplication  of 
j  power,  a  leak  once  occurring  becoming  rapidly  enlarged  by  the 
1  forced  current  rushing  through  it  to  earth. 

In  order  to  show  the  small  power  with  Avhich  a  well-insulated 
cable  can  be  worked,  Mr.  Latimer  Clerk  had  the  ends  of  the  two 
conducting  wires  of  these  cables  connected  in  Ne^vfoundland, 
and  thereby  made  a  loop  of  3,700  miles.  Through  this  con¬ 
tinuous  -wire,  with  a  little  acid  placed  in  a  lady’s  thimble, 
together  with  a  small  piece  of  zinc  and  copper,  he  succeeded  in 
passing  signals  through  both  cables  in  a  little  more  than  a 
second  of  time.  In  July  1869,  a  third  cable  was  successfully 
liud  between  Brest  and  Boston,  touching  on  the  way  at  the 
Island  of  St.  Pierre.  We  hear,  however,  that  for  some  little 
time  this  cable  has  been  out  of  order  and  is  in  course  of  repair 
in  that  small  portion  of  it  running  from  the  island  of  St.  Pierre 
ii  to  Newfoundland.  The  cable  of  1866  is,  however,  so  efficient 
that  it  is  able  to  do  triple  work.  As  the  three  Atlantic  Com¬ 
panies  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  respect  to  working 
jK  expenses,  and  have  also  engaged  in  case  of  need,  such  as  now 
occurs,  to  forward  each  other’s  messages,  the  delay  caused  by 
jj).  repairs  will  not  be  of  so  much  moment.  A  short  cable  from 
jjiu  Brest  to  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire  has  been  laid, 
201'  gives  to  the  British  public  the  convenience  of  an  extra 
JOB-  route  to  the  United  States. 

lit!.  The  recovery  of  the  lost  Atlantic  cable  is  not  an  isolated 
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instance  of  the  power  of  fishing  them  up  from  deep  waters. 
A  similar  feat  to  that  performed  by  Sir  Samuel  Canning  was 
accomplished  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  In  1869,  whilst  laying  the 
cable  between  Florida  and  the  Havannah.  The  Gulf-stream 
here  rushes  like  a  mill  sluice  through  the  narroAv  Florida 
channel ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  despite  the  rocky  coralline 
nature  of  the  bottom,  the  cable  w'as  safely  recovered  from  a 
depth  exceeding  a  mile,  spliced,  and  safely  laid,  and  is  now  in 
admirable  working  order,  and  forms  one  of  the.  links  which  are 
to  thread  the  West  India  islands,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
place  North  America  and  Mexico  in  communication  with  nearly 
the  entire  seaboard  of  South  America,  the  cable  on  the  west 
of  that  continent  extending  as  far  as  Valparaiso,  and  going 
inland  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  east  skirting  the  coast  past 
Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Monte  Video,  and  by  Rio  de 
La  Plata  until  the  circuit  is  complete  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

It  is  now  generally  understood,  that  the  submerged  cable  is 
less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  and  less  liable  to  injury  than 
land  lines  traversing  uncultivated  regions  ;  and  this  holds  true  | 
in  times  of  Avar  as  Avell  as  in  times  of  peace.  In  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  the  conference  about  to  be  held  at  Florence  Avith  refe¬ 
rence  to  submarine  cables  Avill  decide  that  an  international 
understanding  shall  be  come  to,  holding  these  true  messengers 
of  civilisation  inviolable  in  time  of  Avar.  Deep-sea  cables  are,  of 
course,  quite  safe  from  the  attacks  of  semi-barbarous  populations. 
We  have  found  that  it  requires  all  the  resources  of  a  rich  people, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  science,  to  fish-up  a  deep-sea  cable ;  a 
vessel  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  so  encumbered 
Avith  machinery,  Avould  stand  little  chance  of  doing  mischief. 
Such  a  craft  could  not  escape  observation,  Avould  be  certainly 
closely  Avatched,  and  neither  in  a  condition  to  fight  or  to  run 
aAA'ay.  In  looking  at  the  telegraphic  map  of  the  Avorld,  the 
groAving  predilection  for  submarine  lines  is  remarkably  obvious. 
The  cable  that  has  just  been  landed  at  Falmouth  forms  the  last 
link  of  the  submarine  line  Avhich  puts  us  in  connexion  with 
India,  and  Avill  very  speedily  link  us  Avith  Australia,  China, 
and  Japan.  By  means  of  these  sea-protected  Avires  Ave  avoid 
all  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  land  lines  forming  the  Indo- 
European  system.  It  was  felt  that  our  connexion  with  our 
Indian  empire  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  countries  that 
may  not  ahvays  be  friendly  Avith  us.  Especially  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  merchants  felt  the  necessity  of  being  independent 
of  Russia,  through  Avhich  empire  a  portion  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
jiean  line  passes,  and  also  the  northern  line,  crossing  the 
frozen  steppes  of  Siberia,  on  its  Avay  to  the  Amoor  river,  Chin*) 
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and  Japan.  Even  in  peace  these  lines,  running  through  desert 
wastes,  are  continually  getting  out  of  order,  and  are  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  weather  (especially  snow-storms),  as  well  as 
by  the  assaults  of  man  and  the  wild  animals.  Even  in  semi- 
civilised  India  it  is  found  that  wires,  such  as  we  use  in  Europe, 
are  liable  to  be  twisted  by  troops  of  monkeys ;  and  flocks 
of  the  largest  of  all  birds,  the  adjutant,  perch  upon  them, 
and  by  their  mere  weight  break  them  down.  The  engineers, 
consequently,  are  obliged  to  employ  as  conductors  rods  of 
metal  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  effect 
of  storms,  so  often  occurring  in  tropical  countries,  is  for  the 
time  destructive  to  electrical  communication,  and  even  fatal 
to  the  workers,  the  lightning  running  along  the  wires,  and 
striking  down  the  manipulators  at  their  instruments.  In  cold 
countries,  again,  heavy  falls  of  snow  constantly  place  the 
wires  hors  de  combat.  When  we  say  that  the  heavy  snow¬ 
storm  that  fell  in  England  in  1866  cost  the  Electric  and  Inter¬ 
national  Company  10,9167.,  in  damaged  wires  alone,  what 
may  we  expect  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  land  wires  run¬ 
ning  through  the  frozen  land  of  Siberia,  and  what  the  fate  of 
messages  in  mere  average  Russian  winters?  We  are  told  also 
of  stockbrokers’  tricks,  not  less  damaging  to  the  wires  than 
variations  of  weather.  When  cotton  is  fluctuating,  it  is  said 
that  messengers  are  sometimes  despatched  upon  dromedaries, 
with  nippers  to  cut  the  wires  where  necessary.  Great  heat  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  equally  injurious  to  the  free  working  of  the  electric 
wire.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  months  of  J  uly  and  August 
the  telegraphs  in  South  America  cannot  be  worked  from  two  to 
six  in  the  afternoon,  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  The  reason 
is  not  fully  understood,  but  atmospheric  effects  are  supposed  to 
be  the  cause.  In  certain  waters,  such  for  instance  as  the 
Mediterranean,  cables  are  liable  to  attacks  from  the  teredo 
worm.  This  creature  has  a  great  appetite  for  hemp,  and  all 
Ae  cables  covered  with  that  libre  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
honeycombed  by  its  sawlike  teeth,  leaving  the  wires  loose 
underneath.  Such  cables  are  now  served  with  a  composition 
potented  by  Sir  C.  Bright,  which  contains  in  it  a  large  amount 
of  powdered  silicate,  a  substance  that  seems  to  take  the  edge 
off  the  worms’  cutters  and  blunt  their  destructive  jwwers. 

Independently  of  the  objection  to  wires  passing  through 
intermediate  states  between  this  country  and  its  dependencies, 
j  the  difficulties  foreign  clerks  have  in  translating  our  mes¬ 
sages  are  fatal  to  such  lines.  The  ‘  Times,’  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  gave  an  example  of  the  mutilation  such  mes¬ 
sages  coming  from  China  suffered  during  transmission  through 
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wild  countries,  at  anything  but  electric  speed.  The  following 
curious  jumble  of  words  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  message  received 
by  the  Russian  Northern  Line,  and  so  printed,  having  taken 
two  calendar  months  in  its  passage : — 

‘  Treaty  reorgan  duty  on  opium  raised  to  fifty  teals  duty  on  silk 
doubled  right  to  a  treaty  post  in  Haman  to  thirteen  dired  and  ports  of 
wcnchow  and  nohamn  yantze  to  be  opened  a  chinclu  gowernment 
steamer  to  tow  Suropean  merchants  boros  of  day  goods  on  the  pagano 
lake  tlie  three  eral  mines  of  Kalong  luprlurping  and  cheyong  to  be  i 
opened  to  European  a  trunt  duty  of  two  once  a  half  per  cent,  to  be  I 
owen  om  imports  of  treaty  ports  on  and  to  the  present  duty  of  five  per 
cent.  Imports  To  the  subsequently.  Held  free  of  duty  by  chynesi 
goot  of  the  goods  are  ta.xcd  a  receiptes  to  begiven  and  the  amount 
levied  made  good  by  the  Government  bonded  ware  house  to  be  ertal- 
lested  at  treaty  ports  courteous  of  some  to  be  arranged  by  the  Chinese 
Government.’ 

These  hieroglyphics  when  deciphered  read  as  follows: — 

‘  Treaty  negotiated — Duty  on  opium  raised  to  fifty  taels.  Duty  on 
silk  doubled.  Eight  to  a  treaty  port  in  Ilinan  .  .  .  and  the  ports  of 
Wanchow  and  Nohamo  on  the  Yangtze  to  be  opened.  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  steamers  to  tow  European  merchant  boats  of  dry  goods  on  the 
Poyang  lake.  The  three  coal  mines  of  Kelung  .  .  .  and  Cheyong  to 
be  opened  to  Europeans.  A  transit  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  to  be  levied  , 
on  imports  at  treaty  ports  in  addition  to  the  present  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
Imports  to  be  subsequently  held  free  of  duty  by  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  goods  are  taxed,  a  receipt  to  be  given,  and  the  amount 


levied  to  be  made  good  by  the  Government.  Bonded  warehouses  to 
be  established  at  treaty  ports  ;  conditions  of  the  same  to  be  arranged 
by  tlie  Chinese  Government.’ 

The  sea-route,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  having  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  land  lines,  and  as  we  are  the  sole  manu- 
iiictures  of  electric  cables,  it  may  be  assumed  that  British 
capital  will  be  mainly  employed  in  filliug  up  the  gaps  that  at 
])resent  exist  in  the  electrical  connexion  of  the  world.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  see  at  a  glance  the  astounding  progress 
electric  telegraphy  has  taken  Avithin  a  few  years,  Ave  append 
the  folloAving  list  of  cables,  by  Avhich  it  will  appear  that  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  now  bound  in  these  bonds,  which 
abundantly  promise  a  i-apid  advance  in  civilisation : — 
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As  we  have  before  said,  the  Post-office  authorities  have  no 
intention  of  purchasing  these  cables  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  strictly  British  lines  to  Ireland,  and 
the  cables  to  the  Hague  and  Norderney  which  formed  part 
of  the  bargain  with  the  Electric  and  International  Company. 
But  the  day  may  arrive  when,  on  imperial  grounds,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  will  have  these  cables  forced  upon  them  by  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  although,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  risks  and  triumphs  of  these  great  submarine  lines 
have  been  met  and  won  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  and 
that  'except  in  one  case  (which  was  a  failure)  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  nothing  to  assist  the  adventurers  to  whom 
it  is  so  deeply  indebted.  The  advantages  of  telegraphs 
are  measured  by  the  length  of  distance  they  run.  To  all 
remote  points  the  telegraph  will  ])ractically  supersede  the  post ; 
it  will  link  together  all  our  military  stations  and  establish¬ 
ments.  At  a  day  not  very  distant,  the  War-office  must  have 
its  cable  to  every  British  military  post  throughout  the  world, 
as  it  now  has  to  Aldershot  and  Chatham.  The  Navy  depart¬ 
ment,  in  like  manner,  must  have  instant  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  its  sea  sentinels  wherever  they  may  be  on  the 
!  broad  ocean.  We  cannot  hope  to  hold  together,  in  a  military 
sense,  our  great  dependencies,  unless  they  are  within  instant 
call.  The  world  is  rapidly  assuming  a  nervous  energy  it  has 
never  before  known.  When  war  comes,  we  shall  be  able  to 
strike  simultaneously  from  many  points  at  once;  and  when 
peace  arrives,  we  shall  resume  our  mercantile  activity  through¬ 
out  the  globe  the  day  the  treaty  is  signed.  It  is  impossible 
!  to  suppose  the  Government  will  be  able  to  restrict  their  con- 
j  trol  of  the  marvellous  dew  agent  to  these  islands,  or  that 
t  the  country  will  permit  it  to  forego  its  centralising  pow'er. 
!  This  England  of  ours  has  a  heart  too  large  for  its  immediate 
body,  and  its  vital  force  will  only  have  full  and  sufficient  play 
when  it  will  be  able  to  act  and  sympathise  with  her  people 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  when  occasion  may  arise.  Taking 
this  wide  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  telegraph  as  a  governing 
agent,  we  think  we  may  assume  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  the 
cshles  running  from  these  islands  to  our  colonies  and  depen¬ 
dencies  will  fall  under  imperial  control.  What  will  they  cost  ? 
I  the  reader  naturally  asks,  mindful  that  w’e  have  just  purchased 
I  the  home  wires  at  six  and  a  half  millions  of  money.  What 
I  these  ocean  cables  may  be  worth  a  dozen  yeai*s  hence  it  would 
I  be  difficult  to  estimate,  considering  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
i  the  world  is  being  educated  in  their  use,  but  we  think  we  can 
1  give  a  very  fair  estimate  of  their  present  value. 
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If  the  submarine  cables  of  Great  Britain,  which  extend  from 
her  coasts  to 'the  adjoining  coasts  of  Europe,  to  British  North 
America,  and  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  India,  China,  and  Australia 
in  a  continuous  line,  were  to  be  purchased  by  the  nation  and 
worked  by  the  Post-office,  in  connexion  with  the  system  of 
inland  telegraphs,  it  may  be  estimated  that  their  actual  cost 
luis  been  about  6,960,000/.  on  the  following  scale : — 


Viz.  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 

.  420,000 

Anglo-American,  1,575,0001 

2,775,000 

French- Atlantic,  1,200,000  J  . 

Falmouth  and  Malta 

CG0,000 

Anglo-Mediterranean 

260,000 

British-Indian  Submarine 

.  1,200,000 

British-Indian  Extension  to  Singapore 

460,000 

British-Australian  .... 

660,000 

China  Submarine  to  Hong  Kong 

525,000 

£6,960,000 

The  Admiralty  could  render  efficient  service  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs  of  cables  in  all  parts,  and  through  such 
an  agency  the  Post-office  department  could  maintain  its  cable 
property  at  much  less  cost  than  the  several  private  companies 
now  owning  them  can  do.  We  have  excluded  from  our  esti¬ 
mate  all  cables  which,  like  the  Marseilles,  Algiers,  and  Malta, 
and  the  Chinese-Japau  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  are  either  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
non-British  interests,  or  are  entirely  out  of  British  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Government  threw  the 
whole  risk  of  these  costly  and  hazardous  experiments  on  pri¬ 
vate  companies,  which  are  now  reaping  their  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  the  purchase  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine  lines  by  the  State  would  involve  an  outlay  very  far 
exceeding  their  original  cost.  In  the  home  lines  there  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  risk  at  all. 

It  was  fully  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  the  old  Telegraph 
Companies  that  the  transfer  of  the  wires  to  the  Government 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fail  to  produce  some  tempo¬ 
rary  inconvenience  in  the  free  working  of  their  machinery.  The 
best  constructed  engine  heats  in  its  bearings  when  started  for 
the  first  time ;  what  was  then  to  be  expected  of  a  machine 
which  had  to  be  transferred  from  one  department  to  another, 
and  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  trial,  set  in  motion, 
with  the  whole  community  on  the  look-out  for  any  shortcoming? 
Small  complaints  from  the  public  were  to  be  expected,  but  the 
fates  seemed  determined  to  harass  Mr.  Scudamore  with  more 
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than  ordinary  perversity,  perhaps  by  way  of  warning  him  against 
over-confidence.  Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  wires 
had  passed  into  his  hands,  Avhen,  the  first  public  occasion  having 
arisen  in  which  their  use  was  required,  a  dead  failure  occurred. 
On  Friday  the  8th  of  February,  just  after  the  Queen’s  Speech 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Avires,  a  sudden  paralysis  seized 
those  connecting  London  Avith  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  the 
piincipal  toAvns  in  the  north-Avest  of  England.  The  country 
papers  Avere  in  despair.  Those  Avhich  had  received  the  Royal 
message  Avere  cut  suddenly  short,  Avithout  a  word  of  the 
address,  Avhilst  others  suddenly  arrested  her  Majesty  in  the 
midst  of  her  speech.  It  Avas  as  though  she  had  been  struck 
dumb  in  the  presence  of  her  Avhole  people.  ‘  Magnetic  dis- 
‘  turbance,’  the  cat  of  the  telegraphic  system,  Avhich  gets  the 
blame  of  all  failings  on  the  part  of  the  Avirc,  Avas  freely  debited 
with  the  disaster  so  unauspicious  to  the  Government ;  but,  on 
examination,  a  more  material  explanation  of  the  occurrence  Avas 
afforded.  A  Avorkman  in  the  hurry  of  the  transfer  of  the  wires 
to  the  ncAv  establishment,  in  some  alterations  he  had  to  make  in 
one  of  the  local  offices,  by  accident  removed  a  bundle  of  Avires 
Avhieh  unfortunately  happened  to  be  the  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  betAveen  the  Metropolis  and  the  North  and  West.  The 
effect  was  the  paralysis,  electrically  speaking,  of  three  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  mischief  Avhich  caused  so  much 
surprise  Avas  set  right  immediately  ujmn  the  discovery  of  the 
cause.  Since  that  time  the  sister  country,  magnetically  true 
to  her  old  motto  ‘  England’s  adversity  is  Ireland’s  opportunity,’ 
has  had  an  excuse  for  a  fling  at  Imperial  management  by  reason 
of  the  breakage  of  the  Port  Patrick  Cable  ;  this,  together  Avith 
the  failure  of  the  AVexford  Cable,  has  afforded  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  complaints  as  to  the  treatment  of  our  felloAv-subjects 
across  the  Avater.  We  think  Mr.  Scudamore  can  afford  to 
listen  to  these  indignant  outbursts  Avith  complacency,  as  on 
the  Avhole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  managed  to  take 
the  reins  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  of  the  telegraphic  system  as  could  have  been  expected. 
For  the  parting  of  a  cable  he  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
The  only  precaution  that  can  be  taken  against  its  recurrence 
is  to  lay  doAvn  duplicate  cables  to  the  different  points  across  the 
Irish  Sea;  and  this  we  believe  will  be  done.  These  short 
cables,  however,  Avill  give  more  trouble  than  those  which  tra¬ 
verse  the  Eastern'and  Western  Oceans. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  referring  to  what  may 
be  .termed  the  public  opening  of  the  submarine  cable  to  India, 
which  vvas  inaugurated  at  the  entertainment  given  by  Mr, 
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I’entler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  at  his  mansion  in 
Ai’Hiigton  Street,  and  at  which  his  lioyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  present.  It  is  a  new  idea,  whilst  holding  high 
festival,  to  exchange  courtesies,  not  as  of  old,  with  friends 
across  the  table,  but  with  great  Princes  and  high  personages  on 
the  Other  side  of  the  Avorld.  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  has  the  credit  of 
inventing  this  startling  means  of  enlivening  the  ordinary  chit¬ 
chat  of  the  dinner-table,  for  at  the  banquet  given  in  1868  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  he  induced  the  Electric  and  International  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  to  bring  into  the  room  the  wire  in  connexion 
with  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and  announced  to  the  guests  the 
compliments  he  was  forwarding  and  receiving  from  his  wife 
at  New  York,  and  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pender,  to  Avhose  com¬ 
mercial  energy  and  financial  aid  we  owe  the  laying  of  the 
sea-line  to  our  great  Indian  Empire  at  so  early  a  date,  was 
not  to  be  outdone,  and  all  England  Avas  startled  to  find  by  the 
‘  Times’  of  June  25th,  that  during  the  previous  evening  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  holding  converse  with  the  Khedive, 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  and  the  King  of  I’ortugal. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pender  to  international  tele¬ 
graphy  are  not  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
some  danger  that  they  may  be  overlooked ;  but  they  are  never¬ 
theless  of  so  vital  a  character,  that  Avithout  them  we  believe  the 
great  submarine  lines  Avould  probably  not  yet  be  in  existence. 
It  is,  therefore,  Avorth  Avhile  to  record  them.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Atlantic  experiment  of  1858,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  cable  had  been  ill-made  and  ill-laid.  The  public  lost  heart 
after  the  loss  (as  it  Avas  supposed)  of  600,000/. ;  no  more 
capital  could  be  raised.  Mr.  Pender  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
persevered.  They  first  bought  up  the  tAvo  existing  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables,  so  as  to  insure 
the  perfect  construction  of  the  article,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr. 
Pender  gave  a  personal  guarantee  of  250,000/.  This  Avas  in 
fact  the  tuniing-point  in  the  operation.  The  Company  Avhich 
Avas  then  formed  to  manufacture  the  cables  also  undertook 
to  lay  them ;  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the  ncAv  Anglo- 
American  Company,  a  further  sum  of  200,000/.  was  raised, 
and  the  line  of  1866  was  successfully  laid  by  the  Great 
Eastern,  Avhich  they  chartered  for  the  purpose. 

The  Indian  Government,  under  successive  Ministers,  refused 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  laying  a  direct  submarine  line  to 
India.  In  1869,  it  was  resolved,  by  the  same  j)ersons  who  had 
so  poAvcrfully  aided  the  Atlantic  lines,  to  raise  the  capital  to  do 
the  Avork  to  India,  Avithout  any  further  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
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ment.  The  British  Indian  Submarine  Company  was  formed. 
Again  Mr.  Pender  took  the  largest  share  of  the  risk ;  but  he 
has  been  rewarded  by  a  prompt  and  complete  success.  The 
wires  are  already  laid,  and  on  the  23rd  June,  Calcutta  was  in 
magnetic  communication  with  his  house  in  Arlington  Street. 
The  work  will  have  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  nearly  four 
millions,  when  it  is  extended  to  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia. 

We  had  finished  our  task,  and  this  article  was  already  in 
type,  when  we  received  a  volume  which  we  should  have  been 
happy  to  use  if  it  had  reached  us  a  few  days  sooner,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  narrative  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph  to  India.  It  is  a  volume  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  it  shows  in  conclusion  that  we  arc  within 
a  few  months  of  completing  the  most  extraordinary  scientific 
and  mechanical  operation  ever  undertaken  by  man.  The 
cable  of  the  British  Indian  line,  passing  from,  Falmouth  to 
Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  has  already  placed  England  in 
direct  communication  with  those  harbours  and  with  India.  To 
this  Mr.  Parkinson  adds,  that 

‘  the  British  Indian  Extension,  the  China  Submarine,  and  the  British 
Australian  Telegraph  Cables  now  in  course  of  manufacture  will  next 
be  laid  in  succession.  From  Madras  a  cable  will  be  carried  to  Singa¬ 
pore,  touching  at  Penang.  From  Singapore  one  line  Avill  proceed 
north  to  Hong  Kong,  Amory,  and  Shanghai,  and  another  south  to 
Batavia  and  through  Java  to  Port  Darwin  at  the  north  of  Australia. 
Thence  a  coast  line  will  be  taken  round  the  north  aide  of  the  Australian 
continent  to  Biuketown,  whence  lines  exist  to  Cardwell,  Rockhampton, 
Brisbane,  and  Sydney,  uniting  with  the  telegraph  from  Sydney  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Adelaide,  and  with  that  from  Melbourne  to  Launceston 
and  Hobart  Town.  From  Hobart  Town  a  cable  is  projected  to  New 
Zealand  ;  and  to  complete  the  circle  round  the  world,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field 
and  some  American  capitalists  have  been  negotiating  for  another  across 
the  Pacific,  from  China  to  California,  by  way  of  Japan  and  Alaska.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  by  Christmas  of  this  year  we  shall  be  in  perfect 
telegraphic  communication  witli  Singapore  and  Batavia ;  in  1871,  with 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  China ;  and  that  by  the  end  of  1874,  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  supplied  with  news  not  twelve  hours  old  from  every  part 
of  the  civilised  globe.’  (^Parkinson's  Ocean  Telegraph,  p.  299.) 
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Art.  IX. —  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  James  Audubon, 
the  Nuturnlist.  Edited,  from  Materials  supplied  by  his 
Widow,  by  Kobert  Buchanan.  London  :  1868. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  there  died  a  man  whose  whim 
it  had  been  to  hunt  in  black  satin  breeches,  to  shoot  in 
dancing  ‘  pumps,’  to  dress,  whilst  on  his  woodland  expeditions, 
in  the  finest  ruffled  shirts  ho  could  obtain  from  F ranee ;  at  one 
time  eschewing  all  butcher’s  meat,  living  chiefly  on  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  fish,  and  never  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  or 
spirits  until  his  wedding-day.  Of  his  own  personal  appearance 
he  thus  writes: — ‘  I  measured  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches, 
‘  was  of  fair  mien,  and  quite  a  handsome  figure ;  large,  dark, 
‘  and  rather  sunken  eyes,  light-coloured  eyebrows,  aquiline 
‘  nose,  and  a  fine  set  of  teeth ;  hair,  fine  texture  and  luxuriant, 
‘  divided  and  passing  down  each  car  in  luxuriant  ringlets  as 
‘  far  as  the  shoidders.’  An  English  reader  is  inclined  to 
accuse  such  a  man  of  effeminacy  and  conceit ;  probably  half 
the  accusation  is  true.  But  the  person  in  question  was  an  un¬ 
daunted  backwoodsman,  an  excellent  shot,  one  whose  spirit 
neither  misfortunes  nor  disappointments  could  conquer ;  more¬ 
over  he  lived  to  pnxluce  a  Avork  on  American  Ornithology 
which  Cuvier  described  as  the  most  gigantic  enterprise  of  the 
kind  ever  undertaken  by  a  single  individual.  The  name  of  this 
queer  compound  of  ‘  Acticon  and  Xarcissus’ — to  use  the  happy 
expression  of  his  biographer — holding  a  gun  in  one  hand  and 
a  looking-glass  in  the  other,  was  John  James  Audubon,  the 
celebrated  naturalist  of  America. 

It  is  somcAvhat  curious  to  remark  that  no  less  than  three 
naturalists — all  working  at  the  same  time,  and  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  period  unknoAvn  to  each  other — acquired  fame  by 
making  the  birds  of  America  knoAvn  to  Europe ;  these  were  a 
French  prince,  a  Scotch  Aveaver  and  poet,  and  an  American 
trader  in  cambric  lace — Charles  Lucien  Bonapai*te,  Alexander 
Wilson,  and  John  James  Audubon.  In  scientific  merit  Bona¬ 
parte  Avas  far  the  superior' ;  neither  Wilson  nor  Audubon  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  men  of  science,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term ;  but  as  a  drawer  of  birds  Audubon  must  hold  the 
first  place. 

Audubon  Avas  born  in  Louisiana  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  we 
believe,  but  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  gives  no  information  on 
this  point.  His  father  was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  of  Spanish 
extraction.  ‘  His  earliest  recollections  are  associated  with 
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‘  lying  among  the  flowers  of  the  fertile  land  in  which  he  was 
‘  born,  sheltered  by  the  orange  trees,  and  watching  the  move- 
‘  ments  of  the  mocking-bird,  “  the  king  of  song,” — dear  to  him 
<  in  after-life  from  many  associations.  He  has  remarked  that 
‘  his  earliest  impressions  of  nature  were  exceedingly  vivid ; 

‘  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  stirred  a  “  frenzy  ”  in  his 
‘  blood,  and  at  the  earliest  age  the  bent  of  his  future  studies 
*  was  indicated  by  many  characteristic  traits.’  Audubon’s 
mother  appears  to  have  died  when  he  was  an  infant ;  his  father, 
a  French  naval  officer,  married  .again,  and  the  young  naturalist 
met  with  a  step-mother  very  different  from  what  step-mothers 
are  proverbially  said  to  be,  for  having  no  children  of  her  own, 
‘  she  humoured  the  child  in  every  whim,  and  indulged  him  in 
‘  every  luxury.  The  future  naturalist — who,  in  tlie  recesses 
‘  of  American  forests,  was  to  live  on  roots  and  fruits,  and  even 
‘  scantier  fare — was  indulged  with  a  carte  blanche  on  all  the 
‘  confectionary  shops  in  the  village  where  his  summer  months 
‘  were  passed,  and  he  speaks  of  the  kindness  of  his  step-mother 
‘  as  overwhelming.’  At  this  time  they  were  living  at  Nantes. 
How  long  he  was  indulged  in  unlimited  cakes  and  humoured 
in  every  w.ay  wc  arc  not  told  ;  it  is  just,  however,  in  estimating 
Audubon’s  chanacter,  to  bear  in  mind  the  influence  such  mis¬ 
taken  indulgence  most  likely  had  on  him.  Audubon’s  exces¬ 
sive  vanity  and  conceit  would  probably  have  been  knocked 
out  of  him  had  he  been  early  sent  to  school.  However,  to 
school  at  last  he  Avas  sent.  His  father  Avished  the  lad  to  enter 
the  French  navy  as  a  cadet,  or  to  become  an  engineer;  accord¬ 
ingly  a  course  of  study  Avas  prescribed  in  mathematics,  draAving, 
geogrjiphy,  fencing,  and  music.  In  the  latter  art  he  made 
great  proficiency ;  he  could  jday  adroitly  on  the  violin,  flute, 
flageolet,  and  guitar ;  of  dancing  he  Avas  very  fond,  but,  as  his 
biographer  says,  it  Avas  ‘  an  accomplishment  Avhich,  in  after- 
‘  years,  he  had  more  opportunities  of  practising  among  bears 
‘  than  among  men.’  IMathematics  were  for  the  most  part  ne¬ 
glected  for  natural  history  rambles.  The  notorious  Jacques 
Louis  David,  the  French  revolutionist  and  intimate  friend  of 
Robespierre  (whose  painting  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and 
portrait  of  Napoleon  I.  are  Avell  known),  Avas  Audubon’s  draw¬ 
ing-master,  and  to  him  he  OAved  his  earliest  lessons  in  tracing 
objects  of  natural  history.  *  The  mannerism  of  the  great 
‘  French  artist,’  Mr.  Buenanan  thinks,  ‘  may  still  be  traced  in 
‘  certain  pedantries  discernible  in  Audubon’s  style  of  drawing.’ 
^Vhile  the  old  sailor  was  from  home  on  naval  service,  the 
young  naturalist,  under  the  indulgent  rule  of  his  step-mother, 
had  ample  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  nest-hunting  and  bird- 
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collecting  pi’opensitics.  ‘  Supplied  with  a  haversack  of  pro- 
‘  visions,  he  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country,  and 
‘  usually  returned  loaded  wth  objects  of  natural  history — birds’ 

‘  nests,  birds’  eggs,  specimens  of  moss,  curious  stones,  and  other 
‘  objects  attractive  to  the  eye.’  But  Audubon  Avould  not  study. 
His  father,  though  he  was  astonished  at  the  large  collection  of 
natural  objects  which  the  boy  had  made,  and  paid  him  some 
compliment  on  it,  was  ‘  evidently  mortified  at  the  idleness  of 
‘  the  young  naturalist.’  He  took  him  to  Rochefort  with  the 
idea  of  making  him  study  mathematics  under  his  own  eye,  yet 
mathematics  had  to  give  place  to  natural  history,  and  so 
ardently  did  the  youth  pursue  his  favourite  amusement,  that 
at  Nantes  he  soon  completed  drawings  of  two  hundred  speci¬ 
mens  of  French  birds.  In  vain  his  father  urged  him  to  Avin 
fame  and  glory  by  following  the  ‘  Fi’ench  Eagles,’  Audubon’s 
heart  was  Avith  the  eagles  that  soared  aloft  in  the  sky  ;  for  the 
figures  that  adorned  the  French  standard  he  cared  not  at  all. 
So  the  youth  Avas  sent  to  America  to  look  after  his  father’s 
property.  He  landed  at  NeAV  York,  Avhere  he  caught  the 
yelloAV  fever ;  from  thence  he  Avas  removed  to  JMorristoAvn  and 
nursed  by  tAVo  kind  Quaker  ladies,  to  Avhose  attentive  care  he 
probably  oAved  his  life.  Audubon  Avas  next  put  under  the  care 
of  a  Mr.  Fisher,  his  father’s  agent  at  Philadelphia,  Avho  took 
him  to  his  villa.  Now  Mr.  Fisher  had  strong  objections  to 
shooting  birds  and  hunting;  he  even  thought  music  hardly 
correct,  and  it  Avas  not  likely  that  this  lover  of  freedom  and 
Avild  nature  Avould  be  happy  Avith  so  strict  a  religious  formalist. 
The  house  Avas  ‘  little  livelier  than  a  prison,’  and  he  gladly 
escaped  from  it.  There  AA’as  a  pretty  little  place — a  ‘  blessed 
‘  spot,’  as  Audubon  termed  it — called  Mill  Grove,  on  the 
Perkiominy  Creek,  Avhieh  belonged  to  his  father,  and  to  this 
spot  the  young  naturalist  went.  The  rental  paid  by  the  tenant 
of  this  little  property  supplied  Audubon  Avith  all  the  money 
he  needed,  and  here,  he  adds,  ‘  cares  I  knew  not,  and  cared 
‘  nothing  for  them.’  Within  sight  of  Mill  Grove,  and  adjoining 
the  property,  was  a  place  called  Fatland  Ford,  where  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  BakeAvell,  and  his  daughter  resided. 
Audubon  hated  tlie  very  name  of  an  Englishman,  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  seek  the  ac(iuaintance  of  Mr.  Bakewell 
and  his  daughter  at  Fatland  Ford;  but  one  day,  after  the 
Avinter’s  frosts  had  set  in,  as  Audubon  Avas  folloAving  some 
grouse  down  the  creek,  he  suddenly  came  uiK)n  Mr.  Bakewell, 
Avhom  kindred  tastes  had  brought  to  the  spot.  The  English¬ 
man’s  urbanity  quickly  dispelled  the  Frenchmau’s  prejudices. 
Audubon  says, — 
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i‘  I  was  struck  with  the  kind  politeness  of  his  manners,  and  found 
him  a  most  expert  marksman,  and  entered  into  conversation.  I  ad¬ 
mired  the  beauty  of  his  well-trained  dogs,  and  finally  promised  to  call 
upon  him  and  his  family.  Well  do  I  recollect  the  morning,  and  may 
I  it  please  God  that  I  never  forget  it,  when  for  the  first  time  I  entered 
the  Bakewell  house.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Bakeivell  was  from  home. 

1  was  shown  into  a  parlour  where  only  one  young  lady  was  snugly  seated 
at  work,  widi  her  back  towards  the  fire.  She  rose  on  my  entrance, 
offered  me  a  seat,  and  assured  me  of  the  gratification  her  father  would 
feel  on  his  return,  which,  she  added  with  a  smile,  would  be  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  she  would  send  a  servant  after  him.  Other  ruddy  cheeks 
made  their  appearance,  but,  like  spirits  gay,  vanished  from  my  sight. 
Talking  and  working,  the  young  lady  who  remained  made  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  enough,  and  to  me  especially  so.  It  was  she,  my  dear 
Lucy  Bakewell,  who  afterwards  became  my  wife  and  the  mother  of  my 
children.’ 

Audubon  was  a  capital  marksman.  On  one  occasion,  while 
,  skating  doavn  the  Perkiominy  Creek,  he  laid  a  wager  with 
I  Miss  Bakewell’s  brother  that  he  wouW  put  a  shot  through  his 
I  cap,  when  thrown  into  the  air  by  his  companion,  he  himself 

1  skating  at  full  speed.  ‘  The  experiment  was  made,  and  the 
‘  cap  riddled.’  The  young  naturalist,  while  at  Mill  Grove, 
met  with  an  accident  that  nearly  cut  short  his  career. 

‘  Having  engaged  in  a  duck-shooting  expedition  up  the  Perkiominy 
I  Creek  witli  young  Bakewell  and  some  young  friends,  it  was  found  that 
!  the  ice  was  full  of  dangerous  air-holes.  On  our  upward  journey  it  was 
I  easy  to  avoid  accident,  but  the  return  trip  was  attended  with  an  acci- 
I  (lent  which  had  nearly  closed  my  career.  Indeed,  my  escape  was  one 
1  of  the  inconceivable  miracles  that  occjvsionally  rescues  a  doomed  man 
I  from  his  fate.  The  trip  was  extended  too  far,  and  night  and  darkness 
I  had  set  in  before  we  reached  home.  I  led  the  party  through  the  dusk 
I  with  a  white  handkerchief  made  fast  to  a  stick,  and  we  proceeded  like 
j  a  flock  of  geese  going  to  their  feeding-grounds.  Watching  for  air-holes, 
I  I  generally  avoided  them  ;  but  increasing  our  speed,  I  suddenly  plunged 
I  into  one,  was  carried  for  some  distance  by  the  stream  under  the  ice,  and 
I  stunned  and  choking  I  was  forced  up  through  another  air-hole  further 
j  down  the  stream.  I  clutched  hold  of  the  ice  and  arrested  my  downward 
I  progress,  until  my  companions  arrived  to  help  me.’ 

I  It  was  three  months  before  he  recovered.  The  treachery  and 
rascality  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Da  Casta,  sent  over  from 
France  as  ‘  a  partner,  tutor,  and  monitor,’  by  the  elder  Audu¬ 
bon,  ended  in  the  naturalist  leaving  Mill  Grove  and  walking 
strught  off  to  New  York  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter. 
This  person  demurred  to  the  proposed  union  with  Lucy  Bake¬ 
well,  and  appears  to  have  made  himself  very  objectionable  in 

(other  ways.  On  Audubon  arriving  at  New  York  with  a  letter 
of  credit  to  a  man  named  Kanman,  he  found  that  he  had  no 
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money  to  give  him,  and  Kanman  disclosed  ‘  the  partner’s  ’ 
treachery  by  hinting  that  Audubon  should  be  seized  and  shipped 
for  China  !  No  wonder  the  young  naturalist  was  ‘  furious  ’  at 
such  treatment,  and  sailed  immediately  to  his  parents’  home  in 
Nantes.  The  result  of  Audubon’s  voyage  to  France  was 
satisfactory  to  himself.  Da  Casta  was  removed  from  his 
position,  and  the  elder  Audubon  gave  his  consent  to  his  son’s 
marriage  Avith  Lucy  Bakcwell.  .Shooting,  fishing,  collecting 
natural  history  specimens,  the  future  American  ornithologist 
Avas  as  happy  as  could  be.  In  one  year  tAvo  hundred  drawings 
of  European  birds  had  been  completed ;  ‘  a  fact,’  as  his  biogra¬ 
pher  remarks,  ‘  which  displays  marvellous  industry,  if  it  does 
‘  not  necessarily  imply  a  sound  artistic  representation  of  the 
‘  birds  draAvn.’  After  remaining  at  Nantes  for  one  year,  he 
entered  as  a  midshipman  the  F rench  JMarine ;  he  made  one 
short  cruise  in  the  service  of  France,  and  then  returned  to 
Mill  Grove  once  more,  its  master.  lie  had  not  yet  gained 
})ossession  of  Lucy  BakcAvcll,  and  the  young  lady’s  father 
advised  Audubon  to  gain  ‘  some  knoAvlcdgc  of  commercial 
‘  pursuits  ’  bcfoi’e  marrying  his  daughter.  AVith  characteristic 
j)romptitudc — amor  addidit  alas — Audubon  started  for  New 
York,  and  entered  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bakc- 
Avell.  Here  ‘  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  education  by 
‘  losing  some  hundreds  of  pounds  by  a  bad  speculation  in 
‘  indigo.’  It  Avas  not  likely  that  Audubon,  fond  of  a  free,  Avild 
country  life,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  birds  and  plants,  ever 
should  have  been  content  ‘  behind  the  counter,’  and  so,  after  a 
season  of  probation,  during  which  Mr.  BakcAvell  became  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  imjwssibility  of  tutoring  Audubon  into  mercantile 
habits,  the  naturalist  gladly  returned  to  Mill  Grove.  As  a  proof 
of  his  unfitness  for  business,  he  relates  that  he  once  posted  a 
letter  containing  8,000  dollars,  and  forgot  to  seal  it. 

On  April  8,  1808,  he  Avas  married  to  Miss  BakeAvell  in  her 
father’s  house  at  Fatlaud  Ford.  lie  sold  IMill  Grove,  and, 
investing  his  capital  in  goods,  prepared  to  start  for  the  West. 
The  ucAvly-married  pair  sailed  doAvn  the  Ohio  in  aflat-bottomed 
float,  named  an  ark—  a  mode  of  travelling  exceedingly  primi¬ 
tive  and  tedious — and  reached  Louisville  after  a  A’oyage  of 
twelve  days.  At  Louisville  Audubon  ‘  commenced  trade 
*  under  favourable  auspices,  but  the  hunting  of  birds  continued 
‘  to  be  the  ruling  passion.’  Among  the  Louisville  planters  he 
found  a  ready  Avelcome,  and  his  life,  in  the  company  of  his 
young  Avife,  Avas  one  of  extreme  ha])piness.  But  the  study 
of  birds  and  business  could  not  go  together. 

Audubon’s  sojourn  at  Louisville  was  made  memorable  by 
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his  acquaintance  with  Alexander  Wilson,  the  weaver-poet  of 
Paisley.  Their  meeting  is  thus  described  by  Audubon  : — 

‘  One  fair  morning  I  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  entrance  into  our 
counting-room  at  Louisville  of  Mr.  Alexander  "Wilson,  tlie  celebrated 
author  of  the  “  American  Ornithology,”  of  whose  existence  I  had  never 
until  that  moment  been  apprised.  This  happened  in  March  1810.  How 
well  do  I  remember  him,  as  he  then  walked  up  to  me !  His  long 
rather  hooked  nose,  the  keenness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  prominent  cheek 
bones,  stamped  his  countenance  with  a  peculiar  character.  His  dress 
too  was  of  a  kind  not  usually  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  a  short 
coat,  trousers,  and  waistcoat  of  grey  cloth.  1 1  is  stature  was  not  above 
the  middle  size.  He  had  two  volumes  under  his  arm,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  fcible  at  which  I  was  working,  I  thought  I  discovered 
wmething  like  astonishment  in  his  countenance.  He,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  disclose  tlic  object  of  his  visit,  which  was  to 
procure  subscriptions  for  his  work,  lie  opened  his  books,  explained 
the  nature  of  his  occupations,  and  reque.sted  my  patronage.  I  felt 
surprised  and  gratified  at  the  sight  of  his  volumes,  turned  over  a  few 
of  his  plates,  and  had  already  taken  my  pen  to  write  my  name  in  his 
fiiTour,  when  my  partner,  rather  abruptly,  said  to  me  in  French,  “  My 
“  dear  Audubon,  what  induces  you  to  subscribe  to  this  work  ?  Your 
I  “  drawings  arc  certainly  liir  bettor,  and  again,  you  must  know  as  much 
I  “  of  the  habits  of  American  birds  as  this  gentleman.”  Whether  Mr. 
j  Wilson  understood  French  or  not,  or  if  the  suddenness  with  which  I 
!  paused  disappointed  him,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  clearly  perceived  that  he 
was  not  pleased.  Vanity  and  the  encomiums  of  my  friend  prevented 
I  me  from  subscribing.  Mr.  Wilson  asked  me  if  I  had  many  drawings 
'  of  birds.  I  rose,  took  down  a  large  ixirtfolio,  laid  it  on  tlie  table,  and 
I  showed  him — as  I  would  show  you,  kind  reader,  or  any  other  person 
I  fond  of  such  subjects — the  whole  of  tlie  contents,  with  the  same  patience 

Iwitli  which  he  liad  showed  me  his  own  engravings.  His  surprise  ap¬ 
peared  great,  as  he  told  me  lie  never  had  the  most  distant  idea  that 
any  other  individual  than  himself  had  been  engaged  in  forming  such  a 
collection.  He  a.sked  me  if  it  was  my  intention  to  publish,  and  when 
I  answered  in  the  negative  his  surprise  seemed  to  increase.  And  truly 
I  such  was  not  my  intention ;  for  luitil  long  after,  when  I  met  the  Princo 
1  of  Musignano  in  Philadelphia,  I  liad  not  the  least  idea  of  presenting 

Ithe  fruits  of  my  labours  to  the  world.  Mr.  Wilson  now  examined  my 
drawings  witli  care,  asked  if  I  should  have  any  objections  to  lending 
him  a  few  during  his  st;iy,  to  wliich  I  replied  that  I  had  none.  He 
tlien  bade  me  good  morning,  not,  however,  until  I  had  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  explore  the  Avoods  in  the  vicinity  along  with  him,  and  had 
promised  to  procure  for  him  some  birds,  of  Avhich  I  had  drawings  in 
my  collection,  but  Avhich  he  had  never  seen.  It  happened  that  he 
lodged  in  the  same  house  Avith  us,  but  his  retired  habits,  I  thought, 
exhibited  either  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  or  a  decided  melancholy. 
The  Scotch  airs  which  lie  played  sweetly  on  his  llute  made  me  melan- 

Icholy  too,  and  I  felt  for  him.  1  presented  him  to  my  wife  and  friends, 
Md  seeing  that  ho  was  all  enthusiasm,  exerted  myself  as  .much  as  was 
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in  my  power  to  procure  for  him  the  specimens  which  he  wanted.  We 
hunted  together,  and  obtained  birds  which  he  had  never  before  seen ; 
but,  reader,  I  did  not  subscribe  to  his  work,  for  even  at  that  time  my 
collection  was  greater  than  his.  Thinking  that  perhaps  he  might  be 
plea.sed  to  publi.sh  the  rc.snlts  of  my  re.searchcs,  I  oficred  them  to  him, 
merely  on  condition  that  what  I  had  ilrawn,  or  might  afterwards  draw 
and  send  to  him,  should  be  mentioned  in  his  work  as  coming  from  my 
pencil.  I  at  the  same  time  offered  to  open  a  correspondence  with  him, 
which  I  thought  might  prove  beneficial  to  us  both.  He  made  no  reply 
to  either  proposal,  and  before  many  days  had  elapsed  left;  Louisville,  on 
his  way  to  New  Orleans,  little  knowing  how  much  his  talents  were 
appreciated  in  our  little  town,  at  least  by  myself  and  my  friends.’ 

Some  time  after  tliis  Audubon  visited  Wilson  in  Philadelphia 
and  found  him  drawing  a  white-headed  eagle,  but  though  he 
was  received  civilly,  Audubon  says  he  clearly  perceived  that 
his  company  was  not  agreeable.  Now  let  us  look  at  Wilson’s 
account  of  his  stay  in  Philadelphia.  In  his  ‘  American  Ornith- 
‘  ology  ’  he  writes  : — 

^  March  23,  1810. — I  bade  adieu  to  Louisville,  to  which  place  I  had 
four  letters  of  recommendation,  and  was  taught  to  expect  mvich  of  every¬ 
thing  there,  but  neither  received  one  act  of  civility  from  those  to  whom 
I  was  recommended,  one  subscriber,  nor  one  new  bird,  though  I 
delivered  my  letters,  ransacked  the  woods  repeatedly,  and  visited  ^dl 
the  characters  likely  to  subscribe.  Science  or  literature  has  not  one 
friend  in  this  place.’ 

How  can  we  account  for  these  contradictory  statements? 
Audubon,  if  his  own  account  be  correct,  might  justly  express 
astonishment  when  he  read  Wilson’s  paragraph.  Why  did  he 
not  at  the  time  mention  the  specimens  of  birds  he  had  procured 
for  him  ?  It  was  not  till  nearly  twenty  years  passed  by  that 
Audubon  gave  his  own  version  of  the  affair  at  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Buchanan  fairly  remarks  on  this  subject,  ‘  This  and  many 
‘  other  incidents  related  by  Audubon  himself  must  be  taken 
‘  cum  grano  salts.'  About  sixteen  years  after  the  incidents 
above  described,  Audubon  wrote  this  entry  in  his  diary:— 
‘  Passed  jwor  Alexander  Wilson’s  school-house,  and  heaved 
‘  a  sigh.  Alas !  j)oor  Wilson,  would  that  I  could  once  more 
‘  speak  to  thee  and  hear  thy  voice!’  From  Louisville,  where 
their  commercial  prospects  were  imperilled  by  war,  Audubon 
and  his  partner  Rosier  transferred  their  stock  to  Henderson¬ 
ville,  and  being  still  unsuccessful,  removed  some  time  after 
to  St.  Genevieve,  a  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  Audubon 
gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  his  perilous  journey  up  thk 
river,  it  being  then  nearly  covered  with  floating  ice  of  « 
dangerous  thickness,  Avhich  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascend 
the  river  beyond  Cask  Creek,  a  small  stream  with  deep  water 
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and  a  "ood  harbour,  where  they  were  delayed  for  some  days. 
Here  Audubon,  with  tlie  assistance  of  some  Shaw'nee  Indians, 
obtained  a  great  many  swans  from  a  neighbouring  lake,  whose 
skins  were  intended  for  the  ladies  in  Europe.  The  Indians  are 
bold  hunters  and  will  attack  a  bear  single-handed.  While  at 
Cask  Creek  Audubon  was  invited  by  these  hunters  to  a  bear- 
hunt. 


‘  A  tall,  robust,  well-.shaped  fellow  assured  me  that  we  should  have 
some  sport  that  day,  for  he  had  discovered  tlie  haunt  of  one  of  large 
size,  and  ho  wanted  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  we  four  started  to  see 
bow  he  would  fulfil  his  boast.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  camp  he 
said  he  perceived  his  tracks,  though  I  could  see  nothing;  and  we 
rambled  on  through  the  canebrake  until  we  came  to  an  immense  decayed 
log,  in  which  he  swore  the  bear  was.  I  saw  his  eye  sparkle  with  joy ; 
his  rusty  blanket  was  thrown  off  his  shoulders,  his  brawny  arms 
.swelled  w'ith  blood,  as  he  drew  his  scalping-knife  from  his  belt  with  a 
iloiurish  which  showed  that  fighting  was  his  delight.  lie  told  me  to 
mount  a  small  sapling,  because  a  bear  cannot  climb  one,  while  it  can 
go  up  a  large  tree  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel.  The  two  other 
Indians  seated  themselves  at  the  entrance,  and  the  hero  -went  in  boldly. 
All  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then  he  came  out  and  said  the  bear 
was  dejid  and  I  might  come  down.  The  Indians  cut  a  long  vine,  went 
into  the  hollow  tree,  fastened  it  to  the  animal  and  with  their  united 
force  dragged  it  out.  1  really  thought  that  this  was  an  exploit.’ 


In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  Audubon  and  his  partner 
arrived  at  St.  (ienevieve,  which  our  naturalist  soon  discovered 
to  be  no  place  for  him ;  so  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  business 
to  Rosier  and  returned  to  Hendersonville.  On  his  Avay  across 
a  wild  prairie  Audubon  met  with  a  terrible  adventure  Avhich 
nearly  resulted  in  his  assassination.  In  an  Indian  log  hut  there 
was  a  Avoman  and  an  Indian  Avho  had  accidentally  Avounded  his 
eye  Avith  an  arroAA-.  As  Audubon  lay  doAV’n  on  a  pallet  of 
hear  skins,  Avith  his  gun  close  to  his  body  and  his  dog  at  his 
side,  to  all  appearance  asleep,  ‘  tAvo  athletic  youths  made  their 
‘  entrance  Avith  a  dead  stag  on  the  pole.  They  disposed  of 
‘  their  biii-den,  and  helped  themselves  freely  to  the  Avhisky.’ 
They  talked  together,  and  Audubon  soon  perceived  his  life  was 
in  imminent  danger. 

‘  The  lads  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such  a  condition  that 
I  already  looked  upon  them  as  hors  de  combat ;  and  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  Avhisky  bottle  to  the  Aigly  mouth  of  their  dam,  I  hoped  Avould 
soon  reduce  her  to  a  like  sbite.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  Avhen  I 
saw  this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving-knife  and  go  to  the  grind¬ 
stone  to  Avhet  its  edge.  I  saw  her  pour  the  Avater  on  the  turning 
machine,  and  Avatched  her  Avorking  aAvay  Avith  the  dangerous  instrument, 
until  the  cold  sAveat  covered  every  part  of  my  body,  in  spite  of  my 
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determination  to  defend  myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she 
walked  to  her  reeling  sons  and  said,  “  There,  that’ll  soon  settle  him ! 
Boys,  kill  yon - ,  and  then  for  the  watch  !  ”  ’ 

Fortunately  just  at  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  and  two 
stout  travellers  entered,  each  with  a  long  rifle  ;  the  tale  was  soon 
told  and  the  intended  murderers  secured.  All  bound  hand  and 
foot  they  lay  till  the  morning ;  their  feet  were  then  unbound, 
their  arms  still  securely  tied,  and  they  w'erc  marched  into  the 
Avoods  ;  their  cabin  was  set  on  fire,  the  skins  and  implements 
Avere  given  to  the  young  Indian,  and  the  travellers  proceeded 
toAvards  the  settlements.  IIoav  far  this  interesting  narrathe 
has  been  coloured  must  remain  uncertain. 

Misfortunes  noAv  began  to  croAvd  thickly  upon  Audubon ;  he 
joined  his  brother-in-laAV  in  business  at  Xcav  Orleans,  under  the 
firm  of  ‘  Audubon  &  Co.,'  but  instead  of  attending  to  his  in¬ 
terests  he  remained  hunting  in  Kentucky,  and  in  consequence 
lost  all  the  fortune  at  his  dis])osal.  About  this  time  his  father 
died,  but  poor  Audubon  did  not  receive  legal  notice  of  the 
event  for  more  than  a  year.  His  father  left  him  some  property 
in  France  and  seventeen  thousand  dollars:  these  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  mei’chant  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Strange  to  say, 
Audubon  took  no  steps  to  obtain  possession  of  his  French  pro¬ 
perty.  The  merchant  died  insolvent,  and  Audubon  never 
received  a  dollar  of  his  money.  It  is  im|X)ssible  to  read  of  the 
naturalist’s  often  self-inflicted  troubles,  Avithout  a  feeling  of 
anger.  Audubon  Avas  bnnging  anxiety  and  sorroAV  upon  hh 
Avife  and  children  by  his  recklessness  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  hunting  and  bird-collecting.  ‘  Bills  fell  due  and  unmeasured 
‘  vexations  assailed  him.  He  handed  over  all  he  possessed  and 
‘  left  Hendersonville,  Avith  his  sick  Avife,  his  dog  and  his  draw- 
‘  ings,  but  Avithout  feeling  really  depressed  at  his  prospects.’ 
The  family  noAv  Avent  to  Louisville,  Avhere  they  Avere  received 
by  a  kind  neighbour,  and  Audubon  started  as  a  portrait 
draughtsman,  and  Avorking  at  very  Ioav  prices  soon  had  his 
hands  full.  His  skill  as  an  artist  in  crayons  AA’as  considered 
great,  and  ‘  his  business  spread  so  far  in  Kentucky  that 
‘  affluence  was  again  enjoyed  by  the  wanderer.’  It  is  said  that 
he  Avas  so  successful  in  draAving  the  features  of  the  dead,  that 
a  certain  clergyman  exhumed  the  dead  body  of  his  child  in 
order  that  Audubon  should  take  a  portrait  of  the  corpse! 
Audubon,  whilst  resident  in  Kentucky,  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  celebrated  Boone  ‘barking  squirrels.’  He  thus 
speaks  of  the  sport : —  ' 

‘  We  walked  out  together,  and  followed  the  rocky  margins  of  the  : 
Kentucky  river  until  we  reached  a  piece  of  flat  land  thickly  covered 
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with  black  Avalnuts,  oaks,  and  hickories.  As  the  mast  was  a  good  one 
that  year,  squirrels  were  seen  gambolling  on  every  tree  around  us.  My 
companion,  a  stout,  hale,  and  athletic  man,  dressed  in  a  home-spun 
hunting-shirt,  bare-legged  and  moccasined,  carried  a  long  and  heavy 
rifle,  which,  as  he  was  loading  it,  he  siiid  had  proved  efficient  in  all  his 
former  undertakings,  and  which  he  hoped  would  not  fail  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  he  felt  proud  to  show  me  his  skill.  The  gun  was  wiped,  the 
powder  measured,  the  ball  patched  with  sLx-hundred-thread  linen, 
and  the  charge  sent  home  with  a  hickory  rod.  We  moved  not  a  step 
from  the  place,  for  the  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  after  them.  Boon  pointed  to  one  of  the.se  animals 
which  had  observed  us,  and  was  crouched  on  a  branch  about  fifty  paces 
distant,  and  bade  me  mark  well  the  spot  where  the  ball  should  hit. 
He  niised  his  piece  gradually  .  .  .  and  fired.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  ball  had  hit  the  piece  of  the  bark  immediately  beneath  the 
squirrel,  and  shivered  it  into  splinters,  the  concussion  produced  by 
which  had  killed  the  animal  and  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air  as  if 
it  had  been  blown  up.’ 

Mr.  Buchanan  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  Audubon’s 
introduction  to  Kafinesque  the  botanist,  ‘  whose  manner  of  life, 
‘  dress,  and  oddities  of  conduct  ’  appear  to  have  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  the  naturalist. 

‘  Tlie  stranger  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  a  boat,  and  cjirrying 
on  his  back  a  bundle  of  plants  which  resembled  dead  clover.  lie 
accidentally  addros.sed  Audubon,  and  asked  where  the  natmalist  lived. 
.\udubon  introduced  himself  and  was  handed  a  letter  of  introduction 
by  the  stranger  in  which  the  writer  begged  to  recommend  “  an  odd 
“  fish,”  which  might  not  have  been  de.scribed  in  published  treatises. 
Audubon  innocently  asked  wdiere  the  “  odd  fi.sh  ”  was,  which  led  to  a 
pleasant  explanation  .and  a  complete  understanding  between  the  two 
naturalists.  ...  A  long  loose  coat  of  yellow  nankeen,  much  the  worse 
for  the  many  rubs  it  had  got  in  its  time,  and  stiined  all  over  with  the 
juice  of  plants,  hung  loosely  about  him  like  a  sack.  A  waistcoat  of 
the  same  with  enormous  ])ockets,  and  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  reached 
below  over  a  j)air  of  tiglit  pantaloons,  the  lower  parts  of  which  were 
buttoned  down  to  the  ankles.  ...  He  requested  to  see  my  drawings, 
anxious  to  see  the  plants  I  had  introduced  besides  the  birds  I  had 
drawn.  Finding  a  strange  plant  among  my  drawings,  he  denied  its 
authenticity,  but  on  my  assuring  him  that  it  grew  in  the  neighlwur- 
hood,  he  insisted  on  going  off  instantly  to  see  it.  When  I  pointed  it 
out  the  naturalist  lost  all  command  over  his  feelings,  and  beh.aved 
'  IJte  a  maniac  in  expressing  his  delight.  He  plucked  the  phants  one 
after  another,  danced,  hugged  me  in  his  arms,  and  extdtingly  told  me 
I  he  had  got,  not  merely  a  new  plant  but  a  new  genus.’ 

Rafinesque’s  eccentricities  were  not,  however,  always  so 
I  harmless.  When  all  had  retired  for  the  night — Rafinesque  was 
f  Audubon’s  guest — a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  botanist’s 
[  bedroom. 
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‘  I  got  up,’  '.vrites  Audubon,  ‘  reached  the  place  in  a  few  moments 
and  opened  the  door ;  wlien,  to  my  astonishment,  I  sjiw  my  guest 
numing  naked,  holding  the  handle  of  my  favourite  violin,  the  body  of 
wliich  he  had  battered  to  pieces  against  the  walls  in  attempting  to  kill 
the  bats  which  had  entered  by  the  open  window,  probably  attnvctedbv 
the  insects  flying  around  his  candle.  I  stood  amazed,  but  he  continued 
jumping  and  running  round  and  round  until  he  was  liiirly  exhausted, 
when  he  begged  me  to  procure  one  of  the  animals  for  him,  as  he  felt 
convinced  they  belonged  to  a  “  new  species.”  Although  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  contrary,  I  took  up  the  bow  of  my  demolished  Cremona, 
and  administering  a  sharj)  tap  to  each  of  the  bats  as  it  came  up,  soon 
got  specimens  enough.  The  war  ended,  I  again  bade  him  good  night, 
but  could  not  help  observing  the  state  of  the  room.  It  was  strewed 
with  plants,  which  had  been  jireviously  arranged  with  care.’ 

While  Audubon  was  at  Xatchez,  a  companion  of  his  was  in 
want  of  a  new  pair  of  boots,  but  neither  he  nor  the  naturalist 
had  money  to  spare  to  buy  them.  Audubon  proposes  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  the  shoemaker,  to  whom  he  goes,  and  his  wife, 
and  to  receive  in  return  two  pairs  of  boots.  This  satisfied  the 
shoemaker,  and  the  portraits  were  sketched  in  a  couple  of 
liour.s. 

Probably  there  have  been  few  jier.sons  whose  fortunes  varied 
so  e.xceeditigh’  as  Audubon’s.  At  one  time  in  affluence,  at 
another  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  yet  nearly  always  ap- 
j)arently  cheerful  and  self-reliant.  In  his  Diary,  dated  October 
25 — the  year  is  not  given — apparently  1821 — he  writes  : — 

‘Since  I  left  Cincinnati,  October  12,  Ib20,  I  have  finished  sixty- 
two  drawings  of  birds  and  plants,  throe  quadrupeds,  two  snakes,  fifty 
portraits  of  till  sorts,  and  have  subsisted  by  humble  tiilents,  not  having 
liad  a  dollar  when  I  started.  I  sent  a  drtift  to  my  wife,  and  began  fife 
in  New  Orletins  with  forty-two  dollars,  health,  and  much  au.xiety  to 
pursue  my  plan  of  collecting  all  the  birds  of  America.’ 

Neither  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  nor  the  necessity  of  separation  r 
from  his  wife,  who  for  economic  reasons  had  to  live  as  ‘  companion  , 
‘  to  a  lady,’  could  knock  out  of  Audubon  his  excessive  vanity  and 
fondness  of  dress.  He  speaks  with  ‘  boyish  gaiety  of  the  comfort 
‘  which  a  new  suit  of  clothes  gave  him.’  So  reduced  was  he  at 
times  that  he  was  unable  to  purchase  a  hook  in  which  to  write 
his  journal  I  and  the  records  of  his  life  for  the  first  two  months  | 
of  1822  are  accordingly  very  few  and  imperfect.  ‘  The  one  at  I 
‘  last  obtained  was  made  of  thin  poor  paper,  and  the  records  | 
‘  entered  arc  rather  in  keeping  with  his  financial  difficulties.  It  I 
‘  took  ail  his  means  at  this  time  to  suj>ply  his  family  with  the  j 
‘  necessaries  of  life.’  Audubon  was  determined  at  all  risks  to  I 
win  for  himself  renown  as  a  naturalist,  and  to  make  his  namej 
known  throughout  the  world  ;  he  even  sometimes  deplored  his  j 
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engagements  to  teach  drawing,  or  to  paint  portraits,  as  they 
kept  him  away  from  his  beloved  woods  and  birds.  In  his 
Diary,  duly  8,  1822,  he  writes; — ‘While  work  flowed  upon 
‘  me,  the  hope  of  completing  my  book  upon  the  Birds  of 
‘  America  became  less  clear ;  and,  full  of  despair,  I  feared  my 
‘  hopes  of  becoming  known  to  Europe  as  a  naturalist  svere 
‘  destined  to  be  blasted.’ 

The  reader  must  refer  to  his  biographer  if  he  would  follow 
Audubon  as  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  now  pleased, 
now  disgusted  svith  the  people  ;  at  one  time  teaching  drawing 
to  pupils,  at  another  painting  portraits,  the  interior  of  a  steam¬ 
boat,  or  views  of  American  scenery,  in  order  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Audubon  has  given  a  gnaphic  account  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  overflows  of  the  great  jMississippi ;  it  overflows 
its  banks  and  sweeps  inland 

‘Until  the  country  is  a  turbid  ocean,  checkered  by  masses  and  strijj.s 
of  the  forest  tlirougli  which  tlie  Hood  rolls  lazily  down  cypress-shadowed 
glades  under  the  gloomy  pines,  and  into  iinexplored  recesses  where  the 
trailing  vine  and  umbrageous  foliage  dim  the  light  of  the  noonday 
sun.  In  islets  lel't  amid  the  waste,  deer  in  thousands  are  driven  ;  and 
the  squatter  with  his  gun  and  canoe,  finds  on  those  refuges  the  game 
which  he  slaughters  rernorsele.ssly  for  the  skins  and  feathers  that  will 
sell.  Floating  on  a  raft  made  fast  by  a  vine  rope  to  some  stout  trees, 
the  farmer  and  his  family  preserve  their  lives,  while  the  .stream  bears 
away  their  habitation,  their  cut  wood,  their  stores  of  grain,  their  stock, 
and  all  their  household  goods.  ...  I  have  floated  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  when  thus  swollen,  and  have  in  different  places  visited  the 
submerged  land  of  the  interior,  propelling  a  light  canoe  by  the  aid  of 
a  paddle.  In  this  manner  I  have  traversed  inimense  portions  of  the 
country  oveiflowed  by  the  waters  of  these  rivers,  and  particularly 
whilst  floating  over  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands,  I  have  been  struck 
with  awe  at  the  sight.  Little  or  no  current  is  met  with  unless  when 
the  canoe  passes  over  the  bed  of  a  bayou.  All  is  silent  and  melan¬ 
choly,  unless  when  the  mournful  bleating  of  the  hemmed-in  deer 
reaches  your  ear,  or  the  dismal  scream  of  an  eagle  or  a  heron  is  heard, 
or  the  foul  bird  rises,  disturbed  by  your  approach,  from  the  carcase  on 
wliich  it  was  allaying  its  craving  appetite.  Bears,  cougars,  lynxes,  and 
all  other  (piadrupeds  that  can  ascend  the  trees,  are  observed  crouching 
among  their  top  branches  ;  hungry  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  .although 
they  see  flocking  around  them  the  animals  on  which  they  usually  prey. 
They  dare  not  venture  to  swim  to  them.  I'atigued  by  the  exertions 
which  they  have  made  in  reaching  dry  land,  they  will  there  stand  the 
hunter’s  fire,  as  if  to  die  by  a  ball  were  better  than  to  perish  amid  the 
waste  of  waters.  On  occasions  like  this,  all  these  animals  are  shot  by 
hundreds.’ 

Whilst  Audubon  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1824, 
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he  was  introduced  to  Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Priucc  of 
Canino,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  engaged  on  the 
‘  OiTiithology  of  America.’  Buona])arte  examined  Audubon’s 
drawings,  and  was  ‘  complimentary  in  his  praises.’  Audubon 
found  him  ‘  very  gentlemanly.’  The  Prince  took  him  to  Peel, 
the  artist,  who  was  di'awing  birds  for  his  work.  Audubon  did 
not  a])pcar  to  think  much  of  them ;  ‘  from  want  of  knowledge 
‘  of  the  habits  of  birds  in  a  wild  state,  he  represented  them  as 
‘  if  seated  for  a  jiortrait,  instead  of  with  their  own  lively  ani- 
‘  mated  ways  when  seeking  their  natural  food  or  pleasure.’ 
Audubon  then  went  with  the  Prince  to  Mr.  Lawson,  who 
engraved  Wilson’s  plates.  This  gentleman — whose  ‘  figure 
‘  nearly  reached  the  roof,’  whose  face  was  ‘  sympathetically 
^  long,'  and  ‘  whose  tongue  was  so  long  ’  that  there  was  no  o|)- 
|K)rtunlty'  to  speak  in  his  company — thought  Audubon’s  draw¬ 
ings  too  soft,  too  much  like  oil-paintings,  and  objected  to 
engrave  them.  Audubon  here  characteristically  observes  that 
another  engraver,  Mr.  Fainnan — the  name  is  significant — was 
better  able  to  appreciate  his  drawings.  He  advised  him  to  go 
to  England  and  have  them  engraved  ‘  in  a  superior  manner.’ 
This  advice  seems  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  Audubon.  The 
Prince  of  Canino  engaged  him  to  superintend  his  drawings  in¬ 
tended  for  publication ;  but  Audubon  adds,  ‘  my  terms  being 
‘  much  dearer  than  Alexander  Wilson  asked,  1  was  asked  to 
‘  discontinue  this  work.  I  had  now  determined  to  go  to  Europe 
‘  with  mj'  “  treasures,”  since  I  ivas  assured  nothing  so  fine  in 
‘  the  way  of  ornithological  representations  existed.  I  worked 
‘  incessantly  to  comjilete  my  series  of  drawings.’  In  his  Diary, 
August  1st,  1824,  Audubon  records  that  he  was  ‘  in  good 
‘  health,  free  from  debt,  and  free  from  anxiety  about  the  fu- 
‘  ture.’  lie  was  then  in  New'  York.  Here  he  again  met  the 
Prince  of  Canino  ;  he  visited  the  museum,  and  found  the  spe¬ 
cimens  of  stuffed  birds  set  up  in  unnatural  and  constrained 
attitudes.  ‘  This  aj)pears  to  me,’  he  says,  ‘  the  universal  prac- 
‘  tice ;  and  the  w’orld  owes  to  me  the  adoj)tlon  of  the  i)lan  of 
‘  drawing  from  animated  nature.  M'ilson  is  the  only  one  who 
‘  has  in  any  tolerable  degree  adopted  my  plan.’  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  Alexander  Wilson  co])ied  Audubon,  who  could 
not  depict  birds  in  the  act  of  Hying;  several  of  his  birds 
iissume  a  grotesque  and  impossible  attitude,  so  that  how  far  he 
drew  from  nature  is  questionable. 

Audubon  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  most  noble 
and  self-tlenying  wife,  and  in  her  presence  he  forgot  his  troubles 
and  was  spurred  on  to  renewed  exertions.  Not  only  did  Mrs. 
Audubon  cheer  the  naturalist  by  her  kin(hiess  and  self-denial, 
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but  at  one  time  her  industry  and  talents  brought  her  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  she  genei’ously  offered  to 
forward  the  2)ublication  of  her  husband’s  long-cherished  work. 
Audubon  here  adds  that  he  resolved  by  new  efforts  to  increase 
his  finances  ;  accordingly  he  turned  dancing-master  ;  and,  with 
his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  entered  the  ball-room.  ‘  How  I  toiled,’ 
he  says,  ‘  before  I  could  get  one  graceful  step  or  motion !  I 
‘  broke  my  bow'  and  nearly  my  violin  in  my  excitement  and 
‘  impatience.’  A  dancing-master  and  a  backwoodsman  can  both 
be  impersonated  by  Audubon.  However,  the  dancing  specu¬ 
lation  brought  two  thousand  dollars,  ‘  and,  with  this  capital 
‘  and  my  wife’s  savings,’  he  remarks,  ‘  I  was  now  able  to  ibre- 
‘  see  a  successful  issue  of  my  great  ornithological  Avork.’  In 
England  he  ‘  expected  to  find  the  fame  given  to  all  heroes  so 
‘  tardily  in  their  owm  country.’ 

Audubon  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  April,  1826.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  many  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  in  England,  and 
amongst  them  one  to  ^Ir.  Richard  Rathbone,  a  name  long  re¬ 
membered  and  justly  honoured  by  the  i^eople  of  Liverpool. 
Audubon’s  object  Avas  to  find  a  purchaser  and  a  jmblisher  for 
his  drawings,  upAvards  of  four  hundred  in  number.  He  landed 
in  Liverpool  in  July,  1826,  and  Avas  the  guest  of  iMr.  Rath- 
bone.  In  LiverjAool  he  met  Avith  a  AA'ell-merited  reception; 
his  Diary  day  by  day  is  full.  He  got  letters  of  introduction  to 
various  literati — Baron  Humboldt,  Scott,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Sir  Thomas  LaAA-rence,  Hannah  More,  &c.  ‘  I  am  cherished,’ 

he  writes,  ‘  by  the  most  notable  people  in  and  around  Liver- 
‘pool.’  Lord  Stanley  at  first  he  found  ‘rather  shy,’ but  a 
frank  and  agreeable  man,  and,  Avhat  Avas  more  importance  to 
Audubon,  one  aa’Iio  could  thoroughly  appreciate  his  drawings. 
These  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution,  for  which  he 
painted  a  AA’ild  turkey,  full  size  ;  and  if  Ave  remember  rightly, 
the  painting  is  there  to  this  day.  From  Roscoe  he  got  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Miss  EdgCAvorth,  in  Avhich  Audubon’s 
pursuits  and  acquirements  Avere  referred  to  in  ‘  flattering  lan- 
‘guage.’  He  realised  100/.  by  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  From  Liverpool  Audubon  Avent  to 
Manchester.  Here  he  first  became  acquainted  AAuth  the  English 
fashion  of  shooting ;  such  tame  sport  did  not  jilease  him.  He 
exhibited  his  pictures  in  a  gallery  at  Manchester,  at  one 
shilling  for  entrance ;  this  did  not  pay.  From  Manchester 
Audubon  returned  to  Liverpool,  then  back  again  to  Alan- 
ehester.  At  ]\Ir.  Rathbone’s  he  met  Avith  the  well-knoAvn 
publisher  Air.  Bohn,  Avho  advised  him  to  go  to  Paris  and 
consult  about  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  his  Avork.  He 
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drew  a  figure  of  the  American  wild  turkey,  the  size  of  his 
thumb-nail,  Avhich  Mrs.  Rathbone  had  engraved  as  a  seal  and 
j)resented  to  him.  He  visited  IMatlock,  and  paid  five  pounds 
for  spas  to  take  home  to  his  wife ;  he  gathered  wild  flowers 
from  the  hills  she  had  often  played  over  when  a  child ;  and 
passed  through  the  village  of  Bakcwell,  called  after  some  one 
of  her  family. 

Audubon  next  went  to  Edinburgh,  October  25,  1826,  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  Professors  Jameson  and  Duncan,  and 
Dr.  Knox  the  anatomist.  In  the  fishwives  of  the  old  place  he  - 
detected  a  resemblance  to  the  squaAvs  of  the  West.  Their  roll¬ 
ing  gait,  inturned  toes,  and  manner  of  carrying  burdens  on 
their  backs,  reminded  him  of  the  Shaw’nee  w’omen.  He  consi¬ 
dered  the  men  ‘  extremely  uncouth  in  manners  and  in  speech.’ 
Prospects  in  Edinburgh,  however,  were  ‘  dull  and  unpronii- 
‘  sing,’  for  peo})le  were  shy  of  putting  their  names  down  as  sub¬ 
scribers  to  a  work  of  a  most  costly  character,  the  author  of 
which,  having  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  backwoods  ol  I 
America,  was  almost  unknown  to  them  ;  yet  he  met  with  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  drawings.  ^Ir.  Lizars,  the  well-  - 
knoANTi  engraver  of  Sell)y’s  great  work,  ‘  The  Birds  of  Great  ! 
‘  Britain,’  thus  forcibly  expressed  himself  when  Audubon’s  port¬ 
folio  was  opened  before  him:  ‘  My  God  I  I  never  saw  any- 
‘  thing  like  these  before  !  ’  Audubon  made  the  accpiaintance 
of  several  eminent  men  w’hile  in  Edinburgh ;  for  instance.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Professor  Wilson,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  day,  but  he  records  nothing  concerning 
them  beyond  the  gratification  their  appreciation  of  himself  or 
his  drawings  gave  him.  Combe,  the  })hrenologist,  examined 
Audubon’s  ‘  skull  with  the  accuracy  and  professional  manner 
‘  in  w'hich,’  he  says,  ‘  I  measured  the  heads,  bills,  and  claws  of 
‘  my  birds.  Among  other  talents  he  said  I  possessed  largely 
‘  the  facidties  which  would  enable  me  to  excel  in  })ainting.’  : 
At  this  time  he  records  in  his  Diary,  ‘  I  have  taken  to  dressing 
‘  again,  and  now  dress  twice  a  day,  and  wear  silk  stockings 
‘  and  pumps.  I  wear  my  hair  as  long  as  usual ;  I  believe  it  dm 
‘  as  much  for  me  ns  my  jjaintinys.’  On  one  occasion  he  dined 
with  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  was  fortunate  in  meeting  Jeffrey 
and  M'Culloch,  ‘  a  plain,  simple,  and  amiable  man  ;  Jeffrey  is 
‘  a  little  man  with  a  serious  face  and  dignified  air.  He  looks 
‘  both  shrewd  and  cunning,  and  talks  with  so  much  volubility 
*  he  is  rather  displeasing.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  ^ 
‘  Jeffrey  seemed  to  discover  that  if  he  was  Jeffrey',  I  was 
‘  Audubon.’ 

We  have  seen  how'  Audubon  prided  himself  upon  his  long 
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flowing  hail*.  Some  of  his  friends  had  been  urgent  upon  him 
that  he  should  cut  it  and  wear  it  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion.  He  thus  records  the  sad  curtailment  of  his  ringlets : — 

^Edinburgh:  March  19,  1827. — This  day  my  hair  sacriflced,  and 
tlie  will  of  (lod  usurped  by  the  wishes  of  man.  As  the  barber  clipped 
niy  locks  rapidly,  it  reminded  me  of  the  horrible  times  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  same  operation  was  performed  upon  all  the 
victims  murdered  by  the  guillotine,  ily  heart  sank  low. 

‘  John  J.  Audubon.’ 

The  margin  of  the  sheet  on  which  this  obituary  occurs  is 
painted  black,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep  all  round, 
as  if  in  deep  mourning  for  the  ‘  rape  of  the  lock.’ 

Audubon  painted  a  picture  ivith  the  intention  of  presenting 
it  to  George  IV.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  called  on  Audubon 
and  wished  to  see  it : — 

‘lie  came  and  pushed  off  my  roller  easel,  bade  me  hold  up  tlie 
picture,  walked  from  one  side  ol'  the  room  to  the  other  examining  it, 
and  then  coming  to  me  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “  Mr. 
“  Audubon,  that  picture  is  too  good  to  be  given  away ;  his  Majesty- 
“  would  accept  it,  but  you  never  would  be  benefited  by  the  gilt  more 
“  than  receiving  a  letter  from  his  private  secretary,  sjiying,  that  it  had 
“  been  placed  in  his  collection.  This  picture  is  worth  three  hundred 
“  guineas,  sell  it,  and  do  not  give  it  away.”  I  thanked  him,  exhibited 
the  picture,  refused  three  hundred  guineas  lor  it  soon  alter,  kept  it 
several  years,  and  at  last  sold  it  for  one  hundred  guineas  to  my  gene¬ 
rous  friend,  John  Ileppinstall,  of  Sheffield,  England,  and  invested  the 
amount  in  spoons  and  forks  for  my  good  wife.’ 

Audubon  ivas  now  in  London,  where  he  ‘  continued  his 
‘  canvass  with  great  success  among  the  aristocracy.’  He  now 
determined  to  remove  the  publication  of  his  work  on  ‘  The 
‘  Birds  of  America  ’  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  from  Mr. 
Lizars  to  Mr.  Robert  Havell,  because  he  thought  the  work 
would  proceed  more  rai)idly,  and  be  done  better  and  cheaper 
in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Children  was  at  this  time  curator  of  the  British  Museum  , 
and  to  him  Audubon  sold  a  proof  copy  of  the  first  number 
of  the  ‘  Birds  ’  for  two  guineas,  the  subscribers’  price.  At  his 
request  Audubon  sent  a  copy  to  the  King : — 

‘  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  call  it  fine,  .and  permittetl  me  to  publish 
it  under  his  particular  patronage,  approbation,  and  protection,  and 
became  a  subscriber  on  usual  terms,  not  as  kings  generally  do,  but  as 
a  gentleman.  And  I  look  on  such  a  deed  as  worthy  of  all  kings  in 
general.  The  Duchess  of  Clarence  also  put  down  her  name ;  and  all 
my  friends  speak  as  if  a  moimtain  of  sovereigns  had  dropped  in  .an 
ample  purse  at  once — and  for  me' 

Audubon  now  determines  to  visit  Paris.  He  left  London 
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on  September  1,  1828.  His  biographer  says  that  ‘his  Diary 
‘  freshens  a  little  after  the  salt  breeze  of  the  Channel.’  His 
first  visit  «>n  the  arrival  at  the  French  capital  was  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  to  see  the  great  Cuvier.  Audubon  Avas  astonished 
to  hear  that  his  great  ornithological  Avork  had  not  even  been 
heard  of  in  Paris.  SAvainson  was  Audubon’s  companion  on 
the  occasion  of  the  A’isit  to  France.  On  their  arrival  at  Baron 
Cuvier’s  house,  they  knocked,  but  Avere  told  the  great  com¬ 
parative  anatomist  AA'as  too  busy  to  be  seen.  HoAvever,  they 
Avere  determined  to  look  at  the  gi’eat  man,  so  they  knocked 
again,  and  sent  up  their  names  : — 

‘  Monsieur  le  Baron,  like  an  excellent  good  man,  came  to  us.  He  had  | 
heard  much  of  my  friend  SAvainson,  and  greeted  him  as  he  deserves,  and 
Avas  polite  and  kind  to  me,  although  he  had  never  heard  of  me  before.’ 

On  the  folloAving  Saturday  Audubon  had  the  honour  of 
dining  Avith  the  Baron.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Iloyal  Academic 
des  Sciences,  Audubon  exhibited  his  portfolio.  Cuvier  arose 
and  spoke  of  the  Avork.  It  Avas  admired  as  usual,  and  the 
Baron  Ava.s  requested  to  revieAv  it  for  the  memoirs  of  the 
Academy.  Audubon  Avas  pleased  Avith  the  reiteption  he  met 
Avith  from  so  many  celebrated  men.  From  tlie  respect  Avith 
which  he  was  everyAA'licre  receiA’ed,  he  imaginetl  he  should  get 
several  subscribers.  In  the  midst  of  this  charming  vdsion,  he 
Avrites  to  ]\Irs.  Audubon  in  the  folloAA-ing  Avords : — 

‘  I  have  now  nin  the  gauntlet  of  Europe,  Lucy,  and  may  be  proud 
of  tAvo  thing.s — that  I  am  considered  the  first  ornithological  punter,  and  | 
the  first  practical  naturalist  of  America.’  I 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  September  9.  ]\)or  Audubon!  | 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  he  Avrites  most  despondingly  to  [ 
his  Avife  : —  [ 

‘  France  is  jKjor  indeed !  This  day  I  have  attended  the  Royal  [ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  had  my  plates  e.xamined  by  al)out  one  him-  i 
dred  persons.  “  Fhie,  A’ery  fine  !  ”  issued  from  many  mouths ;  but  they 
said  also,  “  WhaL  a  work  !  Avhat  a  price  !  Avho  can  jiay  it  ?  ”  F 

When  Audubon  mentioned  that  he  had  thirty  subscribers  in  j 
Manchester,  they  stared  and  seemed  surprised.  j 

‘  Poor  France,’ he  continues,  ‘  thy  fine  climate,  rich  Auneyards,  and  1 
tlie  Avishes  of  the  learned  avail  thee  nothing ;  thou  art  a  destitute 
beggar  and  not  the  jraAverful  friend  thou  Avert  represented  to  me.  Now 
it  is  that  1  plaiidy  see  how  hapj)y  or  lucky  it  Avas  in  me  not  to  have 
come  to  Fi'ance  first ;  for  if  I  had,  my  Avork  noAv  Avould  not  have  liad 
even  a  beginning.  It  would  have  perished  like  a  fioAver  in  October; 
and  I  should  have  returned  to  my  Avoods,  Avithout  the  hope  of  leaving 
behind  that  eternal  fame  Avhich  my  ambition,  industry,  and  persever-  ^ 
ance  long  to  enjoy.  Not  a  subscriber,  Lucy,  not  one  !  ’ 
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But  Audubon  was  not  doomed  to  such  a  heavy  misfortune 
as  this.  He  afterwards  received  a  note  from  Baron  de  la 
Bouillerie,  announcing  the  King’s  subscription  for  six  copies, 
and  obtained  altogether  in  France  thirteen  subscribers.  Most 
eulogistic  is  Cuvier’s  report  on  Audubon’s  work,  which  is 
characterised  ‘  as  the  most  magnificent  monument  yet  erected 
‘  to  Ornithology.  If  ^Ir.  Audubon’s  work  should  ever  be 
‘  completed,  we  sliall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  America, 
‘  in  magnificence  of  execution,  has  surpassed  the  Old  World.’ 

After  an  absence  from  England  of  two  months,  Audubon 
returned  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1828  ; 
he  then  revisited  America,  and  proceeded,  after  three  weeks’ 
stay  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Great  Egg  Harbour.  Here  Audubon  was  once  more  free  to 
roam  where  he  listed.  His  chief  object  for  visiting  Egg  Har¬ 
bour  was  to  procure  birds  known  to  the  people  there  by  the 
name  of  ‘  lawyers.’  We  presume  they  must  have  been  birds 
Avith  long  bills.  A  fish,  which  he  considered  a  curiosity,  was 
transmitted  to  Cuvier.  Audubon  passed  several  -weeks  along 
those  delightful  and  healthy  shores ;  one  day  going  into  the 
woods  to  search  the  swamps  in  which  the  herons  bred,  passing 
another  amid  the  joyous  cries  of  the  thrush  hens,  and  on  a  third 
carrying  slaughter  among  the  white-breasted  gulls ;  by  way  of 
amusement,  sometimes  hauling  the  fish  called  the  ‘sheep’s  head’ 
from  an  eddy  along  the  shore ;  watching  the  gay  terns  as  they 
danced  in  the  air,  or  plunged  into  the  water  to  seize  the  tiny 
fry.  Many  a  drawing  he  made  at  Egg  Harbour,  and  many'  a 
pleasant  day  he  spent  along  its  shores.  Then  follows  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  Great  Pine  Swamp  or  Forest.  Our 
naturalist  spent  six  weeks  here,  and  found  the  wild  turkey, 
pheasant,  and  grouse  tolerably  abundant ;  but  how  would  an 
angler’s  heart  beat  with  joy  to  think  of  the  trout  streams  in 
the  river  Sehigh  I  ‘  Ah !  reader,’  exclaims  Andnbon,  ‘  if  you 
‘  are  an  angler,  do  go  there  and  try  for  yourself.  For  inv 
‘  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  made  weary  with 
‘  pulling  up  from  the  rivulets  the  sparkling  fish,  allured  by  the 
‘  struggles  of  the  common  grasshopper.’ 

Audxd)on  now  started  off  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  some  years.  The  former  was  now  at  Bay'on 
Sara,  in  Mississippi,  resident  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Johnson.  There  he  remained  three  Aveeks,  busy’  hunting  the 
wood  and  di’awing  birds  and  other  animals.  But  Audubon 
would  again  be  a  Avanderer ;  he  left  his  sons  in  America,  and 
went  Avith  Mrs.  Audubon  to  AVashington  and  Philadelphia, 
thence  to  Noav  York,  thence  once  more  to  England.  Every- 
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thing,  he  writes,  had  gone  on  well  in  England  ;  and,  although  li 

the  subscribers'  list  had  not  increased,  it  had  not  much  dimi-  ‘ 

nlshed.  He  found  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  ‘ 

Society  during  his  absence,  for  which  he  believes  he  was  in-  1> 

debted  to  Mr.  Children  and  Lord  Stanley.  Subscribers,  how-  n 

ever,  did  not  ‘  pay  up  ’  as  regularly  as  he  expected ;  and,  r 

money  being  wanted,  he  set  to  work  again  with  pencil  and  '' 

brush.  Audubon  visited  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  " 

York,  Hull,  and  other  places,  and  once  more  came  to  Edin-  f 

burgh  on  October  13,  1830.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the  ‘ 

well-known  and  deservedly-appreciated  naturalist,  Willi-im  s' 

Macglllivray,  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the  more  scientific  1' 

part  of  the  ‘  Biography  of  the  Birds,’  and  in  ‘  correcting  his  un-  tl 

‘  grammatical  manuscripts.’  Macgillivray  was  to  receive  for  his  1' 

su])ervision  two  guineas  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pages ;  and  Au-  tl 

dubon  began  at  once  to  write  the  first  volume.  On  April  15,  ^ 

he  writes: —  " 


‘  I  have  balanced  my  accounts  with  the  birds  of  America,  and  tlie  I 
whole  business  is  really  wonderful ;  forty  thousjind  dollars  have  passed  I 
through  my  hands  for  the  completion  of  the  first  volume.  Who  would  | 
believe  that  a  lonely  individual,  who  landed  in  England  without  a  | 
friend  in  the  whole  country,  and  with  only  sufficient  pecuniary  means  I 
to  travel  through  it  as  a  visitor,  could  have  accomplished  such  a  task  I 
as  this  publication  ?  Who  could  believe  that  once  in  London  Audubon  | 
had  only  a  sovereign  left  in  his  pocket,  and  did  not  know  of  a  single  I 
individual  to  whom  he  could  apply  to  borrow  another,  when  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  fiilure  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  undertaking  ?  and 
above  all  who  could  believe  that  he  extrictited  himself  from  all  his 
difficulties,  not  by  borrowing  money,  but  by  rising  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  working  hard  all  day,  and  disposing  of  his  works  at  a 
price  which  a  common  labourer  would  have  thought  little  more  than 
sufficient  remuneration  for  his  w'ork?’ 

On  September  3r(l,  1831,  Audubon  and  his  tvife  are  once  I 
more  in  New  York.  He  knew  of  unexplored  regions  which  he  | 
felt  certain  •would  furnish  large  additions  of  new  birds  to  his  | 
collection  ;  and  so,  after  remaining  a  few  days  with  his  friends 
at  Boston,  he  proceeded  to  East  Florida,  where  he  intended  to 
j)ass  the  winter.  The  forests  of  East  Florida  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  what  are  called  ‘  pine  barrens  ’  in  that  country. 
The  only  trees  that  are  seen  are  tall  pines  of  indifferent  quality, 
beneath  which  rank  grass  and  low  bushes  grow'.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  either  covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  reason,  or  parched, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  pools  of  water,  in  the  dry 
season.  Various  kinds  of  game  abound  in  these  wilds.  Here 
and  there  the  traveller  is  pleased  to  find  a  dark  ‘  hummock  ’  of 
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live  oaks  and  other  trees,  ‘  seeminjor  as  if  they  had  been  planted 
‘  in  the  wilderness.’  The  traveller  approaching  these  ‘hum- 
‘  mocks  ’  of  oaks,  feels  the  air  cooler  and  more  salubi-ious,  he 
hears  the  songs  of  numerous  birds,  he  enjoys  the  grateful  odour 
of  luxuriant  Howers.  In  the  midst  of  these  extensive  forests  a 
race  of  men  ply  their  vocations;  these  are  the  ‘  live-oakers,’  or 
wood-cutters  of  Florida.  They  dwell  in  log  huts  or  cabins, 
with  their  wives  and  families.  The  wood  is  used  princi])ally 
for  ship-building.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  ‘  live- 
‘  oaker’  to  be  lost  in  the  woods;  and  Audubon  tells  a  painful 
story  of  one  who  had  missed  his  way.  One  ‘  hummock  ’  is  so 
like  another,  and  the  grass,  unless  it  has  been  burned,  is  so  tall 
that  a  man  cannot  see  over  it.  So  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  the 
little-beaten  trail,  and  so  heavy  are  the  fogs,  that  wanderers  in 
these  extensive  wilds  have  to  exercise  extreme  caution  and 
observation.  Audubon  describes  a  hurricane  he  experienced 
while  off  the  coast  of  Florida  in  glowing  language  : — 

‘We  were  not  more  than  a  cable’s  length  Irom  the  shore,  when  w’ith 
imperative  voice  the  pilot  calmly  said  to  us,  “  Sit  quite  still,  gentlemen, 

“  for  I  should  not  like  to  lose  you  overboard  just  now ;  the  boat  can’t 
‘‘  upset,  my  word  for  that,  if  you  will  but  sit  still.  Here  we  have  it !  " 
header,  persons  who  have  never  witnessed  a  hurricane,  such  as  not  un- 
frequontly  desolates  the  sultry  climates  of  the  South,  can  scarcely  fonn 
an  idea  of  their  terrific  grandeur.  One  would  think  that  not  content 
with  laying  waste  all  on  land,  it  must  needs  sweep  the  waters  of  the 
shallows  quite  dry  to  quench  its  thirst.  No  respite  for  a  moment  docs 
it  afford  to  the  objects  within  the  reach  of  its  furious  current.  .  .  .  On 
it  goes  w'ith  a  wildness  and  fury  that  arc  indescribable ;  and  when  at 
last  its  Irightful  blasts  have  ceased,  nature,  weeping  and  disconsolate,  is 
left  bereaved  of  her  beautiful  offspring.  In  instances  even  a  lull 
century  is  required  before,  with  all  her  energies,  she  can  repair  her 
I0S.S.  The  planter  has  not  only  lost  his  mansion,  liis  crops,  and  his 
flocks,  but  he  has  to  clear  his  lands  anew,  covered  and  entangled  as 
they  are  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  are  everywhere 
otrewn.  The  bark  overtaken  by  the  storm  is  ca.st  on  the  lee-shore, 
ind  if  any  arc  left  to  witness  the  fatal  results,  they  are  the  “  wreckers  ” 
alone,  who,  with  inward  delight,  gaze  upon  the  melancholy  spectacle. 
Our  light  bark  shivered  like  a  leaf  the  instant  the  blast  reached  her 
sides.  We  thought  she  had  gone  over,  but  the  next  instant  she  was  on 
the  shore  ;  and  now  in  contemplation  of  the  .sublime  and  awful  storm,  I 
gazed  around  me.  The  waters  drifted  like  snow  ;  the  tough  mangroves 
hid  their  tops  amid  their  roots,  and  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waves 
driven  among  them  blended  with  the  howl  of  the  tempest.  It  was  not 
rain  that  fell ;  the  masses  of  water  flew  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
where  a  part  of  my  body  was  exposed,  I  felt  as  if  a  smart  blow  had 
been  given  me  on  it.’ 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Wreckers  of  Florida, 
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of  whose  cruel  and  cowardly  methods  to  allure  vessels  to  the 
dreaded  reefs  so  much  had  been  said.  Audubon,  however, 
seems  to  have  found  them  "ood  sort  of  fellows,  who  gave  him 
a  hearty  welcome.  He  ])aid  a  visit  to  several  Florida  vessels, 
when  at  the  Tortugas.  The  commander  of  one  of  these  vessels 
showed  the  naturalist  a  collection  of  marine  shells,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  pointed  to  one  he  had  not  seen  before,  offered  it  with 
much  kindness.  lie  also  presented  him  with  many  eggs  of 
rare  birds.  When  Audubon  showed  the  men  some  of  his  draw¬ 
ings,  they  expressed  their  pleasure,  and  ‘  offered  their  services 
‘  in  procuring  specimens  of  birds.’  So  Audubon  and  the 
wreckers  started  off  to  Booby  Island,  ten  miles  from  the  Light¬ 
house.  Here  they  had  capital  sport.  The  wTcckers  were  first- 
rate  shots,  had  excellent  guns,  and  ‘  knew  more  about  boobies 
‘  and  noddies  than  nine-tenths  of  the  best  naturalists  in  the 
‘  world.’  These  wreckers  are  capital  deer-hunters,  and  would 
‘  dip  like  ducks  ’  into  tlie  water,  and  emerge  with  some  beautiful 
shell  in  the  hand.  It  was  Avith  sincere  regret  that  he  ‘  bade 
‘  these  excellent  felloAvs  adieu.’ 

The  lumberers  of  Maine  arc  another  interesting  class  of 
men  Audubon  met  with.  These  men  are  employed  in  cutting 
doAvn  the  trees  and  conveying  the  logs  to  the  saw-mills,  or  the 
places  for  shipping.  The  pine-forests,  Avhere  they  ply  their 
vocation,  arc  truly  magnificent ;  and  so  covered  is  the  ground 
‘  Avith  decaying  trunks  of  immense  trees,  Avhich  have  fallen 
‘  either  from  age  or  in  consequence  of  accidental  burninga,’ 
that  they  have  frequently  to  cut  a  AA'ay  for  themselves  for  con- 
sidei’able  spaces.  Their  cattle  are  extremely  fine  and  trac¬ 
table.  ‘  No  rods  do  their  drivers  use  to  2>ain  their  flanks ;  no 
‘  oaths  or  imprecations  are  ever  heard  to  fall  from  the  lips  of 
‘  these  most  industrious  and  temperate  men.  Why,  reader, 

‘  the  lumberers  speak  to  them  as  if  they  AA'cre  rational  beings; 

‘  fcAV  Avords  Avoidd  seem  to  suffice,  and  their  Avhole  strength  is 
‘  applied  to  the  labour,  as  if  hi  gratitude  to  those  Avho  treat 
‘  them  with  so  much  gentleness  and  humanity.’ 

Audulxm  next  visited  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  procure  Avate^ 
foAvl ;  and  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  for  two 
Avinters.  He  sent  his  eldest  son  to  England  to  superintend 
the  engraving  and  look  after  his  general  interests ;  and,  after 
having  recovered  from  a  severe  illness  Avhilst  in  Boston,  Avhich 
he  attributes  to  a  ‘sedentary  life  and  too  close  apiilication,’ 
Ave  find  him  again  on  the  move  in  search  of  fresh  materials 
for  pen  and  pencil.  Accordingly,  on  June  6th,  1833,  he 
sailed  from  Eastport,  in  the  schooner  ‘  Rijiley,’  for  Labrador. 
Here  he  Avas  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  extraordinary 
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I  abundance  of  fis-li ;  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  tliousand  cod¬ 
fish  were  soinetiines  taken  by  a  single  haul  of  a  long  and  deep 
seine  net.  ‘  You  may  form,’  he  says,  ‘  some  notion  of  the 
‘  matter,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  my 
‘  party,  while  going  along  the  shores,  caught  cod-fish  alive 
‘  with  their  hands,  and  trouts  of  weight  with  a  piece  of  twine 
‘  and  a  mackcrcl-hook  hung  to  their  gun-rods,  and  that  if  two 
‘  of  them  w'alkcd  knee-deep  along  the  rocks,  holding  a  haud- 
‘  kerchief  by  the  corners,  they  swept  it  full  of  ca[)ollngs.’ 
Almost  equally  abundant  around  the  rocky  coast  of  Labra- 
j  dor  are  the  sea-fowl.  On  the  voyage  from  the  Magdalene 
Islands,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Avhich  Audubon  visited  en  route 
to  Labrador,  in  the  distant  horizon  a  speck  was  seen.  This 
was  a  rock,  the  top  of  w’hich  was  apparently  covered  wdth 
snow  ;  but  the  pilot  asserted  that  the  snow,  apparently  tw'o  or 
three  feet  deep,  ‘  was  the  white  gannets  that  resort  there.’ 

‘  I  rubbed  niy  eyes,’  &r,ys  AxiJubon,  ‘  and  took  niy  spy -glass,  and 
instantly  the  strange  picture  stood  before  me.  They  were  indeed  birds, 
and  such  a  mass  of  birds,  and  of  such  a  size  as  I  never  saw  before. 
The  whole  of  iny  party  were  astonished,  and  all  .agreed  that  it  was 
worth  a  voyage  across  the  R.ay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  see  such  a  sight.  The  nearer  we  appro.ached  the  greater  was  our 
surprise  at  the  enormous  number  of  these  birds,  all  calmly  seated  on 
their  eggs,  and  their  heads  turned  to  the  windward  towards  us.  The 
air  for  a  hundred  yards  above  and  for  a  long  distance  around  was  filled 
1  with  gannets  on  the  wing,  which  from  our  position  made  the  air  look 
as  if  it  was  filled  with  falling  snowflakes,  and  caused  a  thick  foggj'-Iike 
atmosphere  iill  around  the  rock.  The  wind  was  too  high  to  allow  us 
to  land,  but  wo  were  so  anxious  to  do  so  that  some  of  the  party  made 
'  the  attempt.  The  vessel  was  brought  to  and  a  whale-boat  Launched, 

f  and  young  Lincoln  and  .John  pushed  off  with  clubs  .and  guns;  the 

,  wind  increase*!  and  rain  set  in,  but  they  gained  the  lee  of  the  rock,  but 

;  after  an  hour’s  absence  returned  without  landing.  The  air  was  filled 

3  with  birds,  but  they  did  not  perceptibly  diminish  the  numbers  on  the 

[  rock.  As  the  vessel  drifted  near  the  rock,  we  could  sec  that  the  birds 
sat  so  clo.se  as  almost  to  touch  one  another  in  regular  lines.  The  dis- 
^  charge  of  a  gun  had  no  effect  on  those  which  were  not  touched  by  the 
'hot,  for  the  noises  of  the  birds  stitnned  all  those  out  of  roach  of  the 
®  But  where  the  shot  took  effect  the  birds  scrambled  otf  in  such 

®  multitudes  and  such  confusion,  that  whilst  eight  or  ten  were  falling  in 
it  the  water  dead  or  wounded,  others  shook  down  their  eggs,  which  fell 
h  mto  the  sea  by  hundreds.’ 

[j  Audubon  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  but  justifiable 
jg  bguage  ag.ninst  the  ‘  eggers  ’  of  Labrador.  The  appellation 
j  « given  to  certain  persons  whose  almost  exclusive  avocation  is 
.y  to  procure  sea-birds’  eggs,  with  a  view  of  selling  them  at  some 
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distant  port.  ‘  Their  great  object  is  to  plunder  every  nest,  no 

*  matter  where,  and  at  w'hatever  risk.  They  are  the  pest  of  the 

*  feathered  tribe,  and  their  brutal  propensity  to  destroy  the 
‘  poor  creatures  after  they  have  robbed  them  is  abundantly 
‘  gratified  whenever  oppoi’tunity  presents  itself.’  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  these  ‘  eggers,’  species 
of  birds  once  common  are  now  very  rare,  and  Audubon  could 
not  procure  a  young  guillemot  before  the  marauders  had  left 
the  coast. 

Audubon  returned  from  Labrador  and  reached  Xew  York 
on  September  7,  183.3;  he  found  all  well,  remained  there 
three  w’eeks,  and  then  made  arrangements  for  another  journev 
to  Florida.  He  sent  thirteen  drawings  of  land-birds  to  his  son 
In  England,  which  were  to  complete  the  second  volume  of  his 
work  ;  he  also  left  seventeen  drawings  of  sea-birds,  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  in  October,  for  the  commencement  of  the  third 
volume.  ‘  As  an  evidence  of  the  value  Audubon  set  on  these 
‘  drawings  w'c  may  note  that  he  insured  both  parcels  for  two 
‘  thousand  dollars  each.’ 

Audubon  was  unal)le  to  pay  another  visit  to  Florida ;  and 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  his  son  Victor  desiring  him  to 
return  to  England,  Audubon,  his  wife,  and  son  John  sailed 
on  April  16,  1834.  They  arrived  in  Loudon  on  May  12,  and 
found  Victor  well,  ‘  work  and  business  going  on  prosperously.’ 
Audubon  gives  an  account  of  his  introduction  to  Baron 
Rothschild,  who  with  bad  grace  and  great  reluctance  promised 
to  take  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Birds  of  America,’  but  on  learning  the 
price  he  would  have  to  pay,  refused  to  fulfil  his  i)romise.  The 
copy  had  accordingly  to  be  sent  back  to  ]\Ir.  Havell’s  shop. 
In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Audubon  went  with  his  family  to 
Edinburgh,  but  kept  no  Jouimal  there.  In  the  summer  of  1836, 
he  once  more  removed  to  London,  sailing  for  America  on  July 
30  of  the  same  year.  We  will  not  follow'  him  in  his  wande^ 
ings  there,  but  only  record  that  he  again  visited  London  in 
1838,  and  Edinburgh  in  1839,  Avherc  he  published  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  ‘  Ornithological  Biography.’ 

Audubon  then  ])repared  ‘  for  his  last  great  journey,  the 
‘  grandest  of  all  his  journeys,  to  the  Western  Wilderness.’ 
With  a  ])arty  of  five  or  six  more,  he  left  New  York  on  March 
11th,  1843,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Yellow  Stone  River  and  ad¬ 
jacent  regions  in  order  to  px'ocurc  materials  for  his  work,  ‘  The 
‘  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.’  This  journey  lasted  about 
eight  months.  Many  pages  of  the  Journal  describe  the  daily  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  few  weeks  in  w'hich  the  party  in  the  ‘Omega,’  the 
vessel  in  which  they  ■were  proceeding,  were  slowly  passing 
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their  way  up  the  Missouri,  or  making  excursions  for  natural 
history  purposes.  Audubon’s  account  of  the  Indian  race  of 
Mandans,  who  live  in  mud  huts,  and  live  chiefly  on  corn, 
pumpkins,  and  beans,  is  interesting.  He  gives  a  story  of  the 
fearful  ravages  occasioned  by  the  small-pox  which  decimated 
the  Mandan  savages  in  1837.  Of  this  once  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Mandans,  we  are  told,  ‘only  twenty-seven  persons  remained. 

‘  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perished.’  This  appears 
incredible ;  no  doubt  there  is  great  exaggeration  in  the  story. 
Audubon  returned  from  this  Great  "VV estern  Prairie  expedition 
in  October  1843. 

‘  The  interval  of  about  three  years  which  passed  between 
‘the  time  of  Audubon’s  return  from  the  West  and  the  period 
'  when  his  mind  began  to  fail,  was  a  short  and  sweet  twilight  of 
‘  his  adventurous  life.’  During  this  period  the  volume  of  the 
‘  Quadrupeds  of  North  America  ’  *  appeared.  Audubon  was 
now  getting  on  in  years;  if  he  was  born  in  1780,  as  we  believe, 
he  Avould  be  at  this  time  about  sixty-three.  In  1846  his  mind 
entirely  failed  him,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  sight 
went  from  him,  and  he  had  to  be  led  about  by  the  hand  of  a 
servant.  He  expired  on  January  27,  1851.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  that  happy  interval  between  the  return  from  his  last 
expedition  and  the  time  when  his  mind  failed  him.  ‘  There  are 
‘  but  few  things  in  his  life  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than 
‘  the  tranquil  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
‘  with  his  two  sons  and  their  children  under  the  same  roof.’ 

We  have  already  said  that  as  a  scientific  naturalist  Audubon 
cannot  be  considered  to  hold  a  high  place.  He  is  inferior  to 
Wilson,  whose  facts  can  be  confidently  quoted  as  authentic, 
whilst  those  of  Audubon  must  be  taken,  as  his  biographer  has 
justly  said,  cum  grano  sails.  It  is  Impossible,  in  reading  the 
very  graphic  narratives  of  his  wanderings  and  adventures,  to 
divest  one’s  mind  of  suspicions  as  to  occasional  untruthfulness. 
We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  well-known  veteran  zoologist 
to  whom  Audubon  was  personally  known.  lie  writes: — ‘  I 
‘  recollect  Audubon  well :  like  most  other  idols,  he  does  not  bear 
‘  being  examined.  I  do  not  consider  him  an  Ornithologist. 
‘  He  was  fluent  and  could  draw  the  long  bow  as  well  as  many 
‘  of  the  Americans,  and  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  stories 
‘  he  records  as  adventures.  Audubon  had  a  very  slight  know- 
‘  ledge,  if  any,  of  systematic  Natural  History.’  Of  Audubon 
as  a  descriptive  writer,  Mr.  Buchanan  justly  remarks: — ‘  Some 


•  The  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Quadru|)eds  of  North  America  ’  was 
published  by  his  son  Victor  in  1851,  the  year  of  Audubon’s  death. 
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‘  of  his  reminiscences  of  adventure,  some  of  Avhicli  are  published 
‘  in  this  book,  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  as  good,  in  vividness  of 
‘  presentment  and  careful  colouring,  as  anything  I  have  ever 
‘  read.’  This  is  true ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Audubon 
was  indebted  to  AVm.  iNIacgillivray  for  superintending  the  letter- 
press  of  his  ‘  Ornithological  Biography.’  To  what  extent  this 
w’ork  bears  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  the  distinguished  Scotch 
naturalist  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  and  we  know'  opinions 
differ  on  this  point. 

The  colossid  plates — four  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  number 
— of  the  ‘  Birds  of  America  ’  w’ere  published  in  four  volumes, 
the  execution  of  them  extending  from  the  year  1829  to  the 
year  183G  inclusive,  the  letter-press  being  jmblished  at  intervals 
bctw'een  the  years  1831  and  1839.  The  first  ten  plates  of  the 
series  were  engraved  by  Lizars,  and  the  remainder  executed  in 
a  mixture  of  line  and  aqua-tinta  by  the  llavells,  senior  and 
junior.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  their  (|Lialitics  as  works  of 
art,  regard  shoidd  be  had  as  Avell  to  the  period  as  to  the 
metho<i  of  their  production.  To  the  unflagging  zeal  and 
industry  of  their  author,  and  to  his  extensive  and,  for  the  most 
part,  accurate  observation,  the  plates  bear  abundant  testimony, 
but  they  afford  evidence  no  less  clear  of  the  incompleteness  of 
his  artistic  training.  AVe  have  already  seen  that  in  early  life 
he  studied  under  David.  The  Avanderlng  character  of  life, 
however,  which  he  led,  while  it  w’as  such,  probably,  as  to 
render  systematic  prosecution  of  art-study  impossible,  was  also 
such  as  to  make  the  proficieticy  to  which  he  actually  attained 
very  remarkable  indeed.  The  defect  in  artistic  training  is 
shov/n  by  the  unequal  character  of  the  drawings,  but  more 
especially  by  the  faulty  drawing  observable  in  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  in  which  anything  like  difficult  foreshortening — whether 
of  leaf  or  limb—  is  attempted,  and  by  the  almost  total  disregard 
in  outline  of  that  subtle  and  ceaseless  vaiiety  of  curvature 
which  expresses,  in  the  living  specimen,  the  fulness  of  plumage 
or  the  energy  of  muscular  action. 

The  landscape  accessories,  whether  of  distance  or  fore¬ 
ground,  though  sometimes  aiming  at  the  portrayal  of  local 
character,  are  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  fulness  and  com¬ 
plexity,  conventional  in  design,  and  heavy  in  execution,  and, 
from  w'ant  of  ‘  kce])ing,’  injure  the  figures  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  assist.  Those  ])lates  of  the  series  are  undoubtedly 
most  cttectivc  in  which  the  biixls  are  simply  rendered  on  a 
white  gi'ound,  a  jwactice  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  cases 
of  some  of  the  larger,  and  universally  of  the  small  birds. 
AA'ith  many  of  the  smaller  birds  are  associated  very  finely- 
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drawn  examples  of  the  plants  found  in  the  localities  in  which 
the  birds  Avere  killed.  These,  being  actual  studies,  must  he 
excepted  from  the  observation  before  made  in  reference  to  the 
landscape  proper,  which  noAA'here  aj)pears  so  meagre  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  Avhen  it  is  brought  into  shaqA  contrast  Avith  the 
characteristic  draAvlng  of  some  Avell-studled  foreground  plant. 

■\Ve  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  done 
his  part  as  editor  of  ‘  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Audubon  ’ 
with  honesty,  intelligence,  and  care.  The  matei-ials  Avere  suj)- 
I  plied  to  him  in  1867  by  Audubon’s  AA'idoAv — a  lady  ever  ready 
with  her  affection,  counsel,  and  unselfishness  to  assist  her 
husband  in  his  undertakings.  These  materials  were  ‘  inordi- 
‘  nately  long  ’  and  required  careful  revision.  Much  of  the 
matter  relating  to  the  adventures  is  printed  in  the  A'olumes  of 
‘ The  American  Ornithological  Biography;’  but  as  this  Avork 
is  not  readily  accessible  to  the  general  public,  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  fully  justified  in  reproducing  it  in  his  volume,  in  AA'hich 
‘  the  initiated  Avill  find  much  quite  novel  matter,  and  general 
‘  readers  Avill  discover  plenty  of  amusing  incidents  and  exciting 
‘  adventures.’ 


Art.  X. — Lothnir.  By  the  Right  lion.  B.  Disraeli. 

vols.  London?  1870. 

ained  Goox  after  Mr.  Disraeli  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  this 
iig  is  ^  country  he  received  from  the  responsible  editor  of  a 
more  popular  Aveekly  periodical  the  offer  of  a  larger  sum  of  money 
re  in-  than,  it  is  believed,  Avas  ever  tendered  for  an  English  work  of 
icther  fiction,  if  he  Avould  contribute  to  that  publication  a  novel  of 
regard  j  the  character  of  ‘  Coningsby  ’  and  ‘  Tancred.’  The  projwsal 
vature  was  not  accepted ;  but  the  circumstance  may  have  inclined 
umage  the  politician,  relieved  for  the  time  from  his  gravest  functions, 
to  revert  to  the  literary  occupations  he  had  long  abandoned. 

•  fore-  His  great  antagemist  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  never 
[■  local  relaxed  in  his  endeavour  to  combine  speculative  and  literary 
I  com-  studies  Avilh  the  exigencies  of  public  life  ;  but  AA'ith  himself  the 
n,  and.  i  transition  had  been  complete,  and  the  public  eye  hardly  asso- 
are  in-  jciated  the  numerous  volumes  on  the  railAvay-stalls  bearing  his 
abtedly  name  with  the  personality  of  the  leading  statesman.  He 
;d  on  »  seemed  rather  to  avoid  than  court  the  society  of  men  of  letters, 
le  cases  and  Avith  the  exception  of  a  speech  in  the  chair  of  the  Literary 
[  birds.  Fund,  he  took  no  part  in  those  associations  Avhich  form  the 
finely-  popular  recognition  of  the  AA’orth  of  the  literary  profession. 
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His  own  career,  indeed,  had  been  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
there  were  incidents  in  it  which  might  well  induce  him  to  lool 
on  literature  rather  as  the  enemy  than  as  the  friend  of  his 
fortunes.  He  had  entered  public  life  with  the  reputation  of  i 
brilliant  and  original  writer,  but  the  Parliament  of  183/ 
was  too  absorbed  in  its  own  passions  to  have  admiration  to 
spare  for  talents  that  did  not  seem  immediately  to  subserve 
the  party  interests  of  one  side  or  the  other.  They  ignored  his 
genius  ;  they  made  the  mo.st  and  worst  of  his  peculiarities  o: 
person  and  position ;  they  misunderstood  his  humour,  and  mis¬ 
interpreted  his  character.  Sir  Robei’t  Peel,  who  had  done 
more  to  educate  and  encourage  young  men  of  promise  than  anv 
other  living  statesman,  passed  him  by  ;  and  the  Lord  Stanley 
of  that  day  gave  no  signs  of  the  future  friendship  whid 
was  to  be  founded  on  a  common  antagonism.  Even  when  he 
applied  his  political  wit  to  the  clever  fictions  that  formed  the 
second  period  of  his  literary  ventures,  and  pressed  into  that 
service  the  prominent  individualities  of  the  small  body  of 
adherents  who  clung  to  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
had  any  distinct  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  his  ability  as  a  speaker  could  not  be 
denied ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  great  Corn- Law  contest  began 
that  the  Government  discovered  not  only  what  an  able  adjutant 
they  had  neglected,  but  what  a  formidable  competitor  they 
had  raised.  This  experience  would  probably  lead  him  to 
reganl  pure  literature  as  a  pursuit  of  secondary  interest,  and 
it  may  have  required  the  suggestion  of  a  subject  which  com¬ 
bines  important  political  results  with  individual  action  to  have 
induced  him  once  more  to  take  up  the  pen.  Such  a  theme 
his  imagination  would  not  naturally  seek  in  the  struggles 
of  conscience,  or  the  silent  processes  of  the  heart,  or  the 
obstinate  questionings  of  the  intellect — in  such  catastrophes 
of  the  human  soul  as  inspired  the  ‘  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  or  ‘  Silas 
‘  Marner’ — but  Religion,  as  represented  in  the  great  structure 
of  the  Papal  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  mystical  sub¬ 
limation  of  Mazzini  on  the  other,  might  well  afford  a  subject- 
matter  very  congenial  to  his  mental  disposition,  and  capable  of 
the  dramatic  effects  and  personal  delineations  in  which  he  had 
so  often  excelled,  while  the  tendency  towards  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism  of  a  small  but  prominent  portion  of  English  society 
would  give  the  general  topic  an  immediate  and  local  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  young  Member  who  now  occupies  the  advantageous 
])()sition  of  the  representative  of  cultivated  Dissenters  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  attempted  in  a  late  debate  to  allay  3Ir. 
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Newdegate’s  terrors  as  to  the  advance  of  Popery  in  this  country, 
by  assuring  him  that  the  conversions  did  not  show  the  least 
defection  from  Protestantism  in  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
community  but  had  been  confined  to  a  few  cases  of  ‘  ladies, 
‘parsons,  and  peers.’  This  is  accurately  true,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  which  has  been  attached  to  the  adhesion  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  of  certain  personages  of  title,  w'hose  mental  or 
spiritual  action  in  other  matters  would  have  no  claim  on  public 
interest,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  secondary  and  political 
considerations.  These  we  could  not  state  more  forcibly  than 
in  the  language  of  the  heroine  of  the  story  before  us : — 

*  I  look  on  our  nobility  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  has  ever  happened  to  England ;  irrespective  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  considerations,  on  which  I  will  not  presume  to  touch,  it  is  an 
abnegation  of  patriotism,  and  in  this  age,  when  all  things  are  questioned, 
a  love  of  our  country  seems  to  me  the  one  sentiment  to  cling  to.’ 

So  speaks  the  Lady  Corisande,  the  lady-love  of  Lothair,  a 
young  man  whose  exact  social  status  is  never  revealed,  but 
which  we  may  infer  is  all  that  blood  and  title  can  confer.  In¬ 
deed,  we  earnestly  wish  that  it  were  more  obscure.  About  the 
time  when  Lothair  appears  on  the  stage  of  London  life — and  the 
relation  of  the  dates  to  the  convention  of  the  Gflcumenical 
Council  at  Rome  fixes  the  period — a  young  Scotch  nobleman 
of  the  largest  wealth  was  known  to  have  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  He,  like  Lothair,  had  been  brought  up 
in  strict  Presbyterian  doctrine ;  he,  like  Lothair,  had  become 
closely  connected  with  a  ducal  family,  which,  from  its  simple 
manners  and  unostentatious  life,  is  the  very  last  we  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  delineated  in  English  fiction ;  he,  like  Lothair, 
made  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and  became  intimate  with  the  most 
noted  personages  in  Jerusalem — if  he  did  not,  like  Lothair,  join 
Garibaldi  in  Italy,  another  scion  of  an  illustrious  race,  whose 
chivalrous  and  adventurous  spirit  has  lately  passed  away  to 
the  infinite  sorrow  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  had  done  so 
—and  if  Lothair  does  not  complete  the  parallel,  but  remains 
a  Protestant  and  marries  his  first-love,  the  allusion  is  not  the 
less  obtrusive.  When  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley  were  made  the 
heroes  of  •' Venetia,’  they  were  public  property;  w’hen  the 
striplings  of  Young  England  were  woven  into  ‘  Coningsby,’ 
they  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  so;  but  the  young 
nobleman,  the  most  seirious  incidents  of  whose  inner  life  are 
here  imaginatively  portrayed  in  a  story  which  will  be  read  in 
every  language  throughout  Europe,  and,  in  our  owm,  through¬ 
out  North  America,  has  been  only  forced  into  public  notice  by 
the  accident  of  his  rank  and  is  no  especial  or  remarkable  type  of 
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the  lioman  convert.  The  rou<;h  handling  which  Mr.  DisraeU 
has  hunself  too  often  received  in  connexion  Avith  the  religion 
of  his  race,  should  rather  have  taught  him  to  value  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  others  than  have  led  him  to  take  amusement 
in  this  fanciful  dissection  of  a  tender  and  troubled  conscience. 
Time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  Avill  undoubtedly  obliterate 
this  wrong  in  the  mind  of  the  j)erson  interested,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  itself  will  be  lost  to  the  distant  reader,  to  be  only 
perhaps  revived  in  some  variorum  edition ;  but  the  fact  itself 
is  an  instance  how  dangerous  are  the  facilities  of  this  form  of 
composition  even  in  j)ractised  and  not  malicious  hands,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  ])ain  inflicted  by  one  of  the  best-natured  of  writers 
upon  his  tAvo  best  friends — by  Mr.  Dickens  on  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Savage  Landor.  The  gratification  of  social  curiosity  in 
the  identification  of  characters  in  satiric  fiction  is  no  lofty 
object  of  art,  and  the  faculty  of  caricature  has  damaged  many 
a  poAverful  artist ;  the  enduring  sympathy  of  mankind  Avill  be 
Avith  the  ci'eations  of  literature  Avhich  are  at  once  the  human 
beings  Ave  knoAv  and  the  ideals  Ave  imagine. 

]\Ir.  Disraeli’s  political  novels  have  some  of  the  merits  and 
some  of  the  defects  of  a  fairy  tale.  The  events  are  incoherent 
and  Impossible ;  the  characters  are  so  fantastical,  that  they 
cease  to  be  those  of  ordinary  mortals ; — ordinary  mortals  are 
converted  into  imps,  sprites,  and  genii,  in’adiatcd  Avith  artificial 
light,  and  throAvn  into  positions  and  attitudes  Avhich  remind  us 
successively  of  a  melodrama,  a  burlesque,  or  a  dream.  In 
this  splendid  vision  Ave  have  Cardinals  parading  in  cterulean 
armour  and  pink  cassocks — ropes  of  pearls,  as  large  as  those 
Avhich  Aladdin  plucked  in  the  cave  of  the  Lamp,  but  Avhich 
are  uoav  regularly  turned  and  Aviped  in  a  south-Avesterly  Avind 
by  Mr.  Huby  of  Bond  Street — alabaster  tombs  surrounded 
by  railings  of  pure  gold — girls  Avho  play  the  violin  dressed  in 
white  Avith  ‘gigantic  sashes  of  dazzling  beauty’ — young  ladies 
in  exquisite  dressing  gOAvns,  Avith  slippei’s  rarer  than  the  lost 
one  of  Cinderella,  brandishing  beautiful  brushes  over  tresses 
still  more  fair — the  golden  AA’liip  and  jingling  reins  of  the  dems 
monde  converted  to  Home  by  the  wonder-Avorking  Cardinal- 
blazing  parterres  and  Babylonian  terraces,  ideal  cathedrals, 
vistas  of  genius,  schemes  of  poAver,  all  alike  extravagant  and 
unreal,  and  in  Avhich  Ave  find  no  meaning  at  all,  except  it  be 
the  irony  of  an  imagination  Avhich  has  tried  and  exhausted  life. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  Avrote  his  first  novel,  his  accomplished 
and  amazed  father  is  said  to  hav'C  exclaimed,  ‘  Dukes?  Sir, 
‘  Avhat  docs  my  son  knoAv  about  Dukes?  He  never  saAV  one  in 
‘  his  life.’  At  the  time  Avhich  gives  his  last  production  to  the 
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world,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  only  seen  a  great  many  Dukes,  but 
he  has  actually  made  one  of  that  ethereal  race.  Yet  the  Dukes 
of  the  sexagenarian  author  of  ‘  Lothair  ’  have  not  an  atom  more 
resemblance  to  the  concrete  British  Duke  than  the  phan¬ 
tom  aristocracy  of  ‘  Vivian  Grey.’  People  accuse  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  of  making  tt)o  free  a  use  of  incidents  and  peculiarities 
connected  with  living  ])ersons ;  and,  no  doubt,  that  (if  he  be 
guilty  of  it)  is  an  odious  mode  of  giving  the  sting  of  satire 
to  an  idle  fiction.  But  he  is  at  least  equally  open  to  the 
remark  that  as  none  of  his  characters  can  ever  have  existed 
at  all,  and  as  they  have  but  little  resemblance  to  the  class  in 
which  he  is  jdeased  to  jdace  them,  he  may  claim  for  them 
the  freedom  of  pure  creatures  of  the  imagination.  There 
is  some  amusement  and  but  little  mischief  in  such  a  book, 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  to  be  a  satire  and  a  burlesque.  It 
might  be  otherwise  if  any  one  were  so  ill  acquainted  with 
English  society  as  to  mistake  Mr.  Disraeli’s  gorgeous  creations 
for  the  realities  of  English  life.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  the  great  Tory  leader  for  the  illus¬ 
trious  class  of  persons  whom  it  has  been  his  lot  to  lead  in 
politics  and  to  }x)rtray  in  fiction.  He  is,  no  doubt,  like  Mr. 
Phoebus,  ‘  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  country ;  ’ 
but,  like  that  distinguished  artist,  he  would  add  that  ‘  on  the 
‘  whole  they  most  resemble  the  old  Hellenic  race ;  excelling 
‘  in  athletic  sports,  speaking  no  other  language  than  their  own, 

‘  and  never  reading.’  It  is  the  first  time  we  remember  to  have 
seen  the  tcant  of  intellectual  culture  classed  among  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
proposition  is  more  true  of  ourselves.  And  to  this  piece  of 
philosophy  jMr.  Phoebus  adds  a  j)iece  of  advice,  which  is  in¬ 
valuable  :  ‘  You  have  not  had  time  to  read  much.  Give  it  up 
‘  altogether.’ 

It  is  the  fashion  to  press  hardly  on  ^Ir.  Disraeli’s  open  pre¬ 
ference  for  what  is  conventionally  tenned  ‘  high  life,’  and  the 
predominance  of  the  peculiarities  and  mannerisms  of  any  one 
class  of  society  arc  certainly  damaging  to  any  work  of  fiction. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  or  w’oman  of  any  condition 
should  not  be  shown  capable  of  whatever  dej)th  of  sentiment 
or  height  of  intellect  the  subject  may  demand,  but  the  supe¬ 
riority  must  be  personal  and  not  dependent  on  caste.  In  this 
case  our  upper-classes,  with  their  self-contained,  often  super¬ 
cilious,  bearing,  their  decorous  frivolity,  and  their  contentment 
with  their  own  position,  have  evidently  a  charm  for  his  oriental 
nature,  and  his  enjoyment  in  the  splendours  and  luxuries  of 
their  existence  is  a  genuine  feeling,  in  which  he  is  not  the 
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least  ashamed  to  indulfje.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  social  order  averse  to  originality,  impatient  of 
genius,  indulgent  to  dulness,  disinclined  to  self-sacrifice,  is  an 
inadequate  field  for  the  delineation  of  passion  or  enthusiasm 
or  even  earnest  thought,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  this  drama  that  the  religion  of  the  ecclesiastical  actors 
rarely  exceeds  the  bounds  of  political  utility,  and  that  Loth'air’s 
])iety  does  not  extend  far  beyond  desiring  to  be  as  Avell  off  in 
another  life  as  he  is  in  this. 

That  great  sacred  Polity  of  Avhich  the  fervid  Puritan  Edward 
Irving  has  written,  as  the  ‘  temple  builded  together  by  Satan 
‘  out  of  the  very  materials  of  God,  and  over  Avhich  my  mind 
‘  wandereth  with  great  admiration ;  ’ — which  the  free-thinking 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  described  as  ‘  that  ancient  Hierarchy 
‘  which  in  respect  of  its  first  foundation,  its  policy,  and  the 
‘  consistency  of  its  whole  frame  and  constitution,  cannot  but 
‘  appear,  in  some  respects,  august  and  venerable,  even  in  such 
‘  as  we  do  not  usually  esteem  weak  eyes;’ — that  Church  to 
whose  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  Lord  Macaulay  saw  no 
end  in  any  progress  of  human  intelligence — is  the  scene  and 
subject  of  these  volumes.  The  characters  of  its  agents  are 
subtle,  skilful,  and  various.  There  is  a  Cardinal  faithfully 
sketched  after  Archbishop  Manning  in  the  attenuation  of  his 
figure  and  in  his  habit  of  looking-in  after  dinner,  and  moving 
about  in  other  ways  in  British  society  with  an  ease  and  comfort 
very  different  from  what  our  recognised  customs  have  hitherto 
accorded  to  anyone  presenting  himself  in  the  more  than  princely 
attitude  of  ‘  pa  rticeps  retjni  Romani:'  there  is  a  perambulating 
Nuncio,  of  royal  Jacobite  blood,  who  is  equally  familiar  with 
the  wild  heart  of  Garibaldi  and  the  deep  mind  of  the  French 
Emperor:  there  is  a  casuistic  Theologian, the  most  fascinating 
of  companions,  with  a  designation  taken  from  Guy  Fawkes’ 
]»lot,  but  whose  real  name  is  left  once  in  type,  constituting  the 
third  volume  of  the  first  edition  a  bibliomaniac  curiosity:* 
there  is  a  charming  group  of  one  of  those  old  Catholic  families, 
that  have  taken  a  certain  grace  and  virtue  from  the  j)osition 
of  a  persecuted  minority  while  mingling  habitually  and  occa¬ 
sionally  intermaiTying  with  their  Protestant  neighbours,  but 

*  Nothing  is  new — not  even  a  slip  of  the  pen.  In  the  first  edition  of 
]\Iiss  Austen’s  ‘  Emma  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  202),  ‘  Cobham  ’  is  printed  instead  of 
‘  Highbury,’  the  imagined  locality  of  the  fiction — to  the  delight  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  critics  who  had  already  suggested  it  as  the  point  at  which 
the  indications  of  distance  from  various  places  mentioned  in  the  tak 
had  been  made  to  converge. 
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which  they  are  daily  losing  under  ultramontane  Influences ; 
and  there  is  a  more  saintly  ‘  Aurora  liaby  ’ : — 

‘  Who  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it :  stately,  lone, 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone — 

all  in  their  respective  spheres  working  for  the  salvation  of 
Lothair. 

The  last,  or  all  but  the  last,  complete  poem  of  Heinrich 
Heine  is  a  Dream  in  which  he  sees  his  own  agonised  and 
world-Avorn  frame  reposing  in  a  sarcophagus  surrounded  with 
sculptures  alternately  picturing  the  traditionary  figures  and 
stories  of  the  two  ancient  worlds  : — 

‘  the  primal  paths  our  race  has  trod — 

Hellas,  the  mirse  of  Man,  distinct  as  Man, 

Judsa  pregnant  with  the  Living  God.’ 

But  even  that  rest  is  broken  by  the 

‘  War  of  creeds : 

The  bas-reliefs  dispose  themselves  for  battle. 

Pan’s  dying  wail  the  Pagiin  ardour  feeds, 

And  Moses  blasts  his  foes  like  Pharaoh’s  cattle.’ 

Thus  here  for  the  rescue  of  Lothair  from  the  domination  of  the 
mystical  Hierarchy  rises  a  Grecian  Goddess — a  Venus-Minerva, 
a  creation  of  Art  and  Liberty. 

‘  It  was  the  face  of  a  matron,  app.arently  of  not  many  summers,  for 
her  shapely  figure  was  still  slender,  though  her  mien  was  stately.  But 
it  was  the  countenance  that  had  commanded  the  attention  of  Lothair  : 
pale,  but  perfectly  Attic  in  outline,  with  the  short  upper  lip,  and  the 
round  chin,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  chestnut  hair  bound  by  a  Grecian 
lillet,  and  on  her  brow  a  star. 

‘  “Yes;  I  am  struck  by  that  face.  Who  is  it  ?” 

‘  “  If  your  Lordship  could  only  get  a  five-franc  piece  of  the  la.st 
French  Itepublic,  1850,  you  would  know.  I  dare  say  the  money¬ 
changers  could  get  you  one.  All  the  artists  of  Paris — painters,  and 
sculptors,  and  medallists — were  competing  to  produce  a  face  worthy  of 
representing  ‘  La  Kepublicpie  Fram;-aise;’  nobody  was  satisfied,  when 
Oudiue  cjiught  a  girl  of  not  seventeen,  and,  with  a  literal  reproduction 
of  nature,  gained  the  prize  with  imanimity.’’  ’ 

Under  the  fascinations  of  this  ‘  Bride  of  Corinth,’  Lothair 
forgets  alike  the  beauteous  English  girl  whom,  he  had  desired 
to  make  the  mistress  of  his  serene  and  luxurious  existence, 
and  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  ancient  faith,  with  whom  he 
had  shared  the  awful  delights  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  and 
the  pleasant  diversions  of  croquet  under  abbatial  walls,  and  in 
whose  heart  he  had  only  one  rival — the  Church.  Theodora,  the 
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sjotldess,  has  a  confederate,  an  odd  combination  of  a  Virginian 
slaveholder  and  an  Italian  patriot,  towards  whom  Lothair  is 
almost  equally  attracted,  and  on  whose  staff  we  soon  find  him 
engaged  on  a  somewhat  incongruous  enterjirise  for  a  more  than 
incipient  convert  to  the  Koman  faith — an  invasion  of  the  domains 
of  the  Pope.  She  is  killed  at  Montana,  and  Lothair,  transported 
to  Koine  as  a  wounded  prisoner,  falls  once  more  under  the 
care  of  his  English  Catholic  friends,  by  whom  he  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  becomes  doubtful  whether  he 
was  not  all  the  time  in  the  army  of  the  Zouaves  instead  of  that 
of  (iaribaldi.  lie  is  made  the  unconscious  hero  of  a  religious 
festival,  when  a  miracle  takes  place  in  his  honour,  not  unlike 
that  of  La  Salette ;  and  when  he  reads,  with  indignation,  the 
account  of  it  in  the  ‘  Osservatore  Komano,’  he  is  assured  by  the 
t’ardinal  ‘  that  nothing  appears  in  that  official  journal  that  is  not 
‘  drawn  nj)  and  well  considered  by  truly  pious  men.’  Thus 
spell-bound  and  almost  physically  constrained,  he  wanders  for  the 
first  time  down  into  the  Coliseum,  where  the  ghost  of  Theodora 
appears  to  him,  lets  him  know  that  he  is  going  on  in  a  bad 
way,  and  he  is  picked  up  senseless. 

So  to  fill  up  this  extravagant  outline  as  to  make  it  not 
only  readable  but  amusing  is  the  work  of  no  ordinarv  artist. 

e  once  asked  an  American  how  he  accounted  for  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  humour  of  exaggeration  in  his  countrymen’s 
witticisms :  ‘  Sir,  it  is  the  enormous  dimensions  of  our  country.’ 
We  can  only  account  for  Mr.  Disraeli’s  faculty  of  this  nature 
by  the  wide  range  of  his  fancy  and  his  fun ;  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  he  retains  the  mirth,  and  the  jiower  to  exercise 
it,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  habitual  life  in  a 
public  assembly  so  impervious  to  humour,  though  apprehensive 
enough  of  wit.  Here  once  more  the  old  spirit  of  ‘  Ixion’  and 
‘  Cajitain  Popanilla  ’  reappears ;  once  more  ‘  the  hurried  Hudson 
‘  rushes  into  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,’  and  now  the  confused 
reviewer,  as  of  old  the  jierplexed  country-gentleman,  takes  the 
irony  for  bombast  and  the  good  nonsense  for  grave  indiscretion.  | 
But  a  novel  by  ]VIr.  Disraeli  would  not  be  complete  without 
an  excursion  into  Palestine.  We  remember  the  close  of 
‘  Tancred,’  how  ‘the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  arrived 
‘  at  J  erusalem,’  and  we  are  sure  to  find  Lothair  there  some 
time  or  other.  We  know  the  large  capital  that  Ernest 
Kenan  has  made  out  of  flosejihus’s  highly-coloured  description 
of  the  ‘  garden  of  Galilee,’  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
social  status  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Christian  Apostles, 
and  the  determination  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  keep  alive  the  glory 
of  his  sacred  people  decks  with  everlasting  freshness  the 
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crumbling  walls  and  arid  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  This  scene, 
too,  as  many  of  our  readers  know  by  experience,  is  altogether 
described  in  visionary  shapes  and  imaginative  colours  ;  but 
the  passage  is  eloquent,  and  the  reflection  which  closes  it 
characteristic. 

‘  There  are  few  finer  things  than  tlie  morning  view  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  fresh  and  golden  light  ialls  on  a  walled 
city  with  turrets  and  towers  and  Irequent  gates :  the  houses  of  free¬ 
stone  with  terraced  or  oval  roois  spiirkle  in  the  sun  while  the 
cupolaed  (?)  pile  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  broad 
steep  of  Sion  crowned  with  the  Tower  of  David,  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  general  masses  of  building.  But  the  glory  of  the  scene  is  the 
Mos(iue  of  Omar  as  it  rises  on  its  broad  platform  of  marble  from  the 
deep  ravine  of  Kedron,  with  its  magnificent  dome  high  in  the  air,  its 
arches  and  gardened  courts,  and  its  crescents  glittering  amid  the  cedar, 
the  cypress,  and  the  palm.  “  The  view  of  Jerusalem,”  said  the  Syrian, 
“  never  becomes  famili:ir,  for  its  associations  are  so  transcendent,  so 
“  various,  and  so  inexhaustible,  that  the  mind  can  never  anticipate  its 
“  coui’se  of  thought  and  feeling,  when  one  sits,  as  we  do  now,  on  this 
“  immortal  mount.”  ’ 

Here  the  .spiritu.al  pilgrimage  of  Lothair  virtually  ends. 
Disgusted  with  narrow  Protestantism,  —  seduced  by  the 
sj)ecious  fallacies  of  Rome, — revived  by  the  sensuous  ideal¬ 
isms  of  Paganism, — he  is  at  length  raised  to  a  i)ractical  and 
intelligent  Christianity  by  the  traditionary  influences  and 
divine  associations  of  the  Holy  Land.  Such  is  the  theory  of 
these  volumes,  and  it  is  the  same  that,  in  one  form  or  other, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  j)reached  in  his  books  and  in  his  life.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  criticise  its  merits  or  its  defects — its  pro¬ 
portions  of  truth  and  error ;  but  there  is  assuredly  something 
honourable  and  reasonable  in  its  consistent  maintenance  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  ])olitical  career,  which  it  could  not 
successfully  advance,  but  which  it  may,  in  many  points,  inter¬ 
pret  and  explain. 

If  we  cannot  accept  as  real  beings  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sketches 
of  society,  and  we  are  not  sure  how  far  the  j)aradoxes  he  utters 
through  their  lips  are  in  accordance  with  his  own  opinions,  we 
readily  admit  that  there  arc  passages  in  these  volumes  in  which 
his  philosojdiy  is  not  captious  or  even  his  theology  insincere.  W e 
give  Mr.  Disraeli  credit  for  the  wish  to  record  a  protest  against 
the  stupid  and  aggressive  materialism  of  the  present  age ;  and 
we  think  the  following  conversation  (which  is  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind)  deserves  to  be  quoted: — 

‘  “  But  there  is  something  to  mo  more  interesting  than  the  splendour 
of  tropical  scenery,”  said  Lothair,  “  even  if  Galilee  could  oft’er  it.  I 
wish  to  visit  the  cradle  of  my  faith.” 
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‘  “  And  you  would  do  wisely,”  said  the  Syrian,  “  tor  there  is  no  doubt 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  developed  in  this  land." 

‘  “  And  yet  there  are  persons  at  the  present  day  who  doubt — even 
deny — the  spiritual  nature  of  man,”  said  Lothair.  “  I  do  not,  I  could 
not — there  are  reasons  why  I  could  not.” 

‘  “  There  are  some  things  I  know,  and  some  things  I  believe,”  .said 
the  Syrian.  “  I  know  that  I  have  a  soul,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
immortal.” 

‘  “  It  is  science  that  by  demonstrating  the  insignificance  of  this  globe 
in  the  vast  scale  of  creation  has  led  to  this  infidelity,”  said  Lothair. 

‘  “  Science  may  prove  the  insignificance  of  this  globe  in  the  scale  of 
creation,”  sjiid  the  stranger,  “  but  it  cannot  prove  the  insignificance  of 
man.  What  is  the  e-arth  compared  with  the  sun  ?  a  molehill  by  a 
mountain ;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  can  discover  the  elements 
of  which  the  great  orb  consists  and  will  probably  ere  long  ascertain  all 
the  conditions  of  its  being.  N.ay,  the  human  mind  can  penetrate  far 
beyond  the  sun.  There  is  no  relation  theretbre  between  the  faculties 
of  man  and  the  scale  in  creation  of  the  planet  which  he  inhabits.” 

‘  “  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  assert  the  other  night  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Phoebus.” 

‘  “  Ah  !  Mr.  Phmbus !  ”  said  the  stranger  with  a  smile.  “  He  is  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine.  And  I  must  say  he  is  very  consistent — 
except  in  paying  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  That  does  surprise  me.  He 
said  to  me  the  other  night  the  same  things  as  he  said  to  me  at  Home 
many  years  ago.  He  wotild  revive  the  worship  of  nature.  The  deities 
■whom  he  so  eloquently  describes  and  so  e.xquisitely  delineates  are  the 
ideal  personifications  of  the  mo.st  eminent  human  qualities  and  chiefly 
the  physical.  Physical  beauty  is  his  standard  of  excellence,  and  he 
Las  a  fanciful  theory  that  moral  order  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
worship  of  j)hysical  beauty,  for  without  moral  order  he  holds  physical 
beauty  cannot  be  maintained.  But  the  answer  to  Mr.  Phoebus,  is  that 
his  system  has  been  tried  and  has  fliiled,  and  under  conditions  more 
favourable  than  are  likely  to  exist  again  ;  the  worship  of  nature  ended 
in  the  degradation  of  the  human  race.” 

‘  “  But  Mr.  Phoebus  cannot  really  believe  in  Apollo  and  Venus,” 
said  Lothair.  “  These  are  phrases.  He  is,  I  suppose,  what  is  called  a 
Pantheist.” 

‘  “  No  doubt  the  Olympus  of  Mr.  Phoebus  is  the  creation  of  his 
easel,”  replied  the  Syrian.  “  I  should  not,  however,  describe  him  as  a 
Pantheist,  whose  creed  requires  more  abstraction  than  Mr.  Phoebus  the 
worshipper  of  nature  would  tolerate.  His  school  never  care  to  pursue 
any  investigation  which  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye — and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  beautiful  always  ends  in  an  orgy.  As  for  Pantheism,  it  is 
Atheism  in  domino.  The  belief  in  a  Creator  who  is  unconscious  of 
creating  is  more  monstrous  than  any  dogma  of  any  of  the  Churches  in 
this  city,  and  we  have  them  all  here.” 

‘  “  But  there  are  people  now  ivho  tell  you  that  there  never  was  any 
Creation,  and  therelbre  there  never  could  have  been  a  Creator,”  .said 
Lothair. 

‘  “  And  which  is  now  advanced  with  the  confidence  of  novelty,”  said 
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the  Syrian,  “  though  all  of  it  has  been  urged  and  vainly  urged  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago.  There  must  be  design,  or  all  we  see  would  be 
without  sense,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  unmeaning.  As  for  the 
natural  forces  to  which  all  creation  is  now  attributed,  we  know  they 
are  unconscious,  while  consciousness  is  as  inevitable  a  portion  of  our 
existence  as  the  eye  or  the  hand.  The  conscious  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  unconscious.  Man  is  divine.” 

‘  “  I  wish  I  could  assure  myself  of  the  personality  of  the  Creator,” 
said  Lothair.  “  I  cling  to  that,  but  they  say  it  is  unphilosophical.” 

‘  “  In  what  sense  ?  ”  asked  the  Syrian.  “  Is  it  more  unpliilosophicjd 
to  believe  in  a  personal  God,  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  than  in  natural 
forces  unconscious  and  irresistible  ?  Is  it  unphilosophical  to  combine 
power  with  intelligence  ?  Goethe,  a  Spinozist  who  did  not  believe  in 
Spinoza,  Kiid  that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  the  conception  that  in 
the  centre  of  space  we  might  meet  with  a  monad  of  pure  intelligence. 
What  may  be  the  centre  of  sj)ace  I  leave  to  the  da:dal  imagination  of 
the  author  of  ‘  Faust ;  ’  but  a  monad  of  pure  intelligence — is  that  more 
philosophical  than  the  truth,  first  revealed  to  nian  amid  these  everlast¬ 
ing  hills,”  said  the  Syrian,  “  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image  ?  ”■ 

‘  “  I  have  often  found  in  that  assurance  a  source  of  sublime  consola¬ 
tion,”  said  Lothair. 

‘  “  It  is  the  charter  of  the  nobility  of  man,”  said  the  Syrian,  “  one  d' 
the  divine  dogmas  revealed  in  this  land ;  not  the  invention  of  Councils, 
not  one  of  which  vras  held  on  this  sacred  soil,  confused  assemblies  first 
got  together  by  the  Greeks,  and  then  by  barbarous  nations  in  barbarous 
times.” 

‘  “Yet  the  divine  land  no  longer  tells  us  divine  things,”  said 
Ix)thair. 

‘  “  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  fulfilled  its  destiny,”  said  the  Syrian. 
“  ‘  In  ^ly  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions,’  and  by  the  varioiis 
liimilies  of  nations  the  designs  of  the  Creator  are  accomplished.  God 
works  by  races,  and  one  was  appointed  in  due  season  and  after  many 
developments  to  reveal  and  expound  in  this  land  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  The  Aryan  and  the  Semite  are  of  the  same  blood  and  origin^ 
but  when  they  quitted  their  central  land  they  were  ordained  to  follow 
opposite  courses.  Each  division  of  the  great  race  has  developed  one 
portion  of  the  double  nature  of  humanity,  till  after  all  their  wanderings 
they  met  again,  and,  represented  by  their  two  choicest  lamilies,  the 
Hellenes  and  the  Hebrews,  brought  together  the  treasures  of  their  accu¬ 
mulated  wi.stlom  and  secured  the  civilisation  of  man.”  ’ 

The  hostile  animus  towards  the  Papal  system,  which  is  so 
prominent  in  these  volumes,  will  surprise  many  tvho  remember 
the  conciliatory  tone  towards  the  Koman  Catholics  generally 
adopted  by  jNIr.  Disraeli  in  Parliament,  his  own  theocratic  turn 
of  mind,  and  his  frequently  avowed  belief  that  nothing  but  the 
accidents  of  Irish  history  dissevered  that  body  from  Con¬ 
servative  opinions,  to  which  they  would  be  otherwise  naturally 
attracted  by  their  love  of  public  order,  and  their  sense  of  the 
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necessity  of  submitting  the  vagi’ant  human  mind  to  distinct 
superiorities  and  |)ositive  laws.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he 
met  the  Irish  difficulty  in  1868,  and  that  Lord  Mayo  shadowed 
out  a  future  policy,  especially  in  relation  to  education,  with  a 
frankness  that  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Protestantism,  and 
contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  government,  without  any  com¬ 
pensating  demonstration  of  Catholic  gratitude.  As  to  the 
prudence  of  this  defiance  thrown  down  to  Ireland,  in  contrast 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  jmnciple  of  religious  equality  evinced  in 
the  measures  of  last  year,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak ;  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Disraeli  has  caught  the  tone  of  ecclesiastical 
astuteness  and  the  temper  of  modern  Catholic  piety  Avith  a  very 
agreeable  humour,  though  occasionally  damaged  by  a  melodra¬ 
matic  touch  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  forgotten  ‘  Itali.an.’ 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  gravity  with  which  our 
author  passes  into  the  representation  of  Republican  personages 
and  ideas.  Here  the  satirist  is  silent.  The  picture  of  the 
secret-societies,  though  thoroughly  extravagant  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  entirely  false  in  fact,  is  hardly  condemnatory  ;  even  F elice 
Orsini  is  spoken  of  with  compassion,  and  Theodora  approaches 
nearer  to  reality  than  any  other  character  in  the  story.* 
Theodora  is  no  accidental  patriot  nor  Avild  political  theorist ; 
she  is  moulded  out  of  the  old  classic  life,  and  loves  Rome  in 
the  combined  spirit  of  Cornelia  and  Corinne.  To  her  patriotic 
passion  and  artistic  sentiment  Rome  is  as  divine  as  it  can  be  to 
the  religious  faith  of  the  Catholic,  and  she  dies  a  martyr  for  Rome 
and  freedom  just  as  others  haA'e  done  for  Rome  and  deA’otion. 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  first  occasion  in  Avhich  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  has  addressed  his  literary  abilities  to  the  question  of  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  In  his  attempt  to  marry  his  j)olitical  theories 
to  heroic  verse,  the  failure  of  AA'hich  he,  Avith  his  characteristic 
facility,  thrcAv  aside  and  forgot,  the  consummation  of  the  ‘  Re- 
‘  volutionary  Epick’  is  the  delivery  of  Italy  from  the  Austrian 
yoke.  We  Avill  cite  some  salient  passages  not  for  their  special 
merit,  but  for  the  curiosity  of  their  matter. 

‘  lie  comes  !  he  comes  amici  the  crashing  peal 

Of  bell  and  eannon,  and  the  loudM*  shouts. 


*  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  incidents  are  taken  from  a  novel 
entitled  ‘  Half  a  Million  of  Money,’  by  Amelia  B.  EdAvards,  Avhich  has 
attained  the  honours  of  a  cheap  edition  ;  but  Avith  the  exception  of  a 
young  English  lord  folloAving  to  Italy  the  daughter  of  a  Garibaldian 
chieftain,  tliere  is  no  resemblance  in  the  circumstances  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  or  in  the  personal  delineations. 
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Upon  his  prancing  steed,  Napoleon  bursts 
Upon  their  awe-struck  vision.  .  .  . 

“  Italians,”  siiid  the  deep  and  thrilling  voice, 

“  From  tliis  illustrious  day  have  ceased  to  reign 
Your  foul  oppressors.  France  protects  the  free. 

And  ye  are  Freemen.”  ’ 

“  Our  Italy  is  free,  our  glorious  land 

Hath  gained  once  more  her  wasted  heritage  !  ” 

Thus  sings  triumphant  Milan.’ 

And  these  arc  the  closing  lines : — 

‘  Where  its  lofty  head 
A  lusty  poplar  raises,  now  they  crowd  ; 

Fast  to  its  trunk  they  fix  the  ready  ropes  .  .  . 

And  on  a  car  bedecked  with  laurels  bear 
Their  vigorous  burthen  to  the  palace  gates. 

With  renovated  life  before  those  walls 

They  plant  their  spoil,  and  then  with  deafening  shouts 

'I'ossing  their  caps  within  the  giddy  air. 

Dance  round  the  tree  of  Lombard  liberty.’ 

Surely  this  was  written  after  the  Battle  of  Solferino — surely 
Theodora  is  the  Ileroina  of  Savage  Landor,  the  Princess  Bel- 
gioso.  Turn  to  the  title-page — the  date  is  not  1859 — but  1834  ! 
If  political  prescience  is  the  main  faculty  of  a  statesman,  this 
is  an  unparalleled  instance  of  its  exercise,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
returning  here  to  his  fealty  to  liberated  Italy,  may  well  wish 
obliterated  from  the  records  of  his  political  life  those  pages  in 
which  he  encouraged  the  Austrian  Government  in  that  short¬ 
sighted  policy  they  have  now  so  cruelly  expiated,  and  in  which 
he  w’cnt  to  the  vei'y  limits  of  party  animosity  against  the 
momentary  imprudence  of  a  young  politician  now  high  in  the 
ranks  of  ofHce,  Avhom  Theodora  would  certainly  have  much 
preferred  to  Lothair. 

The  intervals  between  the  arguments  and  adventures  of 
these  volumes  are  filled  up  with  fanciful  and  Avitty  sketches 
of  English  society  in  the  present  day,  into  some  of  Avhich 
Lothair  is  not  introduced  at  all,  and  which  arc  therefore  de¬ 
picted  for  their  own  sakes.  These  will  make  different  im¬ 
pressions  on  different  minds ;  but  in  the  abundance  of  false  and 
foolish  portraiture  of  this  nature  in  recent  novels,  we  must  all 
be  grateful  for  pleasantry  without  coarseness,  and  gaiety  wnth- 
out  vice.  To  some  they  Avill  seem  commonplace,  for  they  are 
natuiwl,  to  others  contemptuous ;  for,  if  it  is  not  exactly 
Mephistophcles  playing  Avith  the  Faust  of  our  social  culture, 
file  demoniac  laughter  often  rings  in  the  air.  The  character 
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of  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  the  happiest  of  these  personalities,  will 
illustrate  the  latter  interpretation.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
duke,  opposed  to  all  privileges  and  to  all  orders  of  men  except 
dukes,  ‘  Avho  are  a  necessity  ’ — strongly  in  favour  of  the  equal 
division  of  all  property  except  land,  ‘  because  liberty  depends  on 
‘  land,’  and  the  ‘  greater  the  landowners  the  greater  the  liberty 
of  a  country ;  ’ — ‘  marrying  for  love  and  loving  his  wife  ’  (as 
who  wouldn’t  if  she  is  like  her  picture?)  but  strongly  in  favour 
(»f  Woman’s  Rights  and  their  extremest  consequences — so  spoilt 
that  ‘  Avhen  he  cries  for  the  moon  it  is  promised  him  imine- 
‘  iliately,’  but  knowing  he  is  so  and  thus  really  none  the  worse 
for  it.  What  is  this  but  the  sharpest  criticism  of  a  condition 
of  life  where  a  bright  and  generous  nature  cannot  get  free 
from  the  trammels  of  a  factitious  position,  and  is  driven  into 
all  kinds  of  inconsistencies  in  the  effort  to  be  itself? 

The  voiinger  novels  of  ^Ir.  Disraeli  and  ‘  Tancred  ’  have 
(.fill  i.  ■  ■  their  place  in  the  volumes  of  this  Journal;  the 
f.r.";  •  a;  entering  at  length  into  their  literary  and  moral 
. Ill  ■  '  >  .  the  later  referring  mainly  to  the  question  of 
toe  eiiiaucipuiion  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  for  the  advo¬ 
cacy  and  accomplishment  of  Avhich  righteous  act  the  Hebrew  j 
race  throughout  the  world  owe  him  a  debt  that  their  accu-  | 
mulated  wealth  would  not  repay.  As  for  Mr.  Disraeli’s  style,  f 
it  is  easy  to  declaim  about  its  mannerism  and  affectation,  j 
but  in  the  present  prevalence  of  vapid  composition  we  own  I 
to  liking  an  abundant  w'ritor  to  have  a  style  and  colour  of  j 

his  own,  even  with  such  consequences  as  the  extremest  sin-  t 

gularities  of  Mr.  Dickens  (alas  I  Charles  Dickens!)  or  Mr.  | 
Carlyle.  ^Ir.  Disraeli’s  never  leads  him  so  far ;  it  has  the  | 

defects,  while  it  has  also  the  merits,  of  his  oi-atory ;  it  is  I 

declamatory  and  pleonastic,  but  it  can  be  short  and  epi-  1 
grammatic  at  need,  and  the  effect  is  increased  by  the  con¬ 
trast.  In  AVordsworth’s  theory  of  paternity,  ‘  the  child  ’  the 
‘  father  of  the  man,’  Lothair,  as  far  as  time  goes,  might  be 
the  grandfather  of*  Vivian  Grey,  but  they  really  are  brothers, 
with  wonderfully  little  difference  of  tastes  or  temper.  But  the  ! 
cessation  of  the  habit  of  careful  writing  for  a  long  period,  and  the 
continual  practice  of  the  slipshod  English  Avhich  Parliamentary 
debate  engenders  even  in  accomplished  and  scholarly  men,  ; 
have  combined  to  make  Mr.  Disraeli’s  language  often  loose 
and  sometimes  incorrect.  These  small  lapses  of  the  literary  i 
mind  have  been  selected  by  unfriendly  critics  and  made  a  great 
deal  more  of  than  they  deserve.  For,  as  a  representation  of  real  j 
life,  there  is  even  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  care-  f 
Icssness  incidental  to  all  familiar  conversation,  and  the  imprea-  | 
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sion  of*  perfect  ease  is  hardly  compatible  Avith  very  precise 
tliction.  Indeed,  in  very  many  dialogues  in  books  we  ai’e  re¬ 
minded  of  the  French  fashionable  reflection  on  a  ‘  parvenu  ’ — 
‘  II  n’est  pas  de  la  societe;  il  parle  troj)  bien.’  AVe  may  adtl 
that  many  of  these  slight  mistakes,  which  were  literally  the 
writer’s,  have  been  corrected  in  the  late  editions. 

The  last  Homan-Catholic  argument  brought  to  boar  on 
Lothair  is  the  proximate  meeting  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 
That  event  has  now  occurred,  and  if  Jjothair  had  waited  t<» 
decide  which  Church  he  should  join  till  he  Avitnessed  the 
results  of  its  oj)erations,  he  Avould  hardly  have  been  affected 
favourably  toAvards  that  of  Rome.  If  an  outsider  can  be  allowed 
an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  there  AA-as  assuredly  a  great  mis¬ 
sion  for  that  Assembly  to  perform — no  less  than,  if  possible,  to 
reconcile  the  Catholic  C'hundi  Avith  the  ])rogress  of  mankind. 
It  had  to  make  the  most  of  the  legitimate  advantage  it  hail 
acquired  in  non-Catholic  countries  by  the  groAving  disposltloji 
to  separate  Church  and  State  and  leave  religious  bodies  to 
their  independent  action.  It  had  to  ajiply  the  ascetic  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  still  manifested  in  many  of  the  religious  orders 
to  the  modern  needs  of  philanthropy,  to  the  material  and  spiri¬ 
tual  improvement  of  the  ]»oor,  and  to  the  higher  aims  of  the¬ 
ological  teaching.  It  had  to  make  the  Church  less  Italian — 
that  is,  less  provincial — in  its  modes  of  thought  and  action, 
retaining  all  the  traditional  Avorth  of  its  Roman  locality  but 
at  the  same  time  having  no  nationality  of  its  oAvn,  and  becom¬ 
ing  in  truth  the  centre  and  High  Court  of  Appeal  throughout 
the  Catholic  AAorld.  Hitherto  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  these  jtractical  and  intelligible  objects,  Avhilc 
it  ap])ears  probable  that  in  their  stead  a  iicav  dogma  of  Faith 
Avill  be  jiroclaimed,  Avhich  Avill  assume  that  uj)  to  a  certain 
day  in  the  year  1870,  the  human  race  has  been  left  Avithout 
any  adequate  moral  guidance  in  Conscience,  Reason,  or  Re¬ 
velation. 


No.  CCLXX.  tcill  be  published  in  October. 
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